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TRANSLAGOR'S NOTE. 
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‘Tie translation of the present work was undertaken In order 
to place nt the command of English readera interested in the 
atudy of the Veda a comprehensive and, at the same time, con- 
densed manual of Vedic research. It las beon the aim to make 
the translation as close as possible; espeetally in the metrical 
quotations the sothor's renderings have nearly always been 
adhered to, thongh with continual reference to the text of the 
hymns. 

Since the second German elition appeared, in 1880, wuch 
work has been done in the study of the Veda, and many addi- 
tlons mace to the literatnre. These Prorusson Kazaa kindly 
offered to Incorporate in the Notes, and, to some extent, to re 
mexiel the latter, lot was prevented from doing 23 much as he 
had intended by stress of work and ill-health. The translator 
has endeavored to complete the references to the literature to 
date, and bas extended a number of the Notes in some particon= 
lara. All anch additions are designated by brackets []. The 
only addition to the text is the Frog Song on p. 4l f. 

The thanks of the translator are duc to De. Kanor for hia 
ready consent and intereat in the undertaking, to Prorrssons 
Worrreer and Laxman for suggestions and material, and to 
Dn. A.V. W. Jacksox, of Columbia College, for revising the 
portious of the Notes pertaining to the Avesta. 

The references haye been verifled as far os practicable, and 
it is believed that a reasonable degree of acenracy lias been 
attained. It is requested that the translater be notified of the 
discovery of any mistakes which may have been overlooked. 

R.A 


Race Quatece, 
Hace, Wis., February, 1s, 
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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION. 


Tue invitation of my publishers to have my treatise on the 
Rigveda (‘Two Parts, Wissenschaftliche Bellage zum Programm 
der Kantonsschule in Zrich, 1878 and 1879) published in a 
somewhat revised and extended form, seemed to me the more 
to be accepted, since I had repeatedly been urged to do so from 
the most varied sources, and the article was frequently inquired 
for In the trade. It is plain that to specialists in the subject, 
to investigators in the field of the Veda, it cannot offer anything 
really new ; its aim is to embrace the rosults of Vedic investiga- 
tion, as well for beginners in the study as for all those who have 
& more special interest in this literature, the importance of which 
is percelved and admitted in ever-widening circles, especially 
for theologians, philologists and historians. That, however, it 
is founded throughout on personal investigation of the sources 
and examination of the investigations of others will be easily 
perceived by every oue who takes the trouble to subject the text 
and notes to a more minute survey. 

Here let me once more call attention to the fact that, in the 
sections upon the Vedic Belief and the Divinities, I have con- 
fined myself as closely as possible to the language of the hymns, 
80 that almost the whole of this text (pp. 28-$2, 34-71) is 
made up of the words of the pocts. The quotations from the 
Siebenszig Lieder (cf. pp. 34 and 92) being given thronghout in 
Italics, make it possible even for the non-Sanskritist to prove 
the method by which this is accomplished, at least in some 


short portions. 


vi PREFACE TO TIE SECOND EDITION. 


Tf, eapecially in the treatment of Varuna, I have somewhat 
more fully followed out the similarities of the Vedie and the 
Biblienl language (qf. now .A. Holaman in the Zeitschrift fir 
Vilkerspaychologie und Sprachwissenschaft, 1880, p. 261 f.), 
Ishall now hardly have to meet the criticiam that in so doing 
not-ludinn, or eveu Christian, conceptions are put into the 
Veda; translation stands beside translation; it is left to the 
reader to prove similarity, as well as difference. 

The great extent of the notes is explained by the fact that 
they are intended! not only to prove, sustain and amplify the 
miterial presented in the text, but also to fagilitata for others 
the survey of Vedic literature, and to point out the historical 
aiguiflcance of the Rig. If some may criticise here too much 
or too little, others perbapes will bo glad te wilize what is pre- 
eented, oven if only the references to the literature, for which 
the Indices may be welcome. On the letter, as well as on the 
correction, much care has been expended; if, notwithstanding, 
mistakes ore discovered, it will surely ba pardoned, especially 
in the very large quantity of numbers, by those who are expe- 
rieneed in atch matlers. 

May the work in its new form serve to carry the knowledge 
of this nocient and highly important poetry and the interest in 
our studies into farther circles. 

DR. ADOLF KABGI. 

Ereicu, Movember, 1S, 
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Ir is well known with what enthusiasm Voltaire, in his 
writings, especially in the Essai sur les mawre et l’esprit 
des nations, repeatedly praised the ancient wisdom of the 
Brahmans which he thought to have discovered in the 
Ezour-Veidam, brought to his notice from India about the 
middle of the last century! But even Voltaire’s eloquence 
persuaded but few of his contemporaries of the authenticity 
of the book. Although scholars were not in a position to 
disprove its genuineness,? thoy preserved a suspicious and 
skeptical attitude toward it. Soon after Voltaire’s death, 
J. G. Herder, in the tenth book of his Jdeen zur Geachichte 
der Menachheit, wnhesitatingly expressed his opinion that 
whatever knowledge Europeans had hitherto gained of the 
mysteries of the Indians, was plainly only modern tradition ; 
“ for the real Weda of the Indians,” he adds, “as well as for 
the real Sanskrit language, we shall probably have long to 
wait.” Although, happily, Herder’s prophecy as to the 
language itself was not fulfilled,* yet in fact a number 
of decades passed before more trustworthy and detailed 
information was gained of these oldest literary memorials 
of the Indians. Colebrooke’s celebrated Essays On the 
Vedas® did indeed (in 1805) give a valuable survey of the 
whole territory of Vedic literature, with some scattered 
quotations from various Vedic books; but it was not possi- 
ble for Colebrooke to examine all the extraordinarily exten- 
sive works which are embraced in India under the name 
Veda, to distinguish properly the individual writings, or to 
determine their mutual relations. 

About twenty years later a German, Friedrich Rosen, 
recognized in the rich collection of Vedic manuscripts 
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which had come to London, in great part through the 
efforts of Colebrooke, tho true worth of this literature, 
wud the need of making it accessible to European seholar- 
ship. Ie undertook with zeal the editing of the oldest 
portion, the Rigveda, but died in 1837, before the first 
eighth was published.* 

The first enduring impulse was given by the small but 
epoch-making £ur Latteratur und Geachichte des Weda, 
Drei Abhandlungen von Rudolph Roth, Stuttgart, 1846.7 
It inaugurated « movement which since then has irresis- 
tibly led all Sanskritists to the study of the Veda. As 
early as 1852, aided by the recent purchase of a rich col- 
lection of Sanskrit manuseripts by the Royal Library of 
Berlin, A, Weber was enabled to give, in his Academische 
Porleswngen aber indteche Literaturgeschichts, a very 
detailed and valuable survey of the Vedie books, which 
was afterwards supplemented in many points, especially 
for the later periods, by Max Miiller’s History of Ancient 
Sanskrit Literature, London, 1859. During the last 
twenty years, through the efforts of Benfey, Weber, Roth 
and Whituey, and Aufrecht, the most important texts, 
since followed by many more, have been accessible in 
tinted form; and this investigation opens to the his- 
torical sviences, in the broadest sense of the word, sources 
of unexpected wealth, 


VEDIO LITERATURE AND EXEGESIE. 


Veda is primarily ‘knowledge’ in general, and among 
the Indians designates knowledge xe’ éEoyijy — the 
;sacred knowledge,—the sacred writings, of which 
a brief survey follows. 

The oldest division, the Mantra (saying, song), is dis- 
tributed in four Sauhitis (collections),—the Rig-, Sima, 
Yajur-, and Atharva-Sanhitis. The oldest and mout valu- 
able portion of these collections, the foundation of the 
whole Vedic literature, is composed of songs, in which, in 
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primeval times, at the first stage of their history as‘an in- 
dependent nationality, still at the threshold of the land 
which they afterward filled with their culture, — more 
than 1000 years before the expedition of Alexander the 
Great in the same regions, centuries before the production 
of the Indian Pantheism or of the gods Braluna, Vigyu, Viva, 
—in which that people in childlike simplicity praised and 
entreated their gods, with which they accompanied their 
sacrifices and strove to propitiate the revered ruler of their 
destiny, to gain for themselves and their flocks prosperity 
and secure habitations. From the whole treasury of song 
which, as its best possession, the Indian race had brought 
with it from earlicr homes to the land of the Ganges, 
learned men and teachers in later centuries made a selec- 
tion of the hymns, which had already become partially un- 
intelligible ; these they divided, arranged, aul used in their 
schools (caraya). Such a selection (p@khd, recension), has 
been preserved to us, viz. 0 

The Rigveda; the knowledge of the hymns, 
which will be considered more at length below." It was 
made with the intention of protecting this heritage of 
ancestral times from further corruption, and from destrue- 
tion ; and is therefore, to an extent, a scientific, histor 
ical collection, while the two following sanhits had their 
origin in practical, liturgical uses. 

The S&imaveda, the knowledge of the songs, con- 
tains about 1800 separate verses, for the greater part taken 
’ from the hymns of the Rig, but here torn ont of their ori- 
ginal relation and put together almost without any internal 
connection. Remodeled with certain musical modifica- 
tions, they are called s@man, songs, in which form they 
were recited at the Soma sacrifice * ly a special priest-class, 
whose song-book therefore this Veda is. By the musi- 
cal modification of single verses, the whole number of 
SAman could naturally be greatly increased? 

* This is the favorite sacrifice of the Vedic period, at which the sap of 


the Soma plant, mixed with milk or barley, was offered; of which more 
below, 
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The Yajurveda contains the knowledge of the 
‘prayers. When in time the sacrifice became no lon- 
ger a simple act of divine worship and offering, left to the 
free-will and impulse of the individual, but when more and 
more in every detail an established ritual was set up, the 
exact observance of which fell to various priest-classes, not 
only the verses to be recited during the ceremony, but 
hlso a quantity of formulas and phrases of explanation, of 
excuse, blessing, etc., for practical use, began to be put 
together. Such words, formulas, and passages, partly in 
connected, partly in unconnected form, among them, too, 
not a few verses from the Rig, were called yajus; and the 
‘books containing the yajas for the whole sacrificial cere- 
mony, Yajurveda. We hear of a considerable number of 
such prayer-books; two of them, related in contents, 
but differing in arrangement, have already been edited; a 
third, in all probability the oldest of the existing ones, has 
been disclosed only within the last few years.” The 
composition of all these books belongs to a period when 
the priest-class had already gained a decided ascendency 
over the other classes. 

It was only at a time considerably later than these col- 
lections (trayt vidyd, threefold knowledge), that a fourth 
attained to canonical recognition, the Atharva- or 
Brahma veda, knowledge of incantations, This 
probably contained originally the poetry more properly 
belonging to the people and current among them, which 
only secondarily was admitted into the circle of the 
priests, and distributed among their productions." As a 
historical collection of songs it has most similarity to the 
Rigveda, though the spirit of the two collections is quite 
different, ‘The Rig is permeated by a lively sympathy 

‘ and love of nature; in the Atharvan rule only shrinking 
‘read of its evil spirits and their magic powers.’ The word 
brihman (whence Brahmaveda), here means no longer, as 
in the Rig, ‘devotion, prayer,’ but ‘charm, spell, enchant- 
ment (carmen, incantamen, devotio).’ By the use of such 
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a formula the skilled priest is enabled to attain everything, 
and to force even the gods to the fulfillment of his will. 
Side by side with later passages are found here many for- 
mulas, whose perfect agreement with Old-Germanic spells 
reveals their origin from the ancient Indo-CGermanic 
period. Of this Veda too a new recension has lately 
become known, and with it a considerable quantity of new 
Vedic texts.¥ 

The second grand division of Vedic literature is formed by 
the Brahmana, i¢., writings relating to brélunan, to prayer 
and sacrificial ceremony ‘hese clearly belong to a 
much later period, when the old hymns were regarded as 
aucient and sacred revelation, acquaintance with which 
was confined to a small number of wise priestly teachers, 
among whom, however, even at this period, its interpreta- 
tion was a mutter of strife, because the language had mean- 
time become a different one. The Brilimagas, all of them 
marvelous products of priestly knowledge aud perverted 
imagination, are throughout in prose, and for the greater 
part, like the Sanhitis, furnished with accents, They 
develop the theories of celebrated teachers concerning the 
sense of the old hymns, their relation to the sacrifices, the 
symbolic meaning of the latter, etc. Dogma, mythology, 
legend, philosophy, exegesis, etymology, are here inter- 
Wwoven in reckless confusion. Since these works furnish 
the oldest prescriptions for the ritual and explanation of 
the language, as well as the oldest traditions and philosoph- 
ical speculations, they are not without value for the his- 
tory of language and civilization ; but the gold is largely 
hidden under a mass of dross. 

The Brihmagas themselves, of which a considerable’ 
number are preserved,™* are in luter times looked upon 
as inspired, and united with the hy:mus as gruti, revelation, 
excepting only the youngest portions, the Aranyakas, 
writings for the wood-dwellers (ir 48t0r)." and the U pan- 
igads, instructions. Both classes of works show a method 
of thonght totally different from that of the old Vedic 
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books ; and with their speculations on cosmogony and 
eschatology lead into the midst of the system of the Ve- 
diinta (‘aim or end of Veda").™ 

The third and youngest stage of Vedic literature is the 
Vediinga (‘members of the Veda"), also called Sdtra, The 
more Verio study gained in extent, the more difficult it 
beenme to master it. ‘The mass of material became too 
large; the fullness of description in details had to yield to 
i short survey of the sum of these details, in which the 
greatest brevity was necessary.’ Therefore the most con- 
cise riles were invented with a conventional system for the 
designation of termini technici, expressed in algebraic for- 
mtil, These rules, os well os the books embracing them 
in almost unbroken succession, are called 8 dtra (thread, 
guide, rule); they do not coufine themselves to one school 
or recension, and, eapecially in later times, attain the last 
imaginable degree of brevity. How far this principle was 
pushed may be seen from the saying of the Indian scholars, 
that “an anthor should rejoies as much over the saving of 
half « long vowel as over the birth of a son"; in which it 
must le remembered thet without a son to perform the 
death rites, a Brahman was not thought capable af gaining 
heaven.” Wo must confine ourselves to mentioning the 
six Vorliinga- or Siitra-groups in the traditional order, and 


| to pointing out briefly their signification. They are: 


1. Cikal: pronunciation. 
2. Chandas: metre, 
3. Vylikaraua, (lit. ‘analysis"): grammar, 

4._Nirukta (word-explanation): etymology. 

5. Kalpa: ritual, 

G. Jyotiga: astronomy, 

The first four are chiefly occupied with the reading and 
understanding of the sacred texts; the last two prinei- 
pally with the sacrifice and its sensong.® 

As from the study of Homer tha Greek grammar rose, 
#0 from the study of the Veda grew the Indian: but the in- 
vestigations of the Indians, favored by the constitution of 
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their language, were incomparably deeper and more lost 
ing than those of the Greek grammarians. Prominent 
among the grammatical writings are the Nirukta, a col- 
lection of atrange or obscure words (qkdierrac) of the 
Veda, together with the interpretation of the Vedic inves- 
tigator Yieka (about 600 n.c.}," and the Pritigaikh- 
yas, each of which contains, for the various recensious 
of asingle Veda, the most precise statements of phonetic 
changes, pronunciation, accentnation, metre, ete.” In 
connection, they display a nuraber of delicate observations 
in phonetics, such as only the science of our own day lias 
begun to institute and turn to account.* The above 
named works therefore do not trent of grammatical forma; 
of older works on this subject little has been left us, clearly 
because a later work, in its comprehensive and practical 
presentation surpassed all carlier ones and made them 
auperfiuous; namely, the grammar of Pfimini, who prob- 
ably lived in the third century po “Tn them is presented 
the avientilic treatment of a single tongue ina perfection 
which arouses tle wouler smd olmiration of all those who 
are more thoroughly acquainted with it; which even now 
stands, not only unsurpassed, but not even attained, and 
which in many respects may be looked upon as the model 
for similar work. In this presentation of the Sanskrit the 
method of the Indian grammarians was displayed; and it 
found #0 much the more speedy acceptance, since it is 
nearly allied to the tendency which since the beginning of 
this century lins made itself felt with ever increasing 
power in other sciences. This is tha method applied to 
the natural sciences; the method which seeks to gain 
knowledge of a subject from itself, hy analysis into its cle- 
ments. It views language os a natural phenomenon, the 
character of which it strives to determine by analysis into 


* LT believe Tahal sot be contradicted We Helmivolts, or Es, or other 
representatives of phonetic sclomee, if To say that, to the presemt day, tho 
Ploneticiane of Tndia of the fifth century me, are onearpassed in their 
analysis of the clements of language. Lor Afier, GR, 1S 
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its component parts and investigation of their functions; 
by this method and its wonderful results the linguistic 
labors of the Indians have pre-eminently,— indeed, almost 
alone, — made it possible for modern philology to take 
up its problem and work it out to its end with the success 
which is universally conceded to it.” — (Benfey.)™ 

The treatises on Ritual, the Kalpasfitras, spe- 
cially called Saitra,™ are either: 

1. Grautasfitra (pertaining to gruti, revelation) ; i¢., 
they contain the prescriptions for the solemn ceremonies 
to be perforined with the assistance of the priests and with 
exact observance of the ritual™*; or 

2. Smfrtasitra (pertaining to smrti, tradition); ie., 
they teach the observances prescribed by tradition, and 
are divided into a) Grhyasfitra, giving the models for 
acts of domestic piety which must accompany the individ- 
ual and his family in all special circumstances of life from 
the cradle to the grave; these books, though made later, pre- 
serve many ancient characteristics;™ and into b) Dhar- 
masfitra, which fix the rules of daily life in act and 
attitude toward others;™ from these last arose later the 
metrical law-books (Dharmagfistra) of Manu, Yijnaval- 
kya, and others.** 

There are, finally, a number of additions (Parigista, 
i.¢., rapadurdpueva), among which I mention the Purfinas 
(‘old tales"), which in their present form date at the 
earliest from the eighth century a.p., only because, up to 
the fourth decade of the present century, ~ (with some 
“historians " even later!) — they ranked with the Upani- 
gads as the most important source of ‘Indian’ and ‘ Vedic’ 
religious conceptions.” 

Upon the whole of this rich literature, which in extent 
at least equals all the preserved monuments of the Greek 
literature, essentially rest the commentaries of Midhava 
and Sfyana, still preserved and highly regarded in 
India, which however were only composed in the four- 
teenth century a.D, About 1850, in the middle of the 
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Dekkhan, in the Karnfta territory, a man of humble, non- 
Aryan descent succeeded in throwing off the Mohammedan 
yoke and in setting up in those regions once more and for 
the last time a magnificent Indian nation, by founding the 
dynasty of Vijayanagara (city of Victory). At the court 
of the third king of this dynasty, Bukka, the prime minis- 
ter, Madhava, and his brother Sfiyana instituted an in- 
tense and widespread scientific activity, to which we owe, 
among many other works, these Vedic commentaries or 
paraphrases.7 

What then is more natural than, at the time when the 
Veda was beginuing to be understood, when a wholly new 
world was here unfolding to view, the understanding of 
which however presented at the outset the very greatest 
difficulties, — what more natural than that aid should 
eagerly be sought, which might serve for the interpretation 
of this unknown material! It was a matter of rejoicing 
that works were at once found explaining or paraphrasing 
every word of the foundation text; and as they appeal at 
every step to old authorities, it was believed that in them 
lay not a tradition or traditional explanation, but the 
tradition, —the true interpretation from ancient times. 
The problem of Vedic investigation was considered to be 
the search for and discovery of that interpretation which 
was current in India a few centuries ago, ic. the inter- 
pretation presented in the Commentaries. On the other 
hand, Roth insisted from the beginning that these 
commentaries could by no means be taken as the chief 
guides, for we have to seek not the sense which these 
hooks attribute to the hymns, but that which the com- 
posers themselves intended; that these works might 
indeed be excellent guides to the understanding of the 
theological books and the ritual, but altogether insufli- 
cient in the far older and entirely different territory of the 
hymns; that concerning the latter there was nowhere @ 
trace of views handed down by tradition, é-., of continuity 
in the interpretation, but only a tradition among investi- 
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gators, But that any other tradition was not imaginable ; 
for it only began to be asked how one point or another in 
the old hymns was to be interpreted, when they were no 
longer, or at least no longer clearly, understood ; * that we 
havo in the so-called tradition only attempts at a solu- 
tion, not the solution itself; that in discovering the latter, 
European scholars would succeed much better than Indian 
theologians, having the advantage in freedom of judgment, 
as well as in @ langer range of view and historical faculty. 
fowever, Roth expressed himself thus only on occasion,” 
but boldly and independently began to buildanew. By the 
aid of grammatical and etymological comparison, by con- 
fronting all passages related in sense and form, he endeav- 
ored, keeping in view the tradition, to evolve the meaning 
of single words, and 30 created a broad and firm founda- 
tion fur Vedic exegesis;® while others, partly in more nega- 
tive manner proved the impracticability of the native in- 
terpretation, partly went forward on the road newly pointed 
out." The correctness of the method is to-day no longer 
challenged by any non-Indian scholar;* even in India 
itself within a few years the publication of an cdition of 
the Rigveda has been undertaken which more and more 
makes independent use of the results and methods of Eu- 
ropean scholarship.* But no one disputes that we have 
not yet by far reached the foundation ; and none better 
know this than those who are zealously striving, on the 
path pointed out and with continual observance of the 
native tradition, to further, by minute investigation of 
particulars, the understanding of these ancient hymns. 
All these corrections will in no measure detract from the 
services of the founder of Vedic exegesis. ‘That Roth 
has cut his way through the fog of Indian misinterpreta- 


* The deyree to which the understanding of these texts had been lost 


may be illustrated by a literary strife between Yaske and another Vedic © 


scholar, Kautsa. The latter insisted that explanation of the words was 
useless, since the hymns had wo meaning at all; to which Yiska responded, 
that it was not tho fnalt of the rafter that the blind man did not soo it; 
that was the fault of the blind man, 
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tion straight to the kernel of the Veda, that he has seized 
with sure historical sense the spirit of Indian antiquity, 
that he has taught us to recognize the power and freshness 
of expression, of which the Indians knew little more, — 
this is one of the most ‘brilliant achievements of modern 


philology.’ — (Delbritek.)™ 


THE VEDIO PEOPLE AND ITS CIVILIZATION. 

After this general literary and historical introduction, 
we must preface our special subject, the examination of 
the Rigveda, with some account of the people among 
whom the book arose, of its life and occupation, its manner 
of action and thought. In this we may throughout rely 
on Zimmer's excellent work, Altindisches Leben, Berlin, 
1879, which presents a masterly picture of the culture of 
the Vedic Aryans, drawn from all the Sanhitis.™ 

To comparative philology we owe the indisputable proof 
of the fact that the ancestors of Indians and Iranians and. 
Greeks, of Slavs and Lithuanians and Germans, of Italians 
and Celts, in far distant ages spoke one language, and as a 
single people held dwelling-places in common, wherever 
that home may have been situnted;* and further, that 
for a considerable period after their separation from their 
brothers living further to the west, the Indians and Iran- 
ians lived together, and distinguished themselves from 
other tribes by the common name of Aryan.” After 
their separation from the Iranians, the Eastern Aryans, the 
later Indians, wandered from the west into the land 
afterward called India, descending from the heights of 
Iran, probably over the western passes of the Hindukush. 
As to their place of abode at the time of composition of 
mostof the hymns of the Rig—about 2000-1500 n.c*— 
the names of rivers mentioned in the hymns give definite 
information. According to these, the chief settlement of 
the Vedic people was then in the territory of the Sindhu 
(toxlay Indus, Sindh), the banks of the mighty stream 
itself being probably most thickly populated, the river, 
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after receiving all its tributaries, reaching so great a width 
that boats midway between its shores are invisible from 
either. ‘The singers in inspired strains sing its greatness: 
* With nourishing waves it rushed forth, a firm stronghold 
and brazen fortress for us; like a fighter in his chariot, the 
stream flows on, overtaking all others. It alone among 
the rivers flows with pure water from the mountains to 
the sea; with regard for riches, for many men, it brings 
fatness and a refreshing draught to the dwellers on the 
ishore,” 

Simple tribes, like the Gandhari (TavSdpioc) still re- 
mained in the valley of the Kubh&i (Kabul) and the 
Suvista (Swat), a northern tributary; to the south the 
settlements had been pushed beyond the mouths of the 
Krumu (Krum) and Gomatt (Gomal), but not far beyond 
the union of the Sindhu with the Pancanada,* though 
they knew of the Sindhu’s emptying into the ocean. In the 
north, the western and middle Himflaya formed an impas- 
sable wall; to the east the Qutudrt (Satlay) must for a 
long time have formed the boundary, across which from 
time to time they moved forward to the Yamun& (Jumna) 
and Gang (Ganges), enticed by the beauty of the land 
and pressed on by advancing tribes behind.” 

In East Kabulistan and the Panjab, therefore, 
where the condition of climate and soil was about the 
same as now,” the Aryan colonists lived in their houses; 
for they had already changed the movable tent of the shep- 
herd and nomad for a more fixed shelter. “Columns were 
set up on firm ground, with supporting beams leaning 
obliquely against them, and connected by rafters on which 
long bamboo rods were laid, forming the high roof. Be- 
tween the cornerposts other Leams were set up, according 
to the size of the house. The crevices in the walls were 
filled in with straw or reeds, tied in bundles, and the whole 

* Pancanada, the five rivers, signified primarily the union of the five 
rivers, Vitasta, Asikni, Parusnt or Iravati, Vipic, and Qutudri; then the 
whale region, as today, the Panjab Sve Note 39. 
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was to some extent covered] with the same material. The 
various parts were fasteved tge ther with bars, pegs, ropes 
and thongs.” ‘The house cwld be shat in by a door, 
which, as in the Homeric houses, was fastened with a 
strap! A number of such dwellings form the village; 
fenced and enclosed settlements give protection against 
wild animals; aguinst the attacks of enenies and against 
inundations large tracts were arrangecl on higher ground, 
protected by earthworksandiitchs But of cities, ie. 
of collections of adjoining losses, serr-ounded by wall and 
moat, there is no mention“ 

The principal means of susterane was cattle-keeping. 
Repeatedly in the hyanns we meet with the prayer for 
whole herds of cows and homes, sleep and goats, heifers 
and buffaloes, but especially of amilch-cows, which are to 
more than one singer the sum of ‘all good which Indra 
has created for our enjoyment’ By cLivine power the red 
cow yields the white milk, from which is prepared mead 
and butter, ‘the favoritefoodef gwis and men,’ and per- 
haps also cheese.” After the cattk, the most important 
interest is the cultivationof thesoil. Theground is worked 
with plough and harrow,mattock and Iroeand when neces- 
sary watered by means of artificial mals. Twice in the 
year the products of the field, esy>ecull-y barley, ripen; the 
grain is threshed on the floor, the corn, separated from 
husk and chaff by the vinnowing, is ground in the mill 
and made into bread. Mera still engagrein hunting game 
with bow and arrow, snares and traps, but this ocoupation 
has no importance as a means of livelihood, and fishing 
still less. The chief food consists, together with bread, 
of various preparations of milk, cakes of flour and butter, 
many sorts of vegetables and fruits; mocat, cooked on the 
spit or in pots, is little usec], and was probably eaten only 
at the great feasts and family gatherings, Drinking plays 
throughout a much more prominat part than eating. 
“ The waters are indeed pre-eminently porised; in them lie 
all healing properties, anid they secure to the body health, 
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protection and long-continued sight of the sun ;— but it 
no more ovourred to the Vadic people to quanch their 
thirst with water than to the ancient Germans. They 
bathed in it, ul the cattle drank it; man had other bev- 
erages,” —auri, a brandy made from corn or barley, and 
above all, the sorrow-dispelling Soma, which, on account of 
its inspiring power, was raised to the position of a god, 
and will therefore be considered below.” 

Among occupations that of the wood-worker is moat 
frequently mentioned; he is still carpenter, wheelwright 
and joiner in one, and is akilled not only in building war 
chariots and wagons with all their parts, but also in more 
delicate carved work, such as artistic cups, eto. The tan- 
ner prepares leather from the hide of the slaughtered cattle, 
and uses it for water-bottles, bow-strings, slings and other 
articles. Metal-workers, smiths and potters ply their craft 
for the purposes of common life. Navigation, being 
confined to the streams of the Panjab, could not be very 
important,and trade exists only as barter, the foundation 
of which, as well as the money unit, is the cow, in reference 
to which all things are valued. But the transition to the 
use of coined money was being prepared by the various 
golden ornaments and jewelry; active tradesmen and usu- 
rérs come to view; while the occurrence of the Babylonian 
mina as an acgepted gold standard proves, in connection 
with other facts, a very early intercourse between India 
antl the western Semitic colonies. 

The women understood the plaiting of mats, weaving 
and sewing; they manufactured the wool of the sheep 
into clothing for men and covering for animals, and were 
especially oceupied with their many ornaments and deco- 
rations.* 

The foundation of the state waa formed by the Family, 
at the head of which stood the father as lord of the house. 
The foundation of a family proceeded from the man. At 
festal gatherings and similar occasions there were often 
opportunities for forming acquaintance between youth and 
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maiden, and even then careful mothers did not neglect, at 
such times, to come to their daughters’ assistance with 
advice and action. If such an acquaintance proved last- 
ing, permission for the marriage had to be sought from the 
father or, after his death, from the eldest brother. This 
office was assumed by a friend of the suitor, who is always 
the oldest unmarried son of a family, for it was a settled 
custom for the children of a family to marry in order of 
age. If the suitor was acceptable, he had to purchase his 
bride by rich gifts to his future father-inlaw. Thereupon 
the marriage was celebrated in traditional form in the 
presence of both families and their friends in the house of 
the bride's parents. Further on we shall have opportunity 
for a fuller description of the ceremony. That a marriage 
portion was given with the young wife is not distinctly 
stated but is yet indicated, as also that a rich inheritance 
helped many a girl to gain a husband, who otherwise 
would have remained in her father’s house. In the new 
home the young wife is subject to her husband, but at the 
game time mistress of the farm-laborers and slaves, and of 
parents- and brothers-in-law. The Vedic singers know no 
more tender relation than that between the husband and 
his willing, loving wife, who is praised as “his home, the 
darling abode and bliss in his house.” The high position 
of the wife is above all shown by the fact that she partici- 
pates in the sacrifice with her husband; with harmonious 
mind at the early dawn both, in fitting words, send up 
their prayers to the Eternals.” These relations are com- 
prehensible only if monogamy was the rule; and to this 
the texts point directly. Though there were instances of 
polygamy, especially among kings and nobles, yet the ordi- 
nary condition was “a united pair, with one heart and one 
mind, free from discord.” Marriage was looked upon as 
an arrangement founded by the gods, the aim of which 
was the mutual support of man and wife and the propaga- 
tion of their race; therefore it is the often-repeated wish 
of the Vedic singer to beget a son of his own flesh, whose 
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place could never be filled by adoption; while the birth 
of a daughter is nowhere distinctly desired, but is even 
plainly asked to be averted.” That exposure of new-born 
children ® and of old people enféebled by age™ occurs 
offends our feelings no more than the well-known custom 
of burning the widows, for thousands of years demanded 
by the Bribmans. The latter, it is true, is nowhere evi- 
denced in the Rigveda; only by palpable falsification of a 
hymn, which will be examined later, has the existence of 
the custom been forcibly put into the texts, which, on the 
contrary, prove directly the opposite, —the return of the 
widow from her husband's corpse into a happy life, and 
her re-marriage. Yet from other indications we have to 
accept the probability that the custom, which in the oldest 
times was wide-spread, of causing the widow to follow her 
husband to death, was also observed now and then in the 
Vedio period." Such features might easily modify our 
general verdict regarding the stage of morality and culture 
of the Vedic Aryans; but we must not forget that “peo- 
ple in a condition of nature are not sentimental, as to-lay 
peasants are not; and that the death of a relative, or the 
thought of their own, leaves them indifferent.”" When, 
in addition to what has been said above of the tender rela- 
tion between husband and wife, we learn that violence to 
defenceless maidens and unfaithfulness on the part of a 
married woman belong to the heaviest offences, we must 
infer that true womanliness and morality generally pre- 
vailed. It is a matter of course that the picture had its 
shadows. Even at that time the woman was charged with 
fickleness, light-mindedness, and lack of judgment; men- 
tion is here and there made of the sons of unmarried 
women; fallen ones tried to free themselves from the con- 
sequences of their misdeeds in criminal manner, and even 
prostitutes were not wanting.” 

On the foundation of the family rests the State, the 
organization of which in the Vedic period is very near that 
of the primitive times. For protection against threatened 
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attacks and for the purpose of marauding incursions into 
the territury of other peoples, coalitious were formed be- . 
tween tribes; but having returned home after a victory, 
in times of peace the individual people or tribe formed the 
highest political unit, which was divided into districts, 
which in tarn were composed of single clans or hamlets. 
The latter were originally, as the expressions in the texts 
make evident, each a single kindred, a number of families 
more nearly connected among themselves. This tribe divi- 
sion was applied not only in time of peace but also, as 
among the Afghans to-day, in battle; warriors of the same 
families, localities, districts, and tribes fought side by 
side, iu the manner which Tacitus describes as character 
istic of the Germans, and as Nestor advises Agamemnon to 
make his arrangement.” 


* The government of the Aryau states thus organized was 


naturally, in consequence of their origin in the family, a 
monarchical, at the head of which the king stands as 
leader, his dignity being in many instances hereditary. In 
other cases, he was elected by all the districts in assemblies 
of the tribe, or in times of peace several members of the 
royal family exercised the power in common. At all 
events the kingship was nowhere absolute, but everywhere 
limited by the will of the people, which made its power 
felt in assemblies of the nation, the district, and the tribe. 
In peace the king was “jadge and protector” of his peo- 
ple, who owed him lasting obedience but no settled trib- 
ute; only voluntary gifts were brought to him. In war 
he held the chief command and it was his duty, at serious 
junctures, ¢.g., before a battle, to prepare a sacrifice for 
the tribe, either performing it himself or causing a priestly 
singer to perform it.* In this custom of the kings to be 
represented by a priestly substitute, is to be recognized 
the beginning of the historically unique Indian hierarchy 
and the origin of the castes, the existence of which in the 
oldest Vedic times, in spite of all assertions to the con- 
trary, must be denied.” 
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That developed ideas of Law were present in the old- 
est period is taught by the common legal terms existing 
in the various languages of our family. The Vedic texts 
present a further list of such terms, and the hymns strongly 
prove how deeply the prominent minds in the people were 
persuaded that the eternal ordinances of the rulers of the 
world were as inviolable in mental and moral matters as 
in the realm of nature, and that every wrong act, even the 
unconscious, was punished and the sin expiated. But the 
same hymns also show that the relations of the various 
members of the community among themselves were not 
always the best. Deceitful men strove to injure in every 
way, by slander, lying, and fraud; thieves plied their 
vocation under the concealing shadow of night; daring 
swindlers, highwaymen, and robbers terrorized the peace- 
able and embittered the life of the upright. In cases of 
doubt as to guilt or the guilty one, recourse was had to 
oath, on more serious occasions to the decision of the gods 
in various forms; unworthy men were expelled from the 
clan and became fugitives.” But there are also more 
pleasing features. Praise is given to those who from their 
abundance willingly dispense to the needy, to those who 
do not turn away from the hungry, but who by deeds of 
kindness to the poor increase their own possessions, and 
who in change of fortune never swerve from their faith- 
fulness to old friends. 

When business is despatched in the assembly, the 
shrewd men gather together; “they sift their words like 
corn in a sieve and remember their friendship.” Others 
engage in sport and joking over their drinking, and pour 
forth irony and boasts or indulge in play with dice, which 
was passionately loved, and at which many @ man gambled 
away his possessions, and finally even his own person. 
“Of no effect is the father’s punishment of the dissolate 
son; the player is unmoved by the destruction of his 
home; he remains indifferent though his wife become the 
property of others ; he rises early and indulges in the pas- 
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sion of play till evening ; defeat in play is equivalent to 
starvation and thirst.” Wives and maidens attire them- 
selves in gay robes and set forth to the joyful teast; 
youths and girls hasten to the meadow when forest and 
field are clothed in fresh verdure, to take part in the 
dance. Cymbals sound, and seizing each other lads and 
damsels whirl about until the ground vibrates and clouds 
of dust envelop the gaily moving throng.” 

A more earnest trait appears in the favorite contests in 
the chariot race, for it is the peaceful preparation for the 
decisive struggle on the battle-field, for the joyous war in 
which they delighted, and which plays so large a part in 
the songs as well as the life of the people. In the battle 
Indra seeks his friend, battle and struggle give the hero 
experience and renown, when with his fellow-warriors he 
helps to conquer new homes or to protect those already 
won, whether against other Aryans or the hosts of abo- 
rigines (dasyu), from whom the colonists were sharply sep- 
arated by different color, different customs, and above all, 
by different religion. When an enemy approaches the 
Aryan boundaries, earthworks are thrown up, a barricade 
of timbers erected, impassable bulwarks of bronze made, 
and sacrifices offered to the gods to secure their help. 
Then the army advances with loud battle-songs, with the 
sound of drums and trumpets, with waving banners, 
against the opposing force. The warrior stands at the left, 
of the chariot, and beside him the charioteer, and the foot- 
soldiers fight in close lines, village beside village, tribe 
beside tribe (cf. page 17). The warrior is protected by’ 
brazen coat of mail and helmet; with the bow he hurls 
against the enemy feathered arrows with poisoned tips of 
horn or metal, or presses on with spear and axe, lance and 
sling. And when the enemy is conquered, loud rejoicing 
resounds with the beat of drums, like the noise of the ris- 
ing storm; the sacred fire is kindled to offer to the gods a 
song and sacrifice of thanksgiving, and then to divide the 
spoil. 
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Iu arts and sciences the race still stood on the lowest 
stage. The art of writing it did not possess (and even for 
along time afterward), and little was known of the ideas 
of number or of measure. The theories of cosmogony 
are altogether childish.” Among the countless stars cer- 
tuin ones had already been observed and named, before all, 
the Bear, followed by Sirius and the five planets.” The 
lunar year of 354 days was in various ways brought into 
harmony with the solar year; either the twelve extra days 
were added yearly (cf. below, p. 87 *), or they were allowed 
to accumulate, and a thirteenth month from time to time 
was adied to the twelve.*— Their medical art distin- 
guished quite a number of diseases, but almost the sole 
curatives and preventives known were charms and the use 
of amulets and healing herbs, whose power was brought 
forth and made effectual only by the sacred formula.” 
Deeper natures indeed only hoped to be freed from their 
ills by repentance and reformation; for sickness was to 
them “divinely sent chains” with which Varuna, the 
world’s ruler, bound those who transgressed his eternal 
laws.” 

Only one art had long been in full bloom, that of 
poetry; of this we have the most convincing evidence in 
that collection of songs, to the more detailed examination 
of which we now proceed. 
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THE OOLLECTION.—FORM AND OONTENTS OF 
THE HYMNS. 


THE recension which has come down to us, the received 
text of the Qfikala school (Gikalag&ikha), contains in 
ten books (Mandala)™ 1017 (or 1028) hymns,” the ex- 
tent of which about equals that of the Homeric poems. 
As arule, the oldest hymns are contained in Books 2-7; 
these show only portions, each assigned by tradition to a 
single family,” in which they were long preserved as a 
family inheritance. These are in order the hymna of 
Grtsamada, Vigviimitra, Viimadeva, Atri, Bharadvija, 
Vasistha and their deseendants. The internal arrange- 
ment of these Mandalas bears distinct traces of the work 
of asingle school; the hymna in each are arranged in groups 
according to the gods addressed ; and these groups always 
follow the same order, —first the hymns to Agni, then 
those to Indra, etc. Inside the groups the position of the 
hymns is determined by the number of verses in diminish- 
ing order; where this principle seems violated, the hymns 
are either to be separated into shorter ones or they found 
a place in the collection only ata later date." The eighth 
book contains chiefly hymna of the Kanva gens, but shows 
no prevailing principle in their arrangement. Book 9 
seems to betray a different origin, all its hymns being 
addressed to one divinity, the inspiring Soma, honored ag 
a god, and being arranged with reference to the metres. 
The youngest portion is Books 1 and 10, which, with beau- 
tiful examples of Vedic lyrical poetry, also show productions 
of the latest period of Vedic time, and even of the time of 
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compilation. The fourteen groups of the first book, each 
hymns of one family, show the same principle in‘ their 
arrangement as the family books; the tenth shows smaller 
collections (¢g., liturgical) ; the whole Mandala gives the 
impression of a subsequent compilation of religious and 
secular pieces not collected before. 

Since the time at which our collection was closed, about 
the year 1500 nc," the text has been handed down, 
though for centuries orally,” with the most painstaking 
care, 90 that since that time, nearly 8000 years ago, it has 
suffered no changes whatever ; — with a care such that the 
history of other literatures has nothing similar to compare 
with it. The Indians were not satisfied with one form of 
the text, but made several; grammatical treatises were 
written upon the mutual relations of the various forms 
and other like precautions taken. But it is true that at 
the period of compilation much had become unintelligible ; 
a method of exposition had gained currency which to a cer- 
tain extent replaced the text, and it is probable that only 
few hymns then preserved exactly the same form in which 
they were composed, For example, it is easy to show that 
in many hymns the order of the verses is changed and that 
in others verses not belonging to the hymn have been 
interpolated. Many such erratic portions were collected 
by the scholiasts in places where from the occurrence of the 
same or similar words they inferred a similar sense (cf. 
p. 10°); others show themselves to be modern, and in part 
very senseless, variations of old hymns or additions made 
by the priests for the support of their doctrine.” 

Little need be said of the external form of the hymns; 
this language is an exceedingly ancient popular dialect,” 
which differs, in all grammatical points (accentuation, 
phonetics, word-formation, declension, conjugation, syn- 
tax) and in its vocabulary, from the later artificial Indian 
language, the Sanskrit * of the law-books, epics, dramas, etc., 

© Sanskrit is the artificial, adorned speech of the three higher castes and 
the learned literary language in distinction to the popular dialect, Prékrit. 
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in a much greater depree than, e.g., the language of Homer 
from the Attic. Here the wonderful imagery of the lan- 
guage shines out in transparent clearness and exuberance 
of sparkling brilliancy ; its forms of expression are poured 
forth as from an inexhaustible apring ; we meet everywhere 
origiuality, richness of diction, pushing growth,and buoy- 
ant life, which, not yet fettered as in later Sanskrit by the 
iron-bound canons of a learned grammar, give us glimpees 
of the development and history of the language, in the 
laboratory of that immense intellectual product, through 
which the languages of our faunily have become the most 
cultivated of all tongues. In a certain sense this dialect 
too is artistic; it is, like the language of Homer, though to 
a smaller degree, a popular artistic or poatio speech devel- 
oped in the guilds of singers, and the many conventional 
turns of expression in it plainly prove that the art of song 
had long been fostered and practised among the people. 
Here, as in Homer, we often find fixed epithets, formulaic 
expressions confined to certain connections, rhetorical 
adornments, idioms and whole passages which repeated] 
re-cecur unchanged or with slight variations. Assonance, 
Homoioteleuta, Parachesis and other rhetorical figures, and 
especially the most varied play upon words, are of frequent 
application ; the refrain, repeating some principal thought, 
is used with great freedom.® 

The syntactical relations are usually clear; in the use 
of caso and mode much more of the original fullness of 
the language is preserved than in Sanskrit or the classical 
tongues. But since pure Syntax, the developed struc- 
ture of periods, was not yet matured, it is sometimes im: 
possible to fix upon one or another translation and explan- 
ation of a verse ag the sole possible and only correct one, 
even in passages where every individual word is fully 
clear.4 


Tt ia weed in the Indlan drama only by gods aed male members of the first 
bro Gaetes, priosta aod warriors, while all females (iidluding goddeasa), 
children, and people of lower class apeak Prékrie. 
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The metrical laws are simple; the stanzas consist 
throughout of three or more, generally of three or four 
verses; the latter contain eight, eleven, or twelve syllables, 
seldom five, more seldom four or more than twelve, and 
are therefore usually dimeter, trimeter, or trimeter cata- 
lectic; the casura occurs after the fourth or fifth syllable. 
The first syllables of the verse are not fixed in regard to 
quantity (ancipites), while the last four are in general 
strictly measured, iambic in verses of twelve syllables 
(u—w), trochaic in those of eleven (uo); only a 
few older hymns with verses of eight syllables show a 
trochaic cadence. 

In many hymns two or three stanzas are more closely 
connected, and thus form a strophe; in othersa kind of 
chain-structure is noticeable, in which the beginning of a 
stanza or strophe takes up the closing thought of the last 
stanza or strophe. There are, even at this early date, iso- 
lated instances of lyrical dialogue; of which there 
are also forms which picture the progress of the action and 
describe past events, and which therefore correspond in 
nature to the ballad. 

As to the contents, it has already been pointed out 
above (page 8), that the far greater proportion of hymns 
belongs to the religious lyric; a small number only of sec- 
ular songs is preserved in the tenth book. The great ma- 
jority of the hymns are invocations and adoration of the 
gods respectively addressed ; their keynote is a simple out- 
pouring of the heart, a prayer to the eternals, an invitation 
to them to accept favorably the gift reverently consecrated. 
Of the later theory of inspiration the hymns recognize 
nothing. The singer's wish is to give eloquent expression 
to the sentiments which a god has placed in his sunl,— 
to give vent to the crowding emotions of his heart. “As 
a skilled workman builds the wagon, like well-adorned and 
fitted garments he forms his song as best he can according 
to his knowledge and ability.” © 

Therefore the hymns vary greatly in value; by the side 
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of the splendid productions of divinely inspired poeta we 
flod a large number of unimportant, tiresome, and over- 
burdened compositions, But this does not appear strange, 
when we rewember that the Rigveda furnishes us the works 
of the most various pocts of a whole people, some of whom 
are separated by a period of at lenst 1000 years; that indi- 
vidual genius is confined neither to locality nor age, and 
that these productions at the time of compilation, even 
then partially unintelligible, were looked upon as ancient, 
divinely inspired wisdom, and therefore protected against 
all human criticiam. Even the flower of the Vedio lyric 
suffers from monotony and endless repetition, since almost 
all the hymns are variations of the same theme; but through 
them all we feel the fresh breath of a vigorous poetry of 
Nature. If one will only take the trouble to project him- 
self into the life and theuglt, the poetry and action of a 
people and age, which best display the first development 
of intellectual activity in our own race,* he will find him- 
self attracted by these hymns on many sides, now by their 
childlike simplicity, now by the freshness or delicacy of 
their imagery, and again by the boldness of their painting 
and their scope of fancy. And most certainly these truly 
unique literary remaing, which throw the strongest light 
on the most varied conditions of life, of classical as well as 
present peoples, will remain sealed for all who do not take 
that trouble, —who are used to recognize a common hu- 
manity and pure beauty only when clothed in the most 
modern forms. They will be closed for all who have never 
experienced the delight of following back to its distant 
mouutain-sources the mighty river of human thought, on 
whose surface we ourselves are hastening toward the Fu- 
ture, who no longer have any soul for that which has freed 
minds of millions of human beings with their noblest 
hopes, fears, and endenvorsa; who lack the sense for the 
History of Humanity.® 
Turning now to the 


* "Th oo for ng wo are Aryans in apeech, that ia, in thought, es fer the 
Rigveda is our own oldest book.” — Max Asiiler. 
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RELIGIOUS POETRY, 


we shall not, from what has preceded, expect to find any 
unified views or defined prevailing conceptions. Each one 
of the poets so far separated in time follows his own imag- 
ination, his individual feeling, his momentary perception, 
which may conform with those of most of his contempo- 
raries, or may be centuries ahead of them. The whole sig- 
nificance of the Rigveda in reference to the general history 
of religion, as has repeatedly been pointed out in modern 
times, rests upon this, that it presents to us the develop- 
ment of religious conceptions from the earliest beginnings 
to the deepest apprehension of the godhead and its relations 
to man. “Very differently,” says L. Geiger, “from all 
others of the oldest literatures known to us, which show 
new forms rising on the ruins of a past sunk in oblivion or 
produced by the contact and commingling of the spiritual 
characteristics of various peoples, we have in these hymns 
the picture of an original, primitive life of mankind, 
free from foreign influences, not restored in new forms 
from the destruction of the past, but springing forth new 
and young from the bosom of Nature,—a spiritual form 
still unspoiled in word and deed; and that which every- 
where clse we see only as complete and finished, is here 
presented in process of formation. ‘Therefore in these 
hymns lies the key to understanding not only the subse- 
quent development of the Indians, nor alone that of all 
peoples in part springing from the same root, but also, from 
the unity of nature recognized in the whole process of devel- 
opment of our race, the key to the productions of all specu- 
lative power on earth, or to the whole contents of mind, 
i.¢., its lasting acquisitions, from the period when convic- 
tions formed from impressions retained in memory first 
took shape among men, and manifold opinions, beliefs, or 
knowledge were at all possible.” * 
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THE EELIGIONS THOUGHT 


is here in greater part filled with the productions of 
sense. JA maze of marvellous stories and myths reveals 
the mighty influence of the ever-changing phenomena of 
nature upon the son of earth. The forces of nature im- 
press him now as friends, again ag @netiies, and he views 
the wonders of the great creation with the unaccustomed 
eyes of the child. As a German nursery rhyme asks: 
“Tell me how white milk can come from the red cow," —ao 
an Indian sage ia struck with wénder thnt- the rough red 
cow gives soft white milk, and this miracle is praised again 
and again as an evidence of divine power.” There is of 
course no recognition of the laws of nature, and science 
does not, as now, spring up at every step as an obstacle to 
imagination. Now we calculate at what moment a certain 
star will be visible at a certain spot on the earth, and the 
rising of the aun causes us no astonishment,—we know 
that it happens necessarily. Not so the man of that time; 
when he sees the sun moving freely through the heavens, 
so evidently producing all life upon the earth, seen and 
known by all, and yet to all a mystery from beginning to 
end, what it is, whence it comes, whither it goes, — then 
he asks : 
*Topropped beneath, not fastened firm, how comes jt 

That downward turned, he falls not downward? 

The guide of his ascending path,—who saw it?"— 4. 18, §, 

Full of wonder he begins to conjecture “whither the 
Pleiades, that show themselves in the night, go by day," 
and it seems a miracle to him that“ the sparkling waters 
of all rivers dow into one ocean, without ever filling 
°°" Such expressions of wonder, if wa try to place 
ourselves in sympathy with the childlike mental conditions 
of that primitive time, we shall not find childish ; we shall 
rather wonder at the happy and graphic expressions with 
which man is able to clothe his thoughts when beginning 

* Cf. Eccles. 1.7: All the rivers run inte the sea; yet the sen is not fall. 
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for the first time to grope about him, to perceive, to ob- 
serve, and from repeated observations to draw conclusions. 
In all the phenomena of nature he observes movement and 
action similar to his own or those of his immediate sur- 
roundings; but because he never sees movement or action 
here behind which a moving or acting person does not 
stand, he logically refers these occurrences in nature to 
acting persons, who for him coincide with the phenomena. 
The bright all-containing heaven is him the “ Lightener ” 
(Dyaus) or the “Surrounder” (Varuna); the moon is 
the “ Measurer ” (Méas, Gr. jujp, pels); the sun, the “ Mlum- 
inator” (Sa@rya) or the “Enlivener” (Savitar) or the 
“Nourisher” (Pasan), ete. This silent “wanderer” 
through space, — this majestic ruler of the firmament, — 
this friend, departing in the dark West and returning in 
the shining East, in its daily and yearly courses first 


showed men an unbroken rule, a strict, unchanging order — 


(rta)™ And as the “thinking one” (md@nuga, Mensch, 
man) looks further about him, he observes that, while his 
own plans are 90 often crossed and destroyed, while noth- 
ing in his daily life has permanency, throughout the whole 
realm of Nature onler, unchangeable and “inimitable,” 
prevails, “In ever-varying alternation with the day-star, 
the moon light-giving moves through the night; solitary it 
wanders through tho gathering of many; it waxes and 
wanes; the breathing being of yesterday dies to-day and 
returns living to-morrow.” “Every day, in unceasing in- 
terchange with night and her dark wonders, comes the 
dawn with her bright ones, to reanimate the worlds, never 
failing in her place, never in her time, — both ever enter- 
ing on their paths with renewed youth.” “Day and night 
know their seasons, when the dark sister must give place 
to the bright; they halt not, nor stand still; unlike in 
color but of like mind both pursue their endless way,” and 
unchangingly the hot and cold seasons follow each other. 

All these occurrences and the forces behind them, these 
natural phenomena conceived of as personal, are pictured 
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by man as being similar to himself; human in their think- 
ing, feeling, and acting; but, since their order is never dis- 
turbed, their will never bent, and their power never broken, 
infinitely more powerful and exalted and wise ; to him they 
are creatures against whose will no one on earth can 
contend™ As light is to him the symbol of all happiness 
and blessings, he calls these wise powers, these infallible 
guardians of the eternal order of the worlds the Shining 
Ones (devds, divi), and he adores them as givers of good,” 
as gods. In pressing need there rises in his heart a yearn- 
ing for a helper; he looks about among his kinsmen and 
companions for aid, but in vain. “ Who will take pity, 
who will give us refreslinent, who will come nigh with 
help? The counsels counsel, the thoughts in the hearts, 
the wishes wish, they fly out into the worlds; no other 
merciful one is found but them: therefore my longing lifts 
itself to the gods."™ Anxiously the hopeful ask: 


** Who is it knows, and who can tell us sorely 
Where lies the path that leads to the Eternals? 
Their deepest dwellings only we discover, 
And hidden these in distant secret regions.”— 3. 54. 5. 


That path the experienced singer has seen, “who sees 
further than others; he, who has learned to mark the 
Eternals and in the course of nature to perceive their might 
and wisdom.”" He says to mortals that not without 
effort can gods be guined for friends; the idle and negli- 
gent are not pleasing to them; they desire Soma-pressers, 
constant in prayer and zealous in sacrifice ; when the tribes 
meet in conflict over their possessions, they come as allies 
to those who offer sacrifices; the Mighty Ones have no 
friendship for such as bring no gifts.* And so man gladly 
offers the sacrificial food und freely pours the Soma for 
their enjoyment, and the “span” of his pious songs, that 
perchance the god may heed and accomplish the singer’s 
wish. With the most pleasing hymns he lays hold on the 
hem of the Exalted’s garments, as a son touches the father’s; 
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with loud rejoicing, as the streams rush from the heights, 
he sends up his devotion to heaven, that the god implored 
may take it up as the mother clasps the darling son ; that 
he may bind the long rows of songs about him for adorn- 
ment like the stars in heaven, and rejoice in them asa 


bridegroom in his bride Superficial natures, indeed,’ ~ 


naively think to talk the gods over: “If I possessed as 
as much as you, O God, I would not give the singer over 
to poverty,and day by day would give my adorer rich 
possessions, wherever he might be.” “If you were a mor- 
tal and I immortal, I would not abandon you to misfortune 
nor poverty; my singer would not be needy, not in evil 
case, not lacking his deserts.” ™ 

Another, oppressed by heavy trouble, turns to the lord 


of the old home, to whom his father called,—to that god | 


who has so often aided before, the support of the sacrificer 
and the friend of his ancestors, who rejoices in being im- 
plored, and who cares for him like a loving father; for he 
knows from experience: “If I asked again and again, the 
ever victorious Indra fulfilled all my prayers.” ™ 

And if unable to offer an ox or cow, he hopes that 
even sinall gifts from the heart, a fagot, a libation, a bun- 
dle of grass, offered with reverence, or a specially powerful 
verse, will be more acceptable to the god than butter or 
honey." Therefore men honor the gods as frequently 
as they can; to them, the mighty ones above, they 
pray at early morning, at midday, and at the setting 
of the sun, for wealth and happiness, for health and long 
life, for a hundred autumus without the burdens of old 
age, Which causes the beauty of the form to disappear like 
mist; for the blessing of offspring and an honorable 
position among friends and the whole people; for protec- 
tion against all dangers and adversaries, at home and 
abroad ; for victory and rich booty from every enemy, 
Aryan and barbarian.™ “Grant me,” cries Grtsamada to 
Indra, — 


are 
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* Grant me, O God, the highest, beat of treagsnres, 
A judging mind, prosperity abiding, 
Riches sbondant, lasting health of body, 
The grace of eloquence, and days propitious." "— 2, 21. 6. 


And others in the people pray to the Highest, to “the 
gods, bright and clear asa apring, superior to blemish, de- 
eeit, and harm,” that to their fonner benefactions they 
may add the protection which frees even the guiltladen 
from his guilt, like the captive from bis bonds; “for every 
one,” cries a singer, “returning from his sins, you, wisest 
gods, make live again." They are besought from guilt 
incurred or unaccomplished to guide to well-being and to 
protect from sins great and small. Man hopes that in the 
presence of these pure ones he shall again see his father 
and mother, and be united with his ancestors who have 
gone before. 

Beside this purer conception, which regards the gifts of 
sacrifice as the free-will offerings of a heart filled with 
thankfulness, though perhaps hoping too for new aid, the 
ealculuting spirit, here as elsewhere, shows itself fram the 
very beginning, which regards the god as under obligation 
for the gifts, aud permits the sacrificer to expect, or almost 
to demand, a gift in return™ “IT give to thee, —do thou 
give to me," is the keynote of many hymns; and many a. 
singer declares that only the songs and sacrifices, and 
above all the Soma, first gave the gods the courage and 
power for their saving deeds of might. But when once 
such results were confidently awaited from such gifts, it 
was only a step to the farther conclusion that these deeds 
of the gods had been made possible only by the men's 
gifts, and that the gods were therefore dependent upon the 
acts and will of men, especially of those men who were 
familiar with the ancient songs.and the conduct of the | 
sacrifice, —the priests. In their hands remained the 
knowledge of the hymns and the ritual connected with 
them, while the mass of the people had in general far too 
much to do in waging war against the aborigines to be 
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able to occupy themselves with other matters; all their 
energy was employed in maintaining their position and 
conquering new homes. In the strange land, where the 
customs of home are always invested with a sacred charm, 
the guardians of the old worship came more and more into 
the foreground. A creation and at the same time a per- 


sonification of priestly action is seen in Byhaspati or ~ 


Brahmanaspati, i. the Lord of Devotion. To him are 
ascribed by later singers the deeds for which formerly other 
gods, notably Indra, were celebrated, and in very many 
old hymns interpolations and additions are plainly recog- 
nizable for the purpose of confirming the superiority of the 
human lords of prayer, the priests, over all the other 
clasxex, because only they knew how to present the effec- 
tual song and sacrifice, and therefore alone could secure 
the aid of the gods. Even in the second period of Vedic 
literature, in the Brihmana, we read that “there are two 
kinds of gods, the deras and the brdhmanas (i.., the 
priests), who are to be held as gods among men.” “ The 
wise Briliman has the gods in his power,” etc.” Such a 
conception is naturally foreign to the old hymns; on the 
other hand, even then success and a continuance of prosper- 
ity seem to have led to a denial of gods who ordered all things 
with strong hand. “The sun and moon in turn fulfill their 
course, that man may look and believe in God,” but the 
people living in prosperity does not heed this. “ Nowhere, 
Indra,” cries a singer, “canst thou find a rich man for thy 
friend ; men insolent from drinking hate thee; but when 
thou thunderest loud, thou bringest them together; then 
as a father thou art called upon.” “When he hurls hither 
and thither his lightning, then they believe on 
the gleaming god.” ™ 


THE VEDIO BELIEF, 


The individual gods, corresponding to their origin from 
the personification of natural phenomena, are depicted as 
supreme in their own spheres, and in the Rigveda a 
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younger race of gods stands plainly in the foreground. 
The old Father of Heaven, Dyaus (Zeus, Diespiter, Tyr, 
Zio), the divine parents, Heaven and Earth (Dyfiviiprthiv?), 
Trita and others have almost entirely disappeared? and 
have been superseded by new forms, the representatives of 
those phenomena which in their new homes made a spe- 
cially vivid impression on the minds of the Aryans, or 
exercised a special influence on their manner of life. Thus 
in one tribe we find one god pre-eminently reverenced, in 
another, another. And since there are many phenomena, 
and hence many gods, we are at first impelled to designate 
the Vedic religion as polytheism; it is not, however, poly- 
theism in the usual sense, but it presents to us throughout 
a stage of religious thought which, elsewhere hardly ob- 
served, in India developed partly into monotheistic, partly 
into polytheistic conceptions, and which Max Miiller has 
proposed to designate by the name Henotheism or 
Kathenotheism ;—a belief in single gods, each in turn 
standing out as the highest. And since the gods are 
thought of as specially ruling in their own spheres, the 
singers, in their special concerns and desires, call most of 
all on that god to whom they ascribe the most power in 
the matter, ~in whose department, if I may say so, their 
wish comes. ‘This god alone is present to the mind of 
the suppliant; with him for the time being is associated 
everything that can be said of a divine being;—he is 
the highest, the only god, before whom all others dis- 
appear, there being in this, however, no offense or depre- 
ciation of any other god.™4 

Since that which was told of one god could so easily be 
spoken of others, it was natural to combine individual 
related gods, possessing certain qualities or rights in com- 
mon, into dual divinities. Thus Indra (the conqueror 
of every cnemy) and Agni (the conqueror of darkness and 
the dark hostile demons), the two lords, “Indra, the hero, 
and Varuna, the king,” Indra and Vayu, Rudra and Soma, 
and others, are praised and reverenced together. Later on 
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the composers of a large number of hymns sought to win a 


unified expression for the numerous individual gods by 
grouping them together under the comprehensive name of 
vigue devds, ic., all gods. Others distinguish older and 
newer gods whom they try to systematize, or declare openly 
that a given god is identical with several others, and show 
in this an inclination toward a monotheistic conception, 
which will oceupy us later on in the philosophical 


1M 
— THE GODS. 

Passing on to the consideration of the individual gods, I 
remark that I do not propose to give a complete Vedio 
mythology, examining all the mythological representations 
contained in the Veda with respect to their origin, history, 
chronology and order ;15 but on the other hand, I have 
been careful to collect all the essential characteristics 
given in the hymns into a general view of each divinity. 
In this I have confined myself as closely as possible to the 
words of the hymns, so that the whole work is, 80 
to speak, made up of the words of the poets themselves. 
The metrical citations are for the greater part taken from 
Siebenzig Hymnen des Rigveda, tibersetzt von Karl Geld- 
ner und Adolf Kaegi. Mit Beitriigen von R. Roth, Tébin- 
gen 1875, which give the reader a general view of the 
poetry of the Rigveda. 

In the classification of gods I follow a very old division 
of the universe, contained in the hymns themselves, into 
the three realms of the Earth, the Air and the bright 
Heaven. The basis of this threefold division is the 
separation of air and light. ‘The realm of light is not in 
the air-region, but beyond it, in the infinite space of the 
heaven; it is not confined to the shining mass of the sun, 
but is an independent, eternal force. Between this world 
of light and the earth lies the region of the air, which is 
under the control of gods, in order to keep the path of the 
light to earth unobstructed, to give passage to its enliven- 
iy force, and at the same time to allow the heavenly 
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waters, whose home is also in the light region, to fall on 
the fields of the earth. 

The Earth was given by the gods to men for a dwel- 
ling-place. But aside from the fact that all the gods, in 
heaven and on earth, everywhere reveal their power in the 
waters, herbs and trees, and have implanted Will in man's 
body, they have chosen a representative from their midst 
to dwell here, among mortals immortal. Like a loving 
friend they have placed in the dwellings of men Agni, 
the god of fire“* Born from the floods of heaven (the 
clouds), he first came down to earth as lightning, and 
when he had disappeared and remained hidden, Matarigvan, 
a demi-god, another Prometheus, brought him back again 
from afar from the gods to men, to the tribe of Bhypgus.™ 
From that time the latter have been able to create him 
anew for themselves; in a multitude of hymns and innu- 
merable images is sung his production from two sticks 
rubbed together, — his “parents.” He lies concealed in 
the softer wood, as in a chamber, until, called forth by the 
rubbing in the early morning hour, he suddenly springs 
forth in gleaming brightness. The sacrificer takes and 
lays him on the wood; greedily ho stretches out his sharp 
tongue and melts the wood. When the priests pour melted 
butter upon him, he leaps up crackling and neighing like 
a horse, — he whom men love to see increasing like their 
own prosperity. They wonder at him, when, decking 
himself with changing colors like a suitor, equally beauti- 
ful on all sides, he presents to all sides his front. 


‘* All-searching is his beam, the gleaming of his light, 
His, the all-beantiful, of beanteous face and glance, 
The changing shimmer like that flonts upon the stream, 
So Agni’s rays gleam ever bright and never cease.” —1. 143. 3. 


Although the first of the gods, he is yet, because every 
morning kindled anew, the youngest; gleaming with 
brightness he whitls upward the sacred, light-red smoke ; 
growing from his flames, which never age, from himself, he 
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mounts on high, sweeps the heavenly vault with bis flow- 
ing locks, and mingles himself with the sunbeams. Then 
they offer to him prayer and song, the devout sacrificial 
gift, that he may curry it on his gleaming chariot to the 
Immortals; or he can bring down the gods, ready to give 
aid, to the pious worship of men, to the drinking of the 
Soma at the sacred place of sacrifice; for gods and men 
have chosen him, who rules over heavenly as well as 
earthly things, for their messenger, the sacrificial carrier. 
Once, it is said, he was weary of the service, so that he 
refused longer to fulfill the office; from Varuna, who tries 
to persuade him, he demands remuneration for his labor: 


* Then give me all the first and last libation, 
And give the juctest sacrificial portion, — 
The cream of water and the herbs’ aromn, 
And long, O Gods, shall Agni’s life continue.” — 10, 51. 8. 


As Varuna grants all this, Agni yields and remains there- 
after the High Priest of men, who above all knows the 
sacred institutions and times. If at any time men un- 
knowingly trausgress the laws of the knowing (gods), or 
if in foolishness mortals, weak in discernment, neglect the 
sacrifice, he, the best sucrificer, makes everything right. 
And when the light of day, the sun, has departed, Agni is 
visible through the darkness of night, and by this divine 
power he proves himself the victorious conqueror of 
gloom and its evil spirits, the ghosts and goblins, the 
magicians and witches.™ So the god becomes a vis- 
ible savior, a strong fortress for the devout. He drives 
away the noxious tribes from their dwelling-places; he 
burns them down like dry bushes, and the Immortal, 
bringing joy to mortals, finds a home in their midst. He 
orders their hosts and protects their settlements; from 
fear of him, whom the gods placed as a light to the 
Aryans, the black tribes fled ; scattering, they abandoned 
their possessions, aud the god breaks their strongholds. 
He overthrows barbarian and Aryan enemies, and sweeps 
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away their wealth from field aud mountain.™ In him, the 
lord of riches, lies ull wealth, as the rays lie hid in the sun; 
like a king he protects all treasures, whether they are con- 
tained in the mountains, in the plants, in the waters, or 
among men. From him proceed all gifts of fortune, as 
branches from the tree, aud to him are directed the 
thoughts of the devout as man's eyes turn to the sun. 
He may be looked upon as father and relation, dear friend 
and brother; called upon and reverenced, he brings with 
bounteous hands rich wealth into the house of the highly- 
favored singer. Therefore he is a welcome guest to ull 
men, aud in every place a beloved family friend™ 

In the middle realm of the Air, various divinities of the 
wind and storm are supposed to live, as well as the genii 
of the seasons, the Rbhus27 These three skillful men 
by their dexterity gained divine honors, a share in the 
sacrifico and imwmortality. Since they made the chariot 
of the Agvins, the daily course of these gods, bringing 
blessing to man, is their deed; by them too were 
formed Brhaspati’s miraculous cow and Indra’s obedient 
team, which harness themselves at his command. They 
cherished and cared for their parents, long since broken 
down by age, with miraculous powers, until their youthful 
vigor returned; and many other wonderful deeds they 
accomplished on their journey, until they were received as 
guests in Agohya’s* house. Here they spend twelve days 
in enjoyment; then the course begins anew, and anew the 
earth brings forth fruit, the streams flow; plants cover the 
heights, and waters the depths. Impressed by all these 
things, the gods wish to try their skill and send Agni as 
messenger to commission the Rbhus to fashion, from the 
one cup of the gods, the masterpiece of the gods’ work- 


* Agohya is the “unconcealable” sun-god, with whom the Rbhus rest 
after thelr year’s course; i.e. the year is at an ond; the three seasons and 
the sun, which las reached its lowest point, apparently reet twelve days, — 
the twelve intercalary days of the winter solstice; vid, above, p. 20 
awil Note 68, 
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man Tvagtar, four others like it. They at once ac- 
complish the work and more, so that Tvagtar, overcome 
by jealousy, hides himself. But the gods rejoice in the 
work, looking at it with understanding and appreciation ; 
and they search everywhere for the Rbhus and lead them 
to the company of the gods, where they find the reward of 
their zeal. 

Vita (Vfiyu), the wind, first arises in the early 
morning to drink the Soma and leads in the dawn. Then 
all the winds follow him like maidens to the feast. His 
approach is perceived by the waving of the flame; he is 
recoguized hastening along the paths of the air in his swift 
car, never stopping ; but each one asks: 


In what place was he born, and from whence comes he? 
The vital breath of gods, the world's great offspring, 
The God where'er he will moves at Lis pleasure : 

His rushing sonnd we hear — what his appearance, no 
one.” ** * — 10, 168, 3, 4, 


Rudra, the god of the destroying storm,™ is loudly 
sung because he, most beautiful of those that were born, 
strongest of the strong, with the lightning in his hands 
from his high seat looks out upon the inhabitants of the 
earth and the heavenly race. Where he secs a wrong, 
there he casts his mighty spear or sends a swift arrow 
from his strong bow and strikes the evil<loer™ But he 
is glad to be called upon by the upright, who look for his 
coming as the child seeks his father’s embrace. From 
them he wards off all affliction and hurt; purifying the 
air from all harmful miasmas, he furnishes to men and 
cattle the best nourishment; therefore he is called the 
very best of physicians, ; 


** Let me through thy best medicines, O Rodra, 
My life on earth prolong a hundred winters ; 
* Tho same Zougma is in the text. St. John 3.8: “The wind bloweth 


where it listeth, amd thou hearest the sound thoreof, Wut canst not tell 
whence it cometh, and whither it goeth.”” — Cf Note 132. 
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Froin us dispel all hatred and oppression, 
On every side calamity drive from us. 


Where then, O Rudra, is thy hand of mercy, 

The hand that healing brings and softens sorrow, 
That takes away the ills even which the gods send? 
Let me, O mighty one, feel thy forgiveness. 


The hero gladdened me amid the tumult 

With greater might when I his aid entreated, 

Like some cool shade from the sun’s heat protected, 

May I attain to Rudru’'s grace and refuge.” —2, 33, 2. 7. 6. 


Rudra’s sons and companions are the richly-adorned, 
well-armed Maruts, the gods of the thunder- 
storm, “the heavenly singers.” Loudly thundering, 
they are visible far off as the stars of heaven, and deck 
their forms like a prosperous wooer. On their heads 
golden helmets gleam, on their shoulders they carry gaily- 
colored skins and spears, on their breasts golden breast- 
plates, about their ankles golden bracelets and clasps, in 
their hands gleaming, fire-darting weapons, and in their 
strong arms rich wealth for the worshiper.” Now they 
set out with battleaxe and spear, with bow and arrow, as 
the active and daring allies of Indra; again, they equip 
themselves for battle alone, rushing forth in golden chariot 
borne through the air untiringly by golden-hoofed horses 
or dappled mares. When they approach roaring and 
throw out their lines to measure the sun's path, when the 
rivers reverberate with the rumbling of their wheels, — 
when they raise their song of the storm-clouds and down 
upon the earth the lightnings smite,—then both men 
and the mighty, lofty mountains are terrified; the heav- 
enly canopy trembles at their raging, the immovable 
rocks quake, the earth is moved, and like elephants the 
heroes destroy the forests; the mountains yield to their 
coming and the streams to their command. Even in 
bright daytime they make darkness when they shake 
down the milk of the clouds, or when they summon the 
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rain-god Parjanya.™ Like as a driver whips and urges 
his horse, he rouses up his rain-messengers with wild up- 
roar, deep as the distant roar of the lion. Swiftly Par- 
janya collects his clouds for rain; the winds rush, the 
lightnings fall stroke on stroke, with which the mighty 
one smites the blasphemer and terrifies even the pure; the 
heaven strains and swells; then at once the floods rush 
down, 


** And every creature then receives the quickening draught, 
When o’er the land Parjanya’s grateful stream descends. 


The thirsty ficlds he covercd with the waters 
Of plenteons falling rains; but ’tis enough now. 
He caused the herbs to spring for our refreshment, 
And what his people sought of him has granted.’’ 4° 
5.83.4, 10. 


But the chief figure in the airspace is Indra,” the 
most celebrated god of the Vedic period. During this 
time he assumes a more and more dominating position, 
and becomes the real national god of the Indians” 
In numberless hymns his deeds are colebrated, above all 
his conquest of the demons, Vrtra (“surrounder”), 
Ahi (“confiner”), Qusna (“parcher”) and others, who, 
in the form of mighty serpents or dragons, oncompass 
the waters and shut off their path, as well as that of the 
light, from the heights of heaven to man's earth. The 
ever-recurring celebrations of this victory are often tire- 
some, but their explanation is found in the climatic condi- 
tions of the land. These descriptions and images, as, ¢.g., 
John Muir, the accomplishod investigator, assures us, are 
perfectly natural and easy of comprehension, especially for 
those who have lived in India and witnessed the phenomena 
of the various seasons there.” 

The heavens themselves, the songs say, shrink back at 
the roaring of the dragons; even the gods, all of them 
Iudra’s friends, at Vptra’s snorting leave their champion 
to his fate, and the young hero's mother is concerned for 
him. But he, inspired by the songs of his adorers, strength- 
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ened by deep draughts of Soma and rich sacrificial gifts, 
armed with the thunder-bolt, which Tvagtar made for him, 
advances boldly with his companions, the warlike Ma- 
ruts;™ he encompasses the Encompasser; him, relying 
on his wiles, fighting without hands or feet against Indra, 
he overpowers by his craft, striking him in the face and 
back with his swift lightning; he fiuds the vulnerable parts 
of him who thought himself invulnerable, and with mighty 
blows smites the lurking encompasser of the waters. 
Like the branch hewn off by the axe, Ahi lies prone on 
the earth; and over his body the mighty waves rush joy- 
fully ; while Indra’s tnemy sinks into lasting darkness, the 
god, the Thunderer, brings the sun to believing mortals. 

At another time the fight goes thus. The gods have all 
declined on account of old age and put him forward as the 
only strong one, giving over to him all their power and 
intelligence; even the Maruts, who on other occasions 
remain true, stay behind.” The demon shatters the god's 
cheek; but he, though wounded, soon masters the enemy ; 
as soon as Iinclra becomes really earnest in his wrath, he 
who believed himself alone unconquerable, who considered 
himself a little god and immortal, finds a mightier, who 
does not yield in defiance even to the Defiant, whose might 
no one has attained, now or formerly. He whets his 
thunderbolt like a sharp knife on the rock, and the weapon 
rings loud when man’s friend strikes down man’s enemy, 
like the oak struck by the lightning, ‘on wide meadow 
shortening the demon's days’? The foaming of the 
waters rushing forth carries away the demon's head; then 
the god first holds the floods together, that they may not 
(unnecessarily) flow asunder, but afterward lets them run 
freely in streams and sets the sun in the heavens. The 
victor, into whose own heart fear has crept at the thought 
of the avenger of the evil, receives the god’s jubilations; 
the wives of the gods bring him a song of praise; mortals 
praise him with musie aud song and at their feasts loudly 
celebrate the Mighty’s mighty deeds.™8 
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In another account the story tells that the Panis (the 
avaricious ones) have driven off the rainclouds, pictured 
as herds of cows, and are keeping them in the caves of the 
rocks. To them comes Indra’s messenger Sarama, to 
demand the return of the stolen herds. When they 
detiautly mocking ask : 

‘© Who is he? What does he look like, this Indra, 

Whose herald you have hastened such a distance? 

Let him come here, we'll strike a friendship with him ; 

He cau become the herdsman of our cattle,” 


Saram& auswers warningly : 


“ Ye cannot injure him ; but he can injure, 
Whose herald I have hastened such a distance. 
Deep rivers cannot cover him nor hide him; 
Ye Pagis soon shall lie cut down by Indra!"—10, 108. 8. 4. 


In vain;— trusting in their sharp weapons they remain 
defiant: “You have come to no purpose; nothing is to be 
found here.” But now, united with the Angiras,* the 
mighty god draws near, at whose breath both worlds 
tremble. He drives asunder the mountain strongholds 
and sweeps away the cunningly built walls. Fearing his 
blow the cavern opens and from its depths Indra drives 
forth the herds on pleasant ways; as the trees grieve over 
their plumage (foliage) stolen by the cold, so Vala (the 
cave-demon) laments the stolen cattle. 

And in the mighty strife of the elements he is always 
victor: 


** Whon heaven and earth together join in battle, 
Marshalled hy thee, like men that call upon thee, — 
For surely thou wert born to might and power, — 
Thou active dost destroy the slothful demon.” — 7. 28, 3. 


The immovable, too, he moves, and shakes everything that 
is to its deepest foundation; even the mighty mountains 
from fear of him are moved like atoms: 


* Demigods, mediators Letwoen gods and men (&yyerer). 
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Through fear of thee upon the earth is shaken 

E’en the immovable, — the ether, — all things, 

The carth, the heavens, mountains, forests tremble ; 
The firm foundation trembles at thy going. — 6. 31. 2. 


But he calms them all again; he hews down the summits 
of the mountains; demons stealthily climbing up, seeking 
to mount up to heaven, he shakes off and thrusts thom 
back. He steadies the trembling earth and brings the 
staggering mountains to rest; at his command they stand 
fast; the great heaven bows in reverence to Indra and this 
earth to his might” 

Indra is thus a god of battle, the ideal of an ever- 
fighting, never conquered hero, and, therefore, the favorite 
of the race fighting for new homes and rich herds; for, as 
in the battle with Vytra all power was yielded to him, so 
in subduing men, lordship and victory were given him by 
the gods, 

The man who trusts him in the decisive hour carries off 
the spoils of victory: in him the Aryan has found an ally 
able to contend with the barbarians, who overthrows fifty 
thousand of the dark race, and casts down their strongholds 
as the cloak slips from the shoulders of old age.™! Men 
seek to draw the “son of mighty deeds” near with the 
most pleasing song, the richest sacrifice, and the strongest 
draughts of Soma. For he is ‘no friend or companion of 
the man who provides no Soma, and has no favor for the 
rich miser who grudges gifts; but gladly he enters the 
house where the sacrificial straw is prepared for him, 
where songs rise to heaven, and the Soma is cheerfully 
pressed, and where the god is sought with the whole 
heart. Such a man’s herds he never allows to perish; for 
the sacrificing hero he secares freedom, and plenteous 
riches for the singer who praises him.’™ 

On him all men must call amid the battle; 

He, high-adored, alone has power to succor. | 
The man who offers him bis prayers, libations, ; 
Him Indra’s arm helps forward in his goings. | 
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They cry aloud to him amid the contest, 

to deadly combat, to protect them, 
When friend and foe lay down their lives in warfare, 
Tn strife to conquer peace for child and grandchild. 


They gird themselves, O Mighty, for the conflict, 
Provoking each the other to the quarrel; 

And when the hostile armies stand opposing, 
Then each would have great Indra for his ally. 


Then their oblations all they bring to Indra, 

And freely then the meats and cakes are offered ; 

Then they who grudged before come rich with Soma, — 
Yea, they resolve to sacrifice a bullock, 


Yet still the god gives him success who truly 

With willing mind pours out the draught he longs for, 
With his whole heart, nor feels regret in giving ; — 
To him great Indra joins himself in battle. —4. 24. 2-6. 


So he allied himself with the Indian race in their expedi- 
tion aud conquered their enemies; he alone subdued the 
nations under the Aryans and gave them the land; the 
barbarians he put aside to the left, gaining far-apread 
brightness (great happiness) for the Aryan, and increas- 
ing his power, so that he can lead his enemies hither and 
thither at pleasure. He turned the broad-spreading floods 
into au easily passable ford for Sudés, the pious Trtsu king, 
and, in the battle of the ten kings, rescued him from the 
onslaughts of innumerable enemies, With Sugravas, who 
was without allies, he crushed with fatal chariot wheel 
twice ten chieftains and their 60,099 warriors. 


“The mighty stream, with flood o’erwhelming all things, 
Thou heldest back for Vayya and Turviti; 
Obedient stood the rapid flood, O Indra, 
And through its bed thou mad’st an easy pathway.” 
4. 19. 6. f 
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And Indra restrained the waters also for Yadu and Tur- 
vaga when they desired to cross the stream ;* and even all 
the gods could not withstand Indra when he prolonged 
day into the night, and the sun unharnessed his chariot 
in the midst of heaven (day).t ™ 

From these acts men grew to see in him the creator 
and sustainer of the world, the leader of the races of 
men and gods, the mighty, unrestricted lord and master, 
the harsh punisher of the godless, and the unfailing 
shield of the righteous. He made the heaven, the sun 
and the dawn and the earth as a likeness of heaven; he 
placed bounds to the air and pillars to the heavens; like 
two wheels upon one axle he set heaven and earth apart, and 
fixed them both. He placed the moon in the sky, he bids 
the sun traverse the wide space, and brings it to rest when 
it has finished its course. He created the matchless light- 
ning of heaven, and the cloudy vault around; on earth, he 
divided the brooks according to their order, and in the 
field the plants bearing flowers and those with fruits; rely- 
ing on him, the farmer puts his hand to the sickle2® From 
him come right thoughts, and every good intention in man; 
he is the king of the worlds and peoples, seeing and hear- 
ing all; he leads the human and divine hosts, and none 
equals him ;— how should any surpass him ?™ 

The poets never tire of praising his greatness and might; 
one doubts whether before him wise men ever reached the 
whole of all Indra’s greatness, and another, rescued from 
great need, declares that he does not know the whole 
greatness of the god, the might of the mighty one, and 
that no one comprehends the divine power of his present 
favor. He overtops both heaven and earth; both together 
cannot reach his greatness; the air, and the depths of the 


* Exodus 14. 21. Ps. 78. 13: He divided the sea and caused them to 
pases through; and he made the waters to stand asa heap. Is. 63. 12. 

t Joshua 10, 13. Lo, the sun stood still in the midst of heaven and 
hasted not to go down about a whole day. And there was no day like that, 
before it or aftor it. 
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sea, the winds and the ends of the earth cannot contain 
him. Indra rejoices far out beyond stream and land. 
Both worlds (earth and heaven) form ideas of his sub- 
limity, but they cannot comprehend it; his half equals 
both of them; when he grasps both these unbounded 
worlds together, they are but a handfal; as a skin his 
power rolls heaven and earth together; they both roll 
after him (by the necessity of nature) as the wheel after 
the horse.“* His days do not pass in human fashion; * 
neither years nor moons make him old; the course of days 
do not cause him to fade, and when he thinks, “I shall 
not die,” with him even this remains true” Not the 
heavens can restrain his, the Mighty’s, might; not days, 
not years, not moons: the work the hero sets about he 
accomplishes, and no one is able to hinder him. To-day 
he performs one act, to-morrow another; he calls that 
which does not exist into being, and even through weak- 
ness accomplishes wonderful deeds.” In his two hands 
he holds the nations and their possessions; he causes their 
hosts to war and again leads them to peace; he animates 
the spirit of heroes in battle against their enemies, though 
unnoticed by the wise and by the hosts, numerous as the 
stars." Tle gives over the great into the hand of the 
small; those who think themselves great he entangles in 
battle, aud is the subduer of the haughty. The powerful 
oue hurls aside the proud fool; the Mighty overthrows 
him who decks his body, who joins himself to the nig- 
gardly, and trusts in his own arm. One he makes home- 
less, to another he gives a home; as a man puts his feet 
in turn one before the other, he makes the first last; he 
breaks friendship with the former, joins himself in turn to 
the latter, and shakes off those who are not devoted to 
him @ 
The hero — listen — overcomes the mighty, 
Now to the front brings one and now another ; 


*Job 10, 6 Are thy days as the days of man? Are thy yoars as man's 
days? 
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The lord of both the worlds hates all the hanghty, 
Ile cares for those who feel themselves but human.* 
= 6, 47. 16. 


All those who are guilty of great crime he strikes with 
his arrow when they least expect it, and smites down every 
one who does not keep his promise, who perverts the truth, 
the scheming, foolish mocker, The rich man, who presses 
no Soma for him, he drags forth from his concealment, un- 
summoned he destroys the haters of prayer; he disperses 
the assemblies of the unsacrificing on all sides; even in 
unapproachable strongholds those who have enkindled his 
wrath, all together cannot withstand his strength.“ For 
them there is no help if they turn to the god in the day 
of need und promise him the richest gifts. 


**T never knew a man to speak 80 to me, 
When all the encmics are safely conquered ; 
Yen, when they sce how fierce the battle rages, 
They oven promise me a pair of bullocks. 


When I am absent far in distant places, 
Then all with open hand their gifts would bring me; 
I'll make the wealthy niggard needy, 
Seize by the foot, and on the hard rock dash him.” ™ 
10. 27. 3. 4. 


But to the upright man, whose strength rests on Indra, 
who has never led another aside to godlessness, and has 
never knowingly neglected the god’s songs; whose hope 
ever seeks the god anew, calling to him at morning and 
evening, by day and night; who from love toward him 
relinquishes his desire, *— to him the world’s lord offers 
riches with his left hand and is not doubtful with his 
right; to him he shows himself as his friend and savior 
and liberator, as his present and future protector by day 
and night, as the pitying supplier of his needs, who wards 

* ie, who acknowledge their weaknces in relation to the gods. Dis te 
minorem quod geris, imperas: of. Note 102, 
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off want and hunger and frees even from great guilt. 
Tho singer is dear to the god, who loves above all to listen 
to prayer; not the deep stream and not the lofty firm rock, 
no mortal and no god can hinder him when he desires to 
grant the upright man his desires, to give him protection 
and bestow rich herds upon him. Sometimes, indeed, he 
keeps his adorers in suspense, so that they anxiously ask 
when he will heed their words. 


** What now shall be with hymns thy fitting service? 
How shall we honor thee aright, O Indra? 
‘I bring in love to thee all my devotion ; 
- Hear therefore now, O Indra, this my crying,”"” —7. 29,3. 


Then the skeptic scoffingly seeks to undermine the faith 
of the believer when he exerts himself in holy acts, asking 
him if the god has ever stood by him. 


** How then can Indra hear when men entreat him? 
How, if he hears, could he find means of succor? 
And where is all his wondrous consolation? 

How can men call him generous to the singer? 


How does the man who serves him, even zealous 
And full of piety, obtain his promised bounty?” 
‘+ The god be witness of my deeds’ devotion, 
My prayer receiving and rejoicing in it.” * "*— 4, 23.3.4, 


And when the man, now wavering in his trust, cries out: 


* Lift ap loud songs of praise to gain his favor, 
Real praise to Indra, if there really be one. 
‘There is no Indra,’ many men are saying ; 
‘Who ever saw him? Why should we adore him?’” 


— then the god appears to him and speaks: 


“Tam, O singer, look on me, here am I, 
And I am greater than all living creatures. 
The service of the sacred rite delights me, 
Destroying, I creation hurl to ruin.” + — 8. 89. 3. 4. 
* i+, let my devotion please the god, so that he may not let me come 
to shame before the mockers. 
t He helps the devout, but destroys the godicss, 
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So men seek more and more to win Indra for a friend, 


whether praising him in the dwelling of the singer or in 


the stillness with a song.“ Whoever strives to gain any- 
thing chooses Indra for an ally: 


The former, middle, latter call upon him, 

On Indra, wanderers and the home-returning, 

On Indra, those in peace and those in warfare, 
On Indra, heroos striving after booty.” —4 25. 8. 


The voice of all is: 


* Praise the great praiseworthy Indra, 
Ruler of the world, with singing, 
Him the richest man, the victor. 


Him let every creature honor, 
Him in works and him in action ; 
Indra "tis who brings us freedom. 


All the mortals, all the pooples, 
Ever in their hymns praise Indra, 
Him in songs and him in measures. 


Who to highest weal conducts us, 
Lends snceess and fame in battle 
And our foes subdues in conflict. 


Carry us across as boatman, 
Often praised, on ships to fortune, 
Indra over every rival. 


Help us, Indra, with refreshing 


Paths prepare us through thy goodness 
And to happiness conduct us.” —8, 16. 1. 6. 9. 10-12. 


Among the divinities of the light heaven we have first to 
mention the two Acvins, the “horse-guiders.”"™ These Ar- 
yan Dioskuroi are the earliest light-bearers in the morning 
sky. As soon as the first beams shine in the east at break 
of day, the sacrifice is made ready for the two sons of 
heaven, two eternally young and beautiful heroes of mirac- 
ulous power and deep wisdom.* With uplifted hands 
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the singer senda up his devout song of praise as a messen- 
ger to the twins, who overcome all darkness; he calls to 
these two helpers a3 aon to his parents" At their sig- 
nal the golden sun-like chariot is harnessed, which stretches 
over all peoples, and with its wheels touches the ends of 
heaven aud earth, The skillful Rbhus fashioned his 
chariot with three sente and three wheels; without horse 
and without bridle it glides sure and unwavering, as though 
on wings, to the house of the upright, bringing prosperity 
like a stream from the mountain; or, drawn by gold- 
winged steeds like eagles, it hastens daily with the speed 
of wind through all the regions of air, through sen and 
rivers, swift as thought,—aswifter even than a mortal’s 
thought, awifter than the twinkling of an eye Toward 
the end of the night, the noble drivers mount the chariot, 
and with them Stiry, the fair danghter of the Sun-god; 
she yielded herself to the beauteous heroes and chose both 
youths for husbands, — and all the gods assented from the 
heart. The journey begins; day and night divide; the 
limits of darkness gradually become visible; the Helpera 
approach from night and need, rich in joy and rich in 
wealth, the two guardians of treasure, with abundant, 
never-failing aid" As divine physicians they drive away 
sickness, bring medicines from far and near, ond heal all 
that is hurtful; they give sight to the blind and make the 
lame walk; they help onward the outeast and tho alow, 
even though left far behind. Like rotten cords they snap 
asunder the net of calamity, and ot the feasts their deeds 
of wonder in the fathers’ times are loudly praised among 
the people? 


Upon your chariot pe brought to Vimada 

The daughter fair of Purumitra for his wife. 

The eunuch’s wife sent up her prayer to you, — ye came, 
4nd made Purathdhi happily bring forth a child. 


Ye gave to Kali, when he had grown old in yeara, 
To him, the singer, all his youthful strength again ; 
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And Vandana ye resewed from the deep alryas,™ 
And quickly Vigpalé the maimed ye made to walk.™ 


To Pedu ye, O Agvins, gave the snowy stecd, 
The runner strong, whose ninety-nine fold wondrous strongth 
Bears on his rider in his fight; they ery to him 
As to the goodness of a rich and kindly bord.” 
10. 39. 7. 8. 10. 


The wise Atri, through the wiles of a hostile monster, 
has fallen with all his host into a burning chasm; at his 
entreaty the Agving approach with eagle's speed, bringing 
a cooling and quickening draught; they protect him from 
the glowing flames, and finally lead him and his followers 
ont to the life-giving air in full youthful strength” The 
Helpers took the body of the aged C yaviina like a cloak, 
mado it young and beautiful again, prolonged the life of 
the lonely one, and made him the husband of a young 
maiden." Rogues had kept Rebha hidden like a horse 
in the water, bound, wounded, overwhelmed by the flood: 
ten nights and nine days he lay there, till the Aevina, with 
their wonder-working power, bronght the dead forth and 
revived him To the Pajrid Kaksfvant they grant 
blessings in abundance; from the strong horse's hoof as 
from a sieve, they poured him forth a hundred jars of 
wine; and to Ghogd, remaining in her father's house, 
they gave a husband in her old age“™ The quail, seized 
by the wolf, they free from his jaws, and bring the sweet 
honey to the bees. 

But among the many wonders for which they are cele- 
brated,—and there are very many,—none is sung so 
loud and so often as the reseue of Bhujyu, whom his 
father Tugra left behind, in the midst of the swelling 
waves, a8 a dead man abandons his possessions. Tossed 
about in the darkness he calls upon the youthful heroes, 
and they again are mindful of him, according to their 
wont, and hasten up with their red, flying steeds, self-har- 
nessed, in their chariot, swift as thought. Tn the sea, 
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which is without support, unceasing and unresting, they 
accomplish their hervie work: the struggling man is 
drawn into the hundred-oared craft, and the heroes, with 
miraculous power, bear the exile in the ship floating in 
mid-air to his home on the other side of the rolling sea, 
journeying three nights, and thrice by day. What won- 
der that every oppressed one longs for such helpers, who 
a often sinc the fathers’ times, in every need, have 
stretebed forth a saving hand, and that his desires look to 
them? As the wind drives the clouds, so the singer drives 
his songs of praise toward the lords of light; he calls upon 
them at home and on the journey; he seeks to attract 
them from far and near, from east and west, with the 
pleasing draught of milk;™ like buffaloes panting for the 
water's gleam, they are begsought at milking-time, early in 
the day, at noon and at sunset, by day and night, to draw 
near the devout with blessing and support in his necessity.™ 
Since their former deeds never flag, they are both, for all 
time, the helpers of all men ; ever regarding ancient friend- 
ships and relations, they ward off evil from their adorers, 
chase away hate and envy, lengthen their life, and 
overthrow their contemnera. The man who reverences 
and praises them they bring to old age with seeing eye; 
they reward him with riches and the blessing of children, 
song for song, 60 that he enters into old age as into his 
own house. 

After these much-praised lords of light, the Agving, in 
the far East, out of the darkness from the boundary of 
heaven and earth, rises the friendly Usas, Eos, Aurora," 
the golden daughter of heaven, with kindly countenance, 
to show herself to the dwellings of men.™ ‘The two sis- 
ters, Night and Dawn, are unlike in color, but of harmoni- 
ous wind; in fixed succession they follow each other in 
daily interchange; as soon as the dark sister descries the 
light, she willingly gives place to her. Now, the fairest 
light of lights puts to flight the darkness of the night with 

* The Dawn; v. Max Milllcr in Note 163. 
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its terrors; the pure goddess drives away huters and evil- 
doers." She makes the undesired darkness give way to 
sight, she opens the gates of heaven for every creavare, and 
begins then to fill the wide spaces." White steecls, or bal- 
looks, draw the well-adorned chariot of the gorldess, self- 
yoking; in it she cleara a goodly road and way first upon 
the mountains, then everywhere in the paths of men” 
She awakens all creatures, — only the miser must sleep on 
in the midst of darkness, without waking,—she brings 
renewed life and impels all things that live to mution; the 
winged flocks of birds fly forth ; two-footed and four-footed 
erentures arouse themselves at her light; men take their 
morning meal and all the five nles,t whom daily she 
encireles, go forth to their occupations. 
The goddess radiant bringing every splendor 

Appeared in light, and threw the portals open ; 

All life arousing, she has shown us treagures, — 

The Dawn has wakened every living creators. 


The sleeping man the godess wakes to motion, 
One to enjoyment, one to gathering treasure, 
The dim in sight to gaze afar about them, — 
The Dawn bas wakened every living creature. 


To lordship one, to win renown another, 
One to get gain, one to his occupation, 
‘Through all the various paths of life te journey, — 
The Dawn has wakened every living creature.” 
1, 118, 4-6. 
Like a dancer the goddess puts on rich adornment; in all 
her forin gleaming with fullness of beauty, like a maiden 
whom her mother has decked out, the radiant one with 
gracious smile displays her charms to the adorer, and brings 
rich treasure inte the house of the man of upright mind: 
much life-sustaining wealth, in which the mortal rejoices, 
from whieh his fame grows wide among men.™ 


Job S8. 127. Haat thou commanded the morning elmce thy days, 
and enwecd the dayspring to know his place; that it might take hold of 
the ends of the earth, that the wicked might le shaken out of itt 

t A frequent designation for “the whole world"; Mote 108. 
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Through two things, espocially, this much-sung goddess 
awnkened the astoyishment of the Vedic singers. Kunow- 
ing precisely the first sign of day, daily she accomplishes 
faultlessly her long journey, never transgressing the ordi- 
nanee of the right and of the gods; skillfully she follows 
straight the path laid down, never failing in the direction, 
but appeara day by day at the place appointed by the 
gods’ commands*® And when the singer seea these 
dawns come again and again, ever with the same beauty, 
old as time, yet eternally young, in appearance to-lay 
alike, and alike to-morrow, following the path of those 
preceding, at the same time the first of all that shall come 
after, — then, full of saclness, he reflects: 


“Vanished and gone long since are all the mortals 

Who looked of old mpon the dawn's bright radiance ; 

To-day she shows herself to os; and others 

Shall come in future time to gaze upoo ber. 

So oft before has goddess Upns risen, 

And now the rich one clothes the world with glory, 

And still in later days will gleam her brightness, 

Aa plooses her, unaging, never-dying."”—1. 118, 11. 13. 
“She comes in radiant colors, never fading, 

And leads to age the life of every mortal ; 

Even 4 a gambler hides the dice with cunning, 

So she removes the Inman penerations.” "—1, 98. 10. 11, 


Then soon Stirya himself follows the shining goddess 
of the morning, as the youth tha maiden's footsteps; the 
God-born light visible from afar, the son of heaven with 
golden hair, the Sun Streaming forth in beams from 
the bosom of the dawn, the arouger of all men rises, saluted 
by the joyful exultation of the singers; he throws off the 
black cloak, his beams shake the darkness from him like a 
skin, and the stars with their gleam slink away like 
thieves. 


regres 3. His going forth Js prepared as the morning. Of dob 
Te 
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Whom they, whose bome is fixed, thelr aim unwavering,* 
Have made to drive away the hostile darknesa, 

The son-god, all the euds of earth surveying, 

By seven steeds, all light and swift, is carried. —4. 13. 4. 


The light and bright and beauteous steeds of Stirya, 

The gleaming steeds, by souge of joy enluted, 

They reverently climb the heights of heaven, 

Inone day all the realm of light traversing.“— 1, 115, 8. 


The golden ornament of heaven fnr-secing 

Mounts, pressing to his distant gonl, bright gleaming. 
Impelled by Strya's power, let all the mortals 

Pursue their sims and carry oo their labors.t —7T. 03. 4. 


So Sirya rises every morning, an all-seoing searcher, 
mounts the high plains, looks down on right and wrong 
AONE Wen, guards the path of the upright, observes at 
bidding the occupation of each, and when at evening, his 
journey accomplished, he unharnesses hia mares from the 
chariot, he commands to lay aside the work assigned in 
the morning, even though it be uncompleted; then Night 
spreads her veil over all. Uneeasingly Sirya’s steeds 
carry now the bright gleam, now the dark, over the dome 
of the aky.™ 

It is evident that the sun, this vital breath of animate 
and inanimate things, this bright divine countenance, 
imperishable in the heavens, prospering mankind without 
distinction, — this eye all-eeen and allsecing, which above 
all publishes the Immortals’ might and wisdom, since it 
exalts them high in the heavens,™" — that the sun should 
be honored and sung in a very special manner; and we 
find its variously displayed activity praised under various 
names.™ 

In Piisan, ie., the ‘Nourisher,’ the great bringer of 
sustenance and lord rich in treasure is praised. As be- 

© The highest gods, the Adityas: p. 58 f. 


t Pe 104.22 The wus ariscth....man gotth forth unto hla work and 
to his labor until the evening, 
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stower of riches, making all men prosper, he also brings 
hidden treasure to light, compels the niggardly to give, 
and softens the heart of the miserly; he poves the way to 
gaining wealth, pierces the niggards’ heart with his spear, 
and brings what was dear to them to his adorer2” Fill- 
ing both the broad spices, the flame-radiating god sits in 
the midst of heaven, and aa shepherd of the world over- 
looks all creatures, accurately distinguishing them and 
surveying them all; as guardian of the herd, who governs 
animate and inanimate life, he weaves the sheep's dress 
aud smoothes her coat; he follows the cattle and guards 
the steeds, that none of them may be lost or come to harm, 
none be dashed to pieces in the ravine, and that all may 
return unharmed.” As guardian of every road he 
clears and makes level the paths, goes before, sends on the 
gkillful man and protects on every journey*" And since 
le knows the ways of heaven as well os earth and all the 
spaces, he goes before the souls of the dead on their jour- 
ney to the abodes where the upright have gone, where they 
dwell. 
The far-striding ruler of the heights, Vignu, ie, the 
‘Worker,’ is ever and anon praised for his great heroic 
"deed, because he measured the whole wide earth in three 
strides, made supports for the kingdom on high and fast- 
ened the earth all abet with pege*" His footprints are 
full of sweetness, a never-ceasing source of joy; he gave 
the vast expanse of carth with rich pastures to man for ao 
sure dwelling-place4 Two steps of the Sun-like we 
can recognize, though a mortal who would see them must 
diligently exert himself; but the third highest none dare 
approach, not even the winged birds in their flight; it is 
known only to the Savior full of mercy. Toward this 
highest footprint, placed like an eye in heaven, the wise 
ever look; there, at the spring of sweetness, the men de- 
voted to the gods dwell in happiness.“ 
Closely connected with Sirya is Savitar, the ‘Inciter, 
Inspirer, Enlivener’; the two words are, indeed, em- 


Oo 


anu 


: 
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ployed without distinction.™* But with Savitar the ety- 
mological meaning especially stands out clearly; the 
difference in the use of the names is usually this, that 
Stirya signifies more the sun-body, Savitar the di- 
vine power behind it; eg. when we real, 


With golden hands comes hastening Savitar the god, 
Parsning bosily his work twixt heaven and earth ; 
He drives away oppression, leads the sun-god forth; 
Through the dark realm of air he hastens up to heaven. 
1. 34, 9. 
Or, in another passage, 


The sun's uprising floods the air with brightness ; 
God Saviter sends all men forth to labor, ete.™— 1. 124, 1. 


Of Savitur it is described, in even more glowing colors 
tlian of Siirya, how he with care and ceaselessly conducts 
day and night, defining their limits, Cunningly envel- 
oped in the brillianey of every color, Savitar follows the 
path of Usas; first the beloved god passes through this 
lower realm of air; enlivening, he stretches aloft his beau- 
teous, slender golden arms, and, ss he yesterday laid them 
to rest, to-lay he awakens all creatures, — whatever has 
two feet cr four, whatever is mortal and immortal, —to 
new life; man and beast must move again.” With golden 
steeds in golden chariot he drives up the heights to the 
light world of the heavens and rests there, enjoying the 
brightness of the sun's beams. Wherever the faithful god 
appears with his golden radiance he drives away all oppres- 
sion and brings contentment for man ond beast.’ He 
sends infallible guardians about the house and home; he 
inspires courage, and with fall hands brings rich store and 
comfort for man. Yet his best gift is that he awakens firat 
immortality for the exalted gods, but for men, as their 
portion, life that follows life; he frees them from the 
guilt of sin and guides them to the resting-places of the 
blessed. §o he blesses daily; in the morning he brings 
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life and at evening rest; then he clonks himself in brown- 
red mantle and hastens down the Leights on well-paved, 
dustless paths; in the dark night, following his settled 
custom, Savitar guides the great host of stars.“ 


The god his mighty hand, bis arm outatretches 
Ta heaven above, and oll things here obey him ; 
To his commands the waters are attentive, 

And oven the rushing wind subsides before him.* 


Driving his steeds, now be removes the harness, 
And bide the wanderer rest him from his Journey. 
Tle checks the serpent-smiter's eager onset ; 

At Savitar’s command the kindly Night comes. 


The weaver rolls ler growing web together, 
And in the midst the workman leaves his labor; 
The god arises and divides the seasons, 

God Savitar appears, the never resting. 


Tn every place where mortals havo their dwelling, 
The hoase-fre far and wide sleds forth ita radiance. 
The mother gives ber son the fairest portion, 
Because the god has given desire of cating. 
Now be returns whe had gone forth for prodit ; 
For home the longing wanderer's heart is yearning ; 
And cach, his task half finished, homeward journeys. 
This is the heavenly Inciler's onliuance. 
The restless, darting fish, at fall of evening, 
Sectks where le may iis refuge in the waters, 
His neat the egg-born seeks, their stall the cattle; 
Each in his place, the god divides the creatures. 

2. $8. 2-6. 8. 


THE ADITTAS. 


| The personifications of light already named, the Agvine, 
gaa, the Sun-gods, dwell in the highest realm, in the 
lear space of the heaven, but they are not the highest 


St. Matth. 6.27: But the men marvellel, saying, What manner of 
man tp this, thet oven the winds and the sen oboy him! Fe 104.7; D7. 
2 fe. a0, 2 
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goda. Almost always their activity is pictured as bound to- 
epecial phenomena, therefore confined to o relatively nar-, 
row sphere and not at all independentand unlimited. When ' 
Usgas each day intelligently appears at the right spot, she! 
ouly follows higher laws, and when Snvitar, like a spirited | 
warrior swings high his banner, it is still Varuga and Mitra: 
who, according to their decree, cause the aun to mount! 
high in the heavens.’ While the poet praises Stirya in| 
inspired songs, he still knows that the divinity is only aun 

instrument in the hands of higher powers, —that he is, 

only the eye of Varuna and Mitra; like an eagle soaring) 
Siirya follows the path where these immortals laid out the: 
road for him. Therefore the libation and songs at sun-i 
rise are homage to Varuna and Mitra and Arya- 

man, the most celebrated among the Adi tyas, the! 
sone of Acliti. 

To Aditi, ‘oternity,’ no hymns are directed: but 
she is often praised as the friend of all men, the glorious, 
heavenly sustainer of the nations, the rich bestower of 
blessings, who gave life to Varuna and Mitra, the most 
mighty lords, as a revelation of the highest divine power. 
Men entreat her for sure protection and defense, and de- 
sire to be freed by her from the debt of sin.™ But her 
sons, the seven n Adityas, are the absolute, the highest. 


“The gods, all light and clear as fowing fountains 
Uplitted above harm, deceit and blamish."™— 9, 97, 3, 


From some of their names, in part of rare occurrence,2” 
one might be inclined to infer that, excepting Varuna, 
they had their origin not, as the other gods, in natural 
phenomena, but in moral ideas; but we have rather to gee 
in them deep spiritual personifications of the heavenly 
light and its various developments. They, the righteous 
rulers, created the eternal order in the realm of nature as 
well as spirit, and they watch over it, that this their an- 
cient ordinance of the world’s government may ever have 
eternal continuance In the liymns to these ‘living spir- 
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its of the goils’ the religious feeling finds expression in the 
ereatest depth, fervency and purity. 

All the gods together chose these pure-mindded, wise sons 
of wise parents for the highest divine power, and gladly 
gave over the dominion to them, so that they embrace 
both the wide worlds. 


The Aditras, throngh depth and breadth extending, 
Unharmed by any, harming ot their pleasure, 

Ther, many-eyed, discern the straight and crooked ; 
For thom all things are near, the furthost even. 


Tnanimaite and animate sustaining, 

Tho heavenly guardians of the whole creation ™ 
Wateh over their divinity, for-secing ; 

Each evil deed with justice strict they punish.™ 


No right or left, no back or front, Adityns, 
Ry mortal eyes in you cnn be clistinguished.* 
No weariness con dim your eyes, nor slumber ; 
Afar your guardianship protects the upright.t™ 
& 27. (v. Note 229.) 


Ever the pure ones, whose very breath suffices to hold the 
world in bounds, assert their dominion; as the unharmed, 
infallible heads of the races of men, they guord everywhere 
their firm decrees which no gel dares to disturb, and woe 
to the mortal who should attempt to violate them.* 
They see into the hearts of men and their thoughts,} the 
false ond those without deceit; to him who, clean from 
any sin, never practises what the good ones punish, the 
spotless sons of Aditi bring freedom out of need and 
oppression. They are his providers and hia strength; 


*ie, yo are not vlalble to baman even CF Note 283 and Job 8.111 
Lo, he gocth by me, and I see him net; he pasweth on also, but 1 perceive 
hits erat. 

{ee accompanies and proecia him everywhere Pe 121.4: Behold, 
he that keepeth Tersel shall neither slumber nor sleep. 

t 1 Bamuel 16.7; Man locketh on the catwand appearance but tha 
Lonl logketh on the heart. Jer. 17. 10: T the Lord gearch the leart. 
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when he trembles at danger and death, he flees for refuge 
to their heart; in them he finds protection and defense 
and comfort, aud he entreats the infallible for their alli- 
ance. Wheu he turns back from his sin, then they put 
far away the evil done openly or in secret, and prolong the 
life of the penitent. Although as man he is subject to 
death, yet the arrow of the death-god shall not strike him 
before a ripe old age, shall not hurry him away before his 
time in the midst of his work.* 


I pray for your protection, ya Adityas, 

I seck your strengthening power in houra of danger. 
Led by your hand, Varuya-Mitra, may I 

Escape from need as from a yawning chasm.™ 


Your path la easy, Aryaman and Mitra, 

And thornless, Varnga, it leads straight onward. 
Oo it, Adityas, lead ua with your blessing, 

And cover us with a defence enduring. 


He dwalls in peace in richly watered regions, 

The pure one, rich In pons and anne with power.t 
No hostile weapons, far or near, can reach him 
Who dwells defended by the great Adityas.™ 


Forgive, O Aditi, Varuna, Mitra, 
If wo in anything have sinned against you." 
‘Let me attain the realms of peace and brightness, 
Led by your hand, in folly or in wisdom. 
, &. 27 (v. Note 229). 


The might and greatness of these eternal highest beings, 
their wisdom and justice, their sublimity and kindliness 
are united in the chief Aditya, Varuna, originally the 


*Pealm 102. 24: I ald, O my God, take se not away ln the midst of 
my days. 

4+ Paalm 1.3; And be shall be like a tree planted by the rivera of water, 
that briageth forth bis fruit in hls season: his lenf oles shall not wither ; 
and whateocrer he dogth shall prosper. Jerem, 17. 8, 

{ fe, lot me enter the bright world of the blessed, who according to my 
pewrere now err, now do right. 
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personification of the all-embracing heaven.™ In 
the preserved hymns he stands, compared with the na- 
tional Iudiun god of battle, Indra, more in the background, 
aud in muny places the contrast appears prominently be- 
tween the governing king of peace Varuna and the 
warlike martial hero Indra, loved and celebrated by 
the warlike nation; but the relatively fow hymns to 
Waruga belong to the most exalted portions of the Veda, 
They recall especially the tone of the Psalms and the lan- 
guage of the Bible in general; to this point more atten- 
tion will be directed hereafter. They picture the god as 
the all-wise creator, preserver and regent of the worlds, 
the omniscient protector of the good and avenger of th 

evil, holy aud just, yet full of pity. 

Like a cunning artist * the all-wise god called all thin 
the heaven and the earth here, into existence.t Through 
his might the broad, deep, double realm of air stands faat; 
he propped the heavens and marked out the spaces of 
earth}; as the butcher stretches a hide, he spread ont the 
éarth as a carpet for the sun,$ which itself he created in 
the heavens, a golden swinging light.§ He fills both 
worlds with his greatness,|| and bestows on every mortal 
that which gives him his value and worth™ 


His works bear witness to his might and wisdom, 
Who faahloned fine supports for earth nod heaven, 
Whe set on high the firmament oplifted, 

Aud fixed the stars and spread out earth's expanses. 


7. #6. 1, 

* Recl. 11.6; God who maketh all. 

+ Jerem. 1.12; 61. 16: Me hath made the earth by his power, be both 
eatablighed the work ly his wielom, anil hath etretched out the heavens 
by hls dlacrothon,—Ta. 44.24, That stretcheth forth the heavens alone; 
that sprewieth abroad the earth by myself, Job 1. —Job f6.4: Where 
wast thow when T lad the foundations of the earth?) «Declare if thon haat 
Understanding, F's. 104.6; 80, 12; 102, 

t ef Fa. 104.2: Who etretehest owt the heavens like o curtain, Ta, 
40, 22, 

& Jerem. 31.26: Which giveth the son for a light br day, Fa, 14.8 

i Terem., 23,24: De not T fll heaven and earth? aaith the Lord. Job 
os. 3, 
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He mingled with the clouda his cooling breezes, 

He guve the cow ber milk, the horse his spirit,* 

Put wisdom in the heart, ¢ in clowds tho lightning, 

The sun in heaven, on the rock the Soma.§ ™— 5, 35. 2. 


The sun's gure courses Varuna appointed, | 

Ho sent the streaming waters dowing onward, 

The mighty path of days he first created, 

And rules them os the riders guide thelr horses.” — 7. 87. 1. 


Enveloped in golden cloak, in robes of glory,** the lord 
of all stands in the air; with the cord he measured the 
ends of heaven and earth and with the sun as with a meas- 
uring staff he laid out the spaces of the earth,{7 on which 
he places his mountains.™* 

And the world which he created the lord of all life 
supports and carries; his breath blows as wind through 
the air; his eye, the sun, is the soul of the animate and 
inanimate; he gives drink to all creatures, a8 the rain 
to the fruits of the field.t¢®" Sitting in his house with 


® Job dh 10: Hast thea given the horse atrongtht 

+ Job 38. 80; Wheo hath put wisdom Jn the inward parte? or who hath 
given undorstanding to tha heart 4 

ft ie, the lightning in the clowls; above, p. 35.04, Jerem 10.19; 61, 1: 
Ho caneoth the vapors to ascend from tho onda of the earth: ho maketh 
lightning with rain. 

§ Ts. 7.8: Who makoth grass to grow upon the mouniaing; of Pa. 
IM. 1 14. 

p Ts 74. 10; 104. 10: Thou hast prepared the light aed the sun; the sun 
knoweth hie golmg down. 

] he, since Vara,aghowed them the path; Mote 234i. Th. 1H. 10; He 
senloth the aprings into the valleya, thich run among the hill, Ts. Td. 15, 
ete, —-Job $8.26: Who hath divided a water-vourse for the overflowing of 
watera? Job 20. 10, ete 

4% Ps. 14.2: Whe covercat thyself with light as with a garment; Kate 


## Joh 8.0; Who hath laid the measures of the carth, if thou knowest? 
or whe hath stretched the line upon it? Vorse 18: Hast thew perceired 
the breadth of the earth T 

tt Job 6.10: Who giveth rain epon the earth and sendeth water spon 
the Gelds. — Pa. 7.0: Me shall come down like rain pon the mown grag; 
as showers that water the carth. Hosea 4,3, 
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a thousand doors, ho holds away over the broad earth 
and high heaven,* over gods and mortals, as absolute, 
unrivalled prince; in the foundations of the earth as 
in the air his dominion extends to the boundaries of the 
world, and nothing can withdmw itself from his eway.™ 
Immovably he protects his ancient, inviolable laws, his 
infrangible decrees in nature og well as in the life of men ; 
for firmly on him as on a rock the ordinances are fixed eter- 
nally; for he is the omniscient ruler of 1112” He 
knows where the Pleiades, which show at night, go by 
day ; he knows the secret hidden names of the dawn,t the 
path of the birds that soar in the spaces of the air, the 
ships upon the seat the twelve moons rich in children 
and the moon born after. Even the path of the wind, the 
gloriously mighty. and thosa who dwell beyond,— in 
short, every wouder, complete or to be completed, past 
and future, is revealed before him™ And among men he 
looks upon right and wrong; he watches over the thoughts 
of mortals |] as the shepherd over his herds; yea, away 
from him and without him noone is master even of the 
winking of his eye.™ 

It is admissible to insert here a fragment of the Atharva- 
veda, which gives expression to the divine omniscience 
more forcibly than any other hymn of the Vedic litera- 
ture. 


* Pa 80.11: The heavens are thine, the world also is thine, the world 
and the fallocss thereof, ete. 

1 deb i.7: Which sealeth ap the star, — Pa. 147.42 Ie telleth the sem: 
ber of the stars; be eallcth them all by their mame, 

t Ps. 11: T keow all the fowls of the mountains, anil the wild beasts 
of tho field are mine. — Dror, 10,18: There be three things that are too 
monderfal for me: the way of an eagle in the air; the way of a serpent 
upon arock; the way of a ehip in the midut of the aca. 

§ Gf p. 48" with John 3.8 — Ps. WH.3: Who walketh opon the wings 
of the wind. Psa. 135.7 Jerem. 10, 13, 

0 L. Eings 8.48: ‘Thee only knoweet the bearts of all the children of 
men, Prov. 31.3, Jerem. 17. 10. 


_ 
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“As guardian, the Lord of worlds 
Sees all things as if maar at lod. 
In secret what "ts thought to do 
That to the gods is all displayed.* 


Whoever moves or stands, who glides in secret, 
Who seeks o hiding-place, or hastens from it, 
What thing two men may plan in seeret council, 
A third, King Varona, peresives it also.t 


2 


Anil oll this earth King Varnna possosees, 
His the remotest cuidls of you broad henven ;} 
Aud beth the seas in Varopa lic hidden,§ 

But yet the smallest water-irop contains him. 


Although I climbed the furthest heaven, fleeing, 
T shonkd not there esenpo tha monarch's power ; jj 
From heaven his spies descending hasten hither, 
With all thelr thousand eyes the world surveying.7 


Whate'er exists between the carth and heaven, 
Or both beyond, to Varuna lies opon.** 


© 7s. 310: The Lowl looketh from hearon; ho berheldeth all tho 
children of men,— Pe. 1G. Jerem. 2: Am I a Goel at hand, saith 
the Lard, ond not o Gul afar off? Can ony hide himself in specrot 
Places that I ahall not wo him?—Ps. 1.8: Thou onderstandest my 
thoaghis afar off. 198. 6, ete 

t Ba. 1. 3: Thou compassost my path and my lying down, and art ac 
qudinted with all my ways, For thera is not a word in my tongue but lo, 
0 Lord, thon Lnowost it altogether. Jerem, 22.19, Job 4.21; 1.4: 
Thoth not he see all my ways ond count all my steps t — Math, 18. 30: For 
where two or three are gaihored together (ia my name) there am I in the 
midst of them. 

} Beat. 10,14: Behold, the heaves and the heaven of beaveos is the 
Lord's thy God, tho varth also with all that therein i. Job fH 24: For he 
loaketh to the ends of the carth and eecth under the whole heaven. Ps. 
24.1; 68.12 

§ Tho “two seas” apo the ea in the air and that on carth; ef Gen. 
1.7: And God made the firmament and divided the waters which were 
uoder the firmament from tho waters whieh were above the drenonvent. 

U G4 the highly poetic description of Ps. 199, 7-12. 

7 For the aonirica of Mlirn-Vorona, Soty 290; for tho moaengera of 
Varuna, p. 07. 

“2 Cf, tg, Amos 8.1-8 Hebrews 4. LE. 
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The winkings of each mortal eye he nombers," 
He wields the universe, a8 dice a player." — AV. 4. 16. 1-5. 


Whoever here upon earth honors Varuga and submits 
willingly to his commands and his eternal ordinances, 
from him he takes away all anxiety and fear and spreads 
over him a threefeld protecting roof; he is at hand with 
a hundred, a thousand remedies; he sharpens the courage 
and the understanding of the truly devoted, — the prayer 
which he himself inspired in his heart; even deep hidden 
secrets he imparts to the wise singer“ With confi- 
denco the pious may look for his pity: the kind god gives 
him a hundred harvests aud his desire, joyfal and pleasant 
old age,¢—and after death a new and bleased life united 
with the gods and his own people in the highest heaven.“ 

But whoever through any error, or any sin,§ even with- 
out intention, offends against these eternal ordinances of 
the All-knowing, he arouses the anger of the Sinless, him 


© Matth, 10,30, Iuuke 12,7; But even the very hairs of your head are 
all numbered, 

¢ Ta 01. 14% vr. 14: Hecanso he hath sot hia love upon te, therefore 
will I deliver him, I will set him on high Leeause be hath known my mame. 
Pe, 8. 10: For chow lisst been my defence and refuge in the day of my 
trouble. Gen. 1,1, Indl 10 

j Pa 01,10: With long life will I satisfy him and show him my sl- 
Talbon. 

§ “We must admit that in no other natural religion, with the singlo ox- 
cepliun of the Iranion, which is only another branch of the same family, 
were the mature and thy guilt of ein fixed more firmly and welghed more 
gravely. A religion which makes its highest divinity gare into the deep- 
cet ecorcisof the human heart, — how could arecognition of the natare and 
quilt of ein escape it? Gin ten consequence of human weak- 
Hees ae well ag of human wickodness, but as ain it is not 
lege punishable in one casé than in the other; and forgive 


nets ie sought of Varuna even for sins which havo been done in ig- 


norance, And more than onec we find in these old hymna penitent con- 


ferslona of ain, united @ith prayer for forgivences, expressed in the - 


apooch of simple faith. The guilt of sin is fclt as a burdensome fetter, 
and freedom from ite servitude js prayed for; here as elaewhere Homan 
power can accomplish nothing without divine assistance, 
for by bimeclf man has not the power even to open or cloge his even” 
om Tol, 


gt te na ll, «on a 
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messengers at the command of the Just punish, aud bind 
him with the bonds of the god,—with calamity, with 
sickness and death." No deceivers’ deceit, nor the wily . 
plans of man dare to approach the pure one: through 
reverence and prayer, through libation and sacrificial gifts 
every mortal seeks to allay the wrath of the Mighty. 
And the rigorous one is yet a god who pities the sinner 
and who therefore is the chosen recipient of prayer." To 
other gods men turn most for success and riches, for re- 
spect among the people and a numerous family, for victory 
and spoils; from Varuya is sought continually for- 
giveness of sin of every kind, since He haa the | 
power. 
‘Tf we to any dear and loved companion 

Have evil done, to brother or to neighbor, 

To onr own countrymin or to fn simapger, 

That sin do thou, O Varuga, forgive us." — 6. 85, 7. 


“Forgive the wrongs committed by our fathers,t 
What we ourselves have sinned in mercy pardon; 
My own misdeeds do thou, 0 goil, take from mo, 
Ad for another’saln let menot suffer,"™"—7. 86. Gand 2. 28.9, 


“Tf ever we decoivedl like chenting players, 
If consciously we've erred, or all unconscious,” 
According to our sin do not thon punish ;} 
Be thou the singer's guardian in thy wisdom.” § 
§, 85. 8 and 7. 88. 6. 


© Ut fo nowhere clearly and dlathoctly expressed om the teaching of 
this religion, that the wages of gin is death in the sense that mon die only 
in consequence of thelr gullt, and that wlihout it they would live oter- 
pally: but the thought is often very mearly touched, Inimmortality ia the 
free gift of divine mercy to men." — Roth. 

¢ Is. T.8: Remember not apminet ua former iniguitics, Exodus 20.6. 
Pe 108,16. Jerem., #2. 18: of Eaok. 18, 20. 

i Ps. 16.18: Who can tell bow oft be offender} Cleanse thou me 
from my sccret faulia. Job 19.28, — Pa. 108.10: Ho hath not dealt with 
ae after our sins, nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. Hera i 1% 
Pe G1.8, 

§ Pa 31.2: 71.2: Deliver me in thy righteousness and cause me to 
epcape. Fa, 146.1. 11. 
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The singer Vasistha is filled with pious grief, heoause 
daily, aguinst his will and without knowledge, just as it 
often happens to men in their actions, he offends the god 
and in ignorance violates his decree™ Full of woo, when 
the hand of the god lies heavy upon him, he recalls the 
time when, as his most intimate friend, he held close 
intercourse with the Tord,* and had free approach to 
his high stronghold, the house of a thousand doors. 
Anxiously he searches after the heavy sin for which the 
just king now visits him, his constant, loving companion. 
Freed from sin he yearns to be permitted, full of reverence, 
to approach the merciful one, and he consults the wise 
men by day and in the night season.t But from others 
he heara only what he has already discovered; that 
Varuna does not refuse his pity to him who in dire need 
calls upon him. 


This thing by day, the same by night they tell me, 
And this my own heart's voice ia ever saying: 

He, to whoo cried the fettered Gunalyepa, 

Great Varuna the king shall give ua freedom. 


For Cunabpepa once, bound to threo pillars, 
Called in his chains on Aditya for succor. 

Let Varnga the monarch free mo also, 

Ho can, —and may the troc one loose the fettera. 


Wo turn aside thy anger with our offerings, 
© King, by our libations and devotion. 
Do then, who hast the power, wise king otermal, 
Release us from the sins we have committed. 
L. #4, 12-14. 


And so the oppressed man calls and cries to him, the piti- 
ful, in mercy to release him from all the guilt of sin; 


#(v Pa. 77. 0-10, and Note 202. 
t Ps. 22.2: O my God, I cry In the daytime, but thou bearest not; and 
in the night season, and am mot silent, Pa, 58. 2, ete. 
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upon the heart of the god he presses his song, in which, 
full of childlike trast, he vows: 
Thee I will follow, jealous god, and serve thee, 
Faithful and true, as slaves o kindly master. 
The god gives light to minds devout though simple, 
The wise a wiser one comlucts to blessing. —T7. 86. 7. 


With Varaya is connected also the belief in personal 
immortality, in the life of the soul after tleath, 
“that real sine gua nen of all true religion.”** That life 
is here understood throughout oa the free gift of the 
gods, which they grant to every upright adorer. ‘The 
dead body was either consigned to the flames or laid away 
to gentle rest in the mother earth." ‘The earth-born shell 
is given back; it takes possession of its home in the broad 
bosom of the earth; but the soul of the pious man, which 
springs from above, cannot romain in the grave ;** another 
place has been found for it by the righteous forefathers of 
olden times. Vivasvant's son, Yoma, the first man, has 
gone to the distant heights, aud has scarched out a way to 
the ‘world of the just’ for the multitude after him. 


He went befere andl found a dwelling for us, 
A place from which no power can ever bar ts. 
Whither our fathers all long since have joornoyed; 
His path loads every eorth-born mortal thither.** 
10. 14. 3. 


Therefore, whether the flames devour the body or the 
earth cover it, the spirit, freed from all needs, moves 
through the air toward new life;™! led by Ptsan,*? it 
erosses the stream™?® and pasers by Yuma's watehful 
dogs to the world of spirits from which it came.™* “Go 
forth, go forth,”—so one hymn cries to the soul of the 
departed at the funeral ceremony: 


Go forth, go forth upon the path so ancient, 

By which our fathers reached their home in heaven. 
There Varuna shalt thea behold, and Yoma, 

The princes both, in blessedness eternal.™ 
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The spotted dogs of Sarami, the four-oyed, - 
Pass calmly by and bold thy way atraight onward; 
Enter the band of the propitions fathers,* 
Devolling in blest abodes in bliss with Yama.*" 


Join thon thyself to Yama and the fathers; 
Meet there with thy reward in highest heaven ; 
Return to homo, free from all imperfection ; 
In radionwt power gain union with thy body.™ 
10. 14. 7. 10. 8. 


In the highest heaven, therefore, is the place, in Yama‘s 
bright realm, 


Where men devout in blessodness are dwelling, 
Where life to life succeeds for righteous spirits, 
And cach is fuller than the last in beanty.“’—1. 14. 5. 


There in the inmost midst of the highest heaven beams 
unfading light, and those eternal waters spring; there 
wish and desire and yearning are stilled; thera dwell 
bliss, delight, joy aud happiness. This life of bliss is not 
pictured more clearly in the hymna of the Rig;™ it is 
not asked how the new body will be endowed in that 
epiriteworld, and whether new tasks await it there; the 
man strives only, living according to the commands of 
Varuna, to be guiltless before him aml Aditi, and hopes 
in childlike confiding trust that he shall at some time live 
above in eternal light, united with his ancestors, with his 
father and mother as a divine spirit among the blessed 
goda;™ that, like them in appearance and might, he may 
be their companion and helper in their works. 

As to the eternal gods, so also reverence is shown to all 
who have passed away, the earlier, middle and last. When 
aman dies, or when the anniversary of a relative's death 
is celebrated, then with Yama and Agni all the fathers 


"Fathers" is here the standing epithet for the ‘blessed’: the eouls of 
tho departed plows once; of Note 270 awd the following, 
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who are known and who are not known are summoned to 
the funeral feast, to the food on the sacrificial straw aud 
to the prized Soma. And these who have become immor- 
tal look down upon mortals; these spirits of the dead core 
faithfully for their children here on earth. They move 
through the cirele of the earth's atmoaphere, through all 
the space of the air, among the races that dwell in beauti- 
ful villages, where men prepare the snerifice and call them, 
there the holy, true, wiso fathers come, full of gifts, with 
succor rich in blessing, with prosperity and blessing to the 
niortal adorer. They bring their sons might and wealth 
and posterity; they hear, help, comfort; they fight boldly 
like heroes in battle, they give a thousandfold reward for 
the offerings and punishment for wrong, if ever in human 
fashion mortals sin against them; for, themselves just, 
they rejoice in the right and preserve right™ and the 
divine ordinances of the Eternals, Thoy lead the dawn 
across the sky, aud with a thousand means and ways guard 
the sun; they deck the heavens with stara, as a dark ateed 
with pearls, and lay darkness in the night, and in the day 
the light’s radiance. 

But to the wicked, lying evil-doers, to perverse, godless 
men, Who violate the firm decrees of Varuna and Mitra, 
the ever watchful, to lostfal, wicked women who hate their 
husbunds, to all these that highest gift of the gods is 
denied ; they remain shut out from the companionship of 
the immortals and the spirit-life in ctermal light. Ag théir 
bodies are sunk in the tomb, so their souls are enst into the 
pit, into decpest, hopeless darkness." Of the descriptions : 
of the place of torment, as the phantasy of the later Indians’ 
and other peoples evolved tham, the Rigveda knows as 
little as of the gloomy doctrine of metempsychosis, which: 
afterwards fettered the spirits of India in chains. i 


Two gods yet remain to he mentioned, to each of whom 
in time the qualities and deeds of the other gods collec- 
tively were ascribed. 
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Soma was originally the sap preesed out from the awel- 
ling fibres of a plant.* This herb, itself called Soma, was 
once brought by a fair-wingod falcon from afar, from the 
highest heaven, or from the mountains, where Varuna had 


placed it, the world's governor.” Its sap, purified, mixed ‘ 


with milk or a decoction of barley, and left for some time 
for fermentation,” showed intoxicating effects, and was 
the favorite drink of the Aryans, the soul and adornment 
of the sacrifices, the joy of men™ It is drunk by tho sick 
man a8 medicine at sunrise; partaking of it strengthens 
the limbs, preserves the legs from breaking, wards off all 
disease ancl lengthens life. Then need and trouble vanish 
away, pinching want is driven off and flees when the inspir- 
ing one lays hell of the mortal; the poor man, in the 
intoxication of the Soma, feels himself rich; the draught 
impels the singer to lift his voice and inspires him for 
song; it gives the post supernatural power, so that he 
feels himself immortal® On account of this inapiring 
power of the drink, there arnsa even in the Indo-Iranian 
period ™ 9 personification of the sap as the god Soma, 
and aseription to him of almost all the deeds of other 
gods, the strength of the gods even being increased by 
this draught. Like Agni, Soma causes his radiance to 
shine cheeringly in the waters; like Vayu, he drives on 
with his steeds; like the Agvins, he comes in haste with 
fil when summoned; like Piisan, he excites reverence, 
wutehes over the herds, and lends by the shortest roads to 
success ™ Like Indra, as the sought-for ally, he over- 
comes wll enemies, near aud far™ frees from the evil 
intentions of the envious, from danger and want,™ brings 
goodly riches from heaven, from earth and the air.” 
Soma, too, makes the aun rise in the henvena, restores 
what has long been lost, has a thousand ways and means 
of help, heals all, blind and lame,™ chases away the black 
skin (the aborigines), and gives everything into the pos- 
session of the pious Arya.™! Tn his, the world-ruler's, 
ordinance these lands stand; he, the bearer of heaven and 
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the prop of earth, holds all peoples in his hand® Bright- 
shining a8 Mitra, awe-compelling aa Aryaman, he 
exults and gleams like Sirya;** Varuga's commands 
aré his commands; he, too, mensures the earth's spaces, 
and built the vault of the heavens; like him, he, too, full 
of wisdem, guards the community, watches over men even 
in hidden places, knows the most secret thingu™ By 
Soma's side also, og by Varunn's, stand ready, never-sleep- 
ing scouts, his binding fettera follow at every step; he, too, 
is zealous to punish untrath and guilt Therefore, to 
him, also, men pray to take away the wrath of the gods, 
to approach with good will and without anger, and merei- 
fully to forgive every error of his adorer, as a father por- 
dons his gon.* 


King Soma, be thou gracions, make us prosper; 
Woe are thy people only; know this surely. 

Now rage and cunning lift their heads, O Soma; 
Give ua not over to our foes" desires. 


Thoo, Soma, pusnlian of our bodies, madest 

Thy dwelling in each member, lord of heroes. 

Though we transgresa thy firm decree eo often, 

Be merciful to us, and kind and gracions.**— 8, 48. 8. 9. 


He will lengthen the life of the devont endlessly, and 
after death make him immortal in the place of the blessed, 
in the highest heaven.™* 

Tt hos already been remarked above (p. 32), that 
Bphaspati or Brahmanaspatl, the ‘lord of prayer,’ was ‘a 
creation, and at the same time a personification of the 
priestly activity, to which later priestly poets ascribed the 
deeds of might for which formerly other gods, notably 
Indra, were praised.’** Thus it is said of Brhaspati, that 
his prayer upheld the ends of the earth, he embraces the 
All; he split the rocks, took the strongholds, opened the 
cuw-dtalls and ecansed the floods to flow freely. All 
haters of devotion, despisers of the gods and enemies he 
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exterminates, the stern avenger of crime;*" but on the 
man who believingly trusts in him he bestows victory and 
freedom, security and plentiful riches, youthful strength 
aud a numerous family" He brings joy to the gods as 
well as to men; for only through his wisdom have the first 
obtained a share in the sacrifice*; for the latter he 
erented all prayers and makes them availing; he is their 
rightful, skilled priest and the Pontifex, the preparer of 
the way to the heights of leaven.* 

We must finally call attention to the fact that a not 
inconsiderable number of hymns is directed to “all gods” 
(p. $4). These are either each one in succession called by 
name and entreated, or the petitions are presented to them 
in a body ; the adorer assures them that he neither secretly 
is guilty of many errors nor openly provokes their wrath, 
and entreats of them imperishable prosperity.™ 


We will here close our survey of the religious songs, and 
it remains to cast a glance at the not too numerous exam- 
ples of 


SEOULAR POETRY, 


if we may embrace under this title the songs not specially 
directed to divinities. ._We can naturally not look for a 
sharp division of the two chief groups ; the transition from 
the first to the second is, perhaps, best formed by two 
hymns, which, belonging half to the religious, half to the 
secular poetry, are of the greatest interest for the history 
of civilization. 

The Wedding-hymn, which, in the existing form is not 
a unit buta collection of marriage verses,™ relates first 
the wedding of the moon and sun, ‘this prototype and 
ideal of all human weddings and marriages.’ The two 
Agvins present the suit of Soma to Savitar for the hand 
of his daughter, Sfiryfi, and he causes the bride heartily 
agreeing to be led to her husband's house. This wedding 
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of Soma and Sfrya (i.c., of moon and sun™*) is pointed to 
ag the pattern of married union in general to be followed.” 
“ As sun and moon ever support each other and alternate 
in their office, on the constant fulfillment of which depend 
not only the prosperity of all inanimate nature, but also 
the possibility of intercourse between men and the order 
ing of civil relations, even so man and wife must work 
together in harmony and with united powers untiringly 
fulfil the duties laid upon them in their vocation for the 
advancement of the family.” The following quotations 
throw important light on the rites of marriage, which in 
tho most essential traits agree with those of related peo- 
ples. When the relatives and acquaintances of the 
affianced pair are gathered in the house of the bride's 
parents (p. 15), the fire is kindled on the house-altar and 
the bride is given over to the bridegroom by her father or 
his representative (p. 15). With the formula 


By thy right hand for happiness I take thee, 
That thou mayst reach old age with me, thy husband. 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Savitar, Purarndhi, 

” Gave thee to me to rule our home together. —10. 85. 86. 


the bridegroom with his right hand takes the right hand of 
the bride. He murmurs a number of traditional verses, 
as, ¢..,*I am he, thou art she; thou art she, Iam he.™ 
Come, we two will go forth, we will beget us posterity, 
many sons will we get for us, they shall reach great age. ~ 
In love united, strong, cheerful, may we see a hundred 
years, live a hundred years, hear a hundred years.” Then 
he leads the bride solemnly three tines from left to right 
around the altar. With this, —by the taking of the right 
hand and the leading about the altar, — the bride becomes 
legally a wife, the bridegroom her husband. After the 
wedding feast is finished, the wife, in her festal adornment, is 
transported to the new home on a wagon decked with flowers 
and drawn by two white steers.“* Here the newly-married 
couple are greeted with admonitions and good-wishes: 
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Here now remain, nor ever part; 
Enjoy the whole expanse of life, 


With son and grandson joyous sport, 
Be glad in heart within your house. 


Children and children's chikliren grant, Prajipati,* 

Till hoary age may Aryaman preserve the bond. 

From ovil free enter thy husband's house and thine, 
Within the home may man and beast increase and thrive. 


Be free from evil looks and lack not wedded love, 
' Gentle in mind and face, bring e’en the beasts good Inck ; 
' Fearing the gods, do thou a race of heroes bear; 
‘Within the home may man and beast increase and thrive. 


In sons, O Indra, make hor rich, 
Give her a life of happiness; 

Ten children grant, and spare to her 
As an eleventh her dear spouse. 


So rule and govern in thy home 

Over thy husband’s parents both ; 

His brother and his sister, too, 

Are subject likewise there to thee. ~—10, 85, 42-46. 


Another solemn occasion in the life of the Vedic people 
is presented in a Funeral-hymn.™ The relatives and 
friends of the dead man, about to be buried, are assembled 
about the corpse which has been brought to the grave. 
By it the widow sits; the liturgy adjures death to depart, 
and summons those present to devotion. 


Depart, O Death, and go thy way far from us, 
Far from the path which by the gods ts trodden. 
Thon seest and hear'st the words to thee I utter; 
Harm not our children, harm not thou our heroes. 


Ye who have come here, blotting ont Death's footprints, 

And in your yet extended life rejoicing, 

© Prajapati, ‘ferd af desrencluute,’ a genius presiding over birth, then in 
general protector of the living, and afterward ‘lord of creatures, creator,’ 
as highest gol over the mentioned gods of the Vedic period. 
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In wealth and children’s blessing still increasing, 


O righteous men, your minds be pure and spotless. 
10. 18. 1. 2. 


It then gives expression to the feeling of joy that the 
death-lot has not fallen to any of the assembly and urges 
all gladly to enjoy life in the future. A stone laid between 
those present and the dead typifies the separation of the 
realms of life and death; and in connection with it the 
wish is expressed that for all there a long life may be 
decreed. 


The living from the dead are separated, 

The sacred rite to-day has prospered for us, 

And we are here, prepared for mirth and dancing, 
Prolonging still the span of our existence. 


This boundary I place here for the living, 


That to this goal no ove of them may hurry. 
May they live on through full » thousand harvests, 


And through this rock keep death away far from them. 
10. 18. 8. 4. 


Now women with ointments enter the circle and ap- 
proach the dead lying on the bier, to deck the widow, in 
token of her re-entrance into intercourse with the liv- 
ing. The priest summons her to separate herself from 
the corpse and himself takes the bow out of the hand 
of the dead man as the symbol of his ability, which they 
hope will remain in the community. The interment * 
proceeds in fitting words and closes with the wish that the 
departed may find a place in the other world. 


The women here, still happy wives, not widowed, 
Shall come and bring rich of] and precious ointment; 
And tearless, blooming, rich adorned, may they first 
Approach the resting-place of the departed. “ 
Raise to the living world thy mind, O woman ; 

His breath is fled and gone by whom thou sittest; 
Who took thee by the hand once and espoused thee, 
With him thy plighted troth is now accomplished. 
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From out his lifeless hand his bow I’ve taken, 
A pledge to us of power, strength and honor. 
Thou yonder, and we here below as brave men, 
Shall overcome the force of cvery onslaught. 


Return once more unto the earth, thy mother, 

Her aris she opens kindly to receive thee. 

To good wen kind aml tender as a maiden, } 
May she henceforth preserve thee from destraction. 


Firm may his spacious earthly home continue, 
Beneath supported by a thousand pillars, 

Let it henceforward be his house and riches, 
A sure protecting refuge for him ever.™ 


I settle firmly now the carth about thee ; 

T cast the clods on thee, —let this not harm mo.™ 

The Fathers shall uphold these colamns for thee, 

But yonder Yama shall prepare a dwelling. —10. 18. 7-13. 


~ a If we may not altogether look for historical poems 


among the ancestors of the Indian race, yet a number of 
songs of victory aud triumph, most of them indeed 
only fragmentary, have been preserved to us. Although 
the really historical gain is not very rich and the state- 
ments are exceedingly deficient, these fragments still give 
us a glance into the active, war-disturbed life of the Vedie 
period. The individual clans, Aryan and non-Aryan, or 
even Aryans among themselves, oppress and drive each 
other from the homes just conquered ; individual pretenders 
to a throne seek with armed hand to make their claims 
good or even dare to offer violence to a whole assembly 
with their band. Princes and clans form alliances to offer 
resistance to a too powerful ruler or, in later times, to 
throw off the yoke of the priest-class, ever becoming more 
oppressive. 

The victorious princes love to hear their achievements 
praised in the loud song, and the singers soon know how 
to make their services indispensable; Indra, the ruler of 
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battles, takes no pleasure in the Soma offered without 
prayer; he scorns the sacrificial food prepared without 
sung, and no mean song of praise finds favor with 
divine dispensers of riches. Therefore the king w 
cannot himself prepare a proper song of praise is force 
to seek the skill of others, and so we find, among th 
more important princes, singers and families of sin 
who first through their prayers make great deeds possi- 
ble for the rulers and afterwards celebrate them, In 
the foreground of these families of singers stand those of 
Vigvamitra and Vasigtha. The former had caused 
the rushing stream to stand still for the renowned Tytsu 
King Sudis, made the crossing possible for his patron and 
seut his steed forward to victory and spoils; but in course’ 
of time, pushed forward by the rising influence of his 
rival Vasistha, Vigvamitra went over to the gens of the 
Bharatas, With them he sets forth and comes to the 
junction of the rivers Vipag and Qutudrt (“Toaciw and 
ZaSdSpys), Which stream lustily forth from the bosom of 
the mountains, racing, like two mares let loose. At the 
call and loud entreaty of the singer the waves yicld, they 
make the passage easy and do not even moisten the axles 
with thoir billows. The host proceeds confidently to battle ; 
then the singer, sprung from Kugika, proudly proclaims: 
“ My prayer, the prayer of Vigvamitra, protects the race of 
the Bharatas.” But Indra prefers Vasigtha; like ox-goads 
the haughty Bharatas are broken and the territory of the 
Trtsus is extended.™ And many other exploits Sudfis 
accomplished with Vasistha’s help; the wide-pouring river 
becomes a passable ford for Sudfs, while the (pursuing?) 
insolent Gimyu becomes the sport of the waves. 


The evil minded fools in other pathways 

Turned from its course the rushing great Parugnl.* 
The lord of earth with mighty power scized them, 
And prone upon the earth lay herd and shepherd. 


*® Name of a river: v. p. 12* and Note 30. 
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At once the stream, their aim, was their destruction, 
The swiftest even found rest beneath the waters. 
There Indra into Suds’ hand gave over 
His flying foes, the boasters to the strong man.™ 
7. 18, 8 9. 

The defiant Bheda is overcome, the Ajas and Qigras 
and Yakgus bring the heads of the horses as tribute; 
Sudis conquers the challenging Parus in even fight, then 
takes the possessions of the Anus and from them and the 
people of the Drubyus sinks in sleep sixty hundred, six 
times a thousand spoilers, and sixty-six heroes in requital ; 
ten kings had allied themselves and surrounded Sudfis on 
all sides, but the adoring hymn of the guests (i.e, the 
royal singers) was effectual; for the sake of the prayers 
of the Vasisthids Indra rescued the prince” And many 
other fights are mentioned ; Divodésa quarrels with Qam- 
bara, and the Vetasu Dagadyu with the Tugras;®" the 
Bharatas war with the Parus, and on the Hartyaptya the 
rearguard of the Vrefvants was scattered in fear when 
the van had been overcome: thirty hundred mailed Vrcf- 
vants, united at the Yavyfivatf full of ambition, fell by 
the arrow aud sank into destruction,™ ete, 

As sources of history may be mentioned also the so- 
called Danastutis, é., ‘praise of gifts.”* These are 
portions, not of the very highest poetical order, interpo- 
lated among or added to the real hymns, in which singers 
of an earlier period praise the generosity of the princes 
who bestowed presents on them. From these we not only 
see that these gifts were often considerable, but also dis- 
cover the names of tribes and kings, together with indica- 
tions of their homes; and some light is thrown on the 
families of singers and their gencalogies.™ An example 
may be quoted here: 

Tn this the Rugamas did well, O Agni, 

In that they gave me forty hundred cattle ; 
The freely offered gift of Rinameaya, 

Of herocs most heroic, we have taken. 
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The Rugamas let me depart, O Agni, 

Rewarded richly with a thousand cattle. 

The sharp and gladdening juice made Indra merry, 
Whon darkness lightened at the dawn of morning. 


When darkness lightened at the dawn of morning, 
From Rinamenya, king of the Ragamas, 

Like speedy coursers, harnessed for the races, 
Babhru reecived four times a thousand cattle. 


Yea, forty hundred from the herds of cattle, 

Did we, O Agni, get from the Rugamas, 

And, ready beated for our use in cooking, 

A brazen pot did we receive, the singers.“ — 5.30, 12-15. 


Among the few humorous pieces we find the jest ef a 
poet, who banteringly likens the awakening of the frogs 
at the beginning of the rainy scason, their merry croaking, 
aud their jollity to the songs of priests intoxicated with 
soma, and to the noise of a school of priests. =, 


The frogs were silent all the year, 
Like BrAhmans fettered by a vow. 
But now Parjanya calls them forth, 
And load their voices they uplift. 


Soon as the rain from heaven has fallen on them, Pn 
Like shrivelled skins within the dry pool lying, 

From all at once comes up a noisy croaking, 

As when the cow calls to her calf with lowings. 


When the first shower of the rainy season 

Has fallen on them, parched with thirst aud longing, 
Then each with merry croak and loudly calling 
Salutes the other, as a son his father. 


One seizes and congratulates the other, 

Delighted at the falling of the water. 

In glee cach wet and dripping frog jumps upward, 
The green one and the speckled join their voices. 


+ 
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What one calls out, another quickly answers, 

Like boys at school their teacher’s words repeating. 
Yo seem but many members of one body, 

When ia the pool ye lift your varied voices. 


Some low like cattle, some like goats are bleating, 
And one is yellow, and another speckled. 

Alike in name, but various in appearance, 

In many tones they modulate their voices. 


Like priests attending at the Soma-offcring, 
Who sit around the full bowl, loudly singing, 
Ye frogs around the pond hail the recurring 
Of autamn when the rain-fall first commences. 


They shout aloud like Brihmans drunk with Soma, 
When they perform thelr anuual devotions. 

Like the Adhvaryu, sweating o’er the kettle,* 
They issue forth,—not one remains in hiding. 


The sacred order of the year observing, 

These creatures never disregard the seasons ; 

When autamn comes and brings tho time of showers, 
They find release from heat and summer's scorching. 


The frogs that bleat like goats, and low like cattlo, 

The green one and the speckled, givo us riches. 

Whole herds of cows may they bestow upon us, 

And grant us length of days through sacrificing.t —7. 103. 


In other places we meet with reflections upon the fact, 
that different as are the minds of men and various as their 
callings, yet all run after gain; for example, continues the 
author, he himself is a poet, papa a physician, and mama 


[* Tho priest who offers the prayers and praises (reas) at the sacrifice 
is the hotar,the speaking pricet; theadhraryu, the acting pricet 
war’ dloxty, performe the sacrifice. 

t This verse appears to have been added in order to give the hymn the 
appearance of a prayer. —GKR.] 
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a miller; so in the most varied ways men chase after 
money? Another song makes us acquainted with a poet, 
who as poet, physician and apothecary in one person 
journeys about the country, carrying with him in a wooden 
box all sorts of healing herbs, aud plying his vocation not 
without humor; especially with a frankness that merits 
recugnition he makes no secret of the fact that it is not 
altogether philanthropy which urges him to practice, but 
that gain is his leading motive.* 

Two short hymns of the tenth book display fine percep- 
tion and an intelligent interpretation of nature; one, to 
R&trtf, the Goddess of Night, describes how she, looking 
out from a thousand eyes, comes forth adorned with all 
the glory of the stars, fills heights and depths, and puts 
all, even the greedy bird of prey, to rest The other 
sings of Aranyfini, the mocking genius of the forest, 
and the solitude of the woods.” 

As an example of the secular poetry of that ancient 
time a few strophes of the well-known Dice-song fol- 
lows, the contents of which are indeed more tragic than 
humorous.” A passionate player describes his propensity . 
for the brown nuts;* he cannot free himself from them, 
though he sees well how much misery they produce for 
him and his. Fy 

The nuts that once swayed on the lofty branches 
Intoxicate me, rolling on the dice-board. 

The fruit of the Vibhidaka can charm me, 

As *twere the Soma of the MOjautavas.f 


My wife has never angered me nor striven, 

Was over kind to me and my companions ; 

Though she was faithful to me, I have spurned her, 
For love of dice, the only thing I value. 


© For dice the brown nuts of the Terminalia bellerica were used, the | 
taste of which intoxicates, just ae their use as dice enthrals the gambler’s 
ects, 

t A tribe living on the mountain Majavant in the western Himilayas. 
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My wife rejects me and her mother hates me ; 
* The gumester finds no pity for his troubles. 

No better use ona I see for a gambler, 

Than for a costly horse worn oot and ager. 


Tipow hia wife aro laid tho hands of others, 

While his possessions bey the dice are waster. 

His fathor, mother, brothers,— all deny him: 
“We know him wot, — away with him in fetters." 


Tho gamblor’s wife cleserlel mourng ; his mother 
Laments her son, sha knows not where he wanders. 
And he,:in debt and teonble, seeking money, 
Remains at night beneath the roof of strangers. 


Tt grieves the gambler when he sees another 
With wife and happy home untoached by trouble. 
He yokes the brown stocds in the carly morning, 
And when the fire goes ont ho sinks degraded. 


And whon I say that T will play no longer, 
My friends abandon me and all desert ma; 
Yot when again I hear the brown dice rattling, 
T hasten, like a wanton to ber lover. 


The gambler borrics to the gaming table, 
“To-day T'll win,” ho thinks in his excitement. 
The dice inflame his greed, his hopes mount higher ; 
He leaves his winnings all with his opponent. 
? 10. 34. i1-G. 10. 11. 


Of didactic-gnomie poetry we find not a few prolucts 
in the Rigveda. Experience repeatedly introduced is 
brought together in verse and lives as a ‘winged word” in 
the mouths of all.™* Tt scams only a variation of the 
proverba of our day when we read : 


| ‘The plough brings plenty when the soil it forrows ; 

* Who moves his feet accomplishes his journey ; 

Speech benefits a Rrihman more than silence ; 

A friend who gives is better Chan a niggard.“"—10, 117, 7, 
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The truth of the proposition: Si duo faciunt idem, non est 
idem, is confirmed in various directions, and it is com- 
mended as the “blessing of instruction,” that “the 
straight path to the goal is found.” ™ 

To Indra himself is ascribed the saying, “ Woman’s 
mind is hard to direct aright and her judgment too is 
small”; while another has better words for women, and 
finds that many a man is better than his reputation.™ 
“ How many a maiden,” reasons a singer, “is wooed only 
for her rich possessions,” while another testifies “that 
even an ugly man is found beautiful, if only he is rich.”** 
“Prudent and stupid, every one tries to extort,” seeks the 
greatest possible gain, without being fastidious in his 
methods, —this seems even at that time to have been the 
result of experience, as well as that “many a one brings 
gifts of sacrifice only through fear of blame.”* But in 
other passages the duty and the blessing of good deeds are 
loudly proclaimed : 


Let him who can give snccor to the needy, 

And well his future path of life consider. 

For fortane like the wheels of chariots rolling, 

Now, shifting, comes to one, now to another.**— 10. 117. 5, 


By sharing with others one’s own store is never de- 
creased, and through beneficence a man gains to himself 
good friends for the changeful future. The so-called 
Song of Wisdom among other matters, reflects how 
many see without perceiving, how many hear without 
understanding, while for others all difficulties disappear 
of their own accord. The saying of Vamadeva, “ Not 
without pains are the gods made friends” could serve as 
admonition and encouragement, and on the other hand as 
recognition that “the rule of the gods is too high for man’s 
wisdom; we men, all, are companions in death; speedily 
life runs away,” and each one in death must abandon his 
wealth and become a solemn memento to some one. 

The Formulas of Incantation and Exorcism may also 
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be regarded ag a kind of didactic poetry, although 
their proper department is really the Atharvaveda (above, 
p. 4); but a number of such formulas are to be found in 
the Rig, e.g. for healing the most various diseases. Such 
a ‘mantra’ is repented, and the healing of the sick person 
aceomplished by the laying on of hands™ or some other 
ceremony ;™ one who is near to death is recalled to life,™ 
an evil intention, a hostile demon, may be made harmless, 
a bad omen averted,™ a fortunate rival in love driven 
off, a herd gathered together again, ete. 

Ag a aecond branch of didactic composition we must 
mention the Poetienl EHiddies. The simplest form is 
shown in a short hymn of the eighth hook;™ from the 
very short descriptions the gods meant can be guessed, 
thus: 


One in his mighty hand bolds fast the thunderbolt, 
With {t his enamice he smites. 


And one bears in his mighty hand a weapon sharp, 
Yet kind withal, be sceke to heal. 


Through empty space another made three mighty strides 
Where the pois direll in blessednesa. 


dnd tera, with bat one bride, on winged stocks go forth, 
Ther journey onwanl far away.—8. 2). d. 3. 7. 8, 


Much inore intricate and difficult, however, were the rid- 
dles and enigmas (irahmodya), which in later Vedic 
time came into use at the great sacrifices of the kings, and 
at contests of various kinds. The priests propounded all - 
sorta of questions from the whole circle of priestly knowl- 
edge, not only to the princes offering the sacrifice, but 
also to their companions in office, with whom they strove 
for preeminence. In these questions “the matters in 
discussion are usnally not called by their ordinary, com- 
monly understood names, but are indicated by symbolical 
expressions, or even ouly by mystical references, in which 
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numbers play an important part. They are taken now 
from nature, now froin the spiritual life. Heaven and 
earth, sun and moon, the atmosphere, the clouds, rain and 
its production by evaporation of the mists by means of the 
sun’s rays, the sun’s course, the year, the seasons, months, 
days and nights, are here favorite subjects of symbolic 
clothing; their interpretation is regarded as the highest 
wisilom.” ™ 


With this enigmatical poetry the last group of hymns 
which have still to be mentioned, the Philosophical Poe- 
try, stunds in the closest connection. With few excep- 
tions® the compositions of this class are occupied with 
questions concerning the beginning and origin of all things, 
such queries occurring also here and there in the enig- 
matical hymns. <A system of cosmogony is naturally not 
yet found here; they are throughout only first questions 
and attempts, the most primitive beginnings of natural 
philosophy and theories of creation. The poets like in- 
fants in their ignorance search with their intellect for the 
hidden traces of the invisible, unseen gods, for their origin 
and deeds.** They are no longer satisfied with hearing 
that this or that god has created heaven and earth and fire 
and sun and dawn; in all seriousness “in order to know 
it, not for pastime alone,” one asks, how many fires and 
how many suns, how many dawns and waters there are; 
whether day was created before night, or night before day, 
while another desires to know what tree it was, what kind 
of wood,* of which heaven and earth once were built, 
eternally firm, while days, many mornings, vanish; upon 
what the creator stood, when he upheld the worlds; what 
then was his standing-ground, what was the order of 
events, having made the earth out of what he enclosed 
the heavens with might. The question repeatedly 
appears, how and when from not-being the way was found 
to being, while others exert themselves to establish the 


* i2,, the Sry, the material, the originn] matter. 
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beginning of all existent things, the original matter.” 
The solution of these problems is naturally, where not 
evidently from the first shown to lie outside of human 
wisdom, very varied in result,™° and even the lines of de- 
velopment, if we may use the term, differ greatly. Some- 
times fire, sometimes the all-nourishing water is named as 
the original matter, as among the Greck philosophers ;™ 
in other passages an original germ is spoken of, which, on 
the other side of heaven and this earth and the living 
gods, the waters received into themselves, in which the 


gods all met. 


Far out beyond this earth, beyond the heavens, 
Far, too, beyond the living gods aud spirits, 
What earliest germ was hidden in the waters, 
In which the gods were all bebeld together? 


The waters held that earliest germ within them 
In which the living gods were all united. 

That One lay in the bosom of the unborn, 
And all created beings rested in it. 


Him ye can never know who formed these creatures, 
Between yourselves and him lies yet another. 

With stammering tongue and all in mist enveloped, 
The singers go about In life rejoicing. — 10. 82. 5-7. 


Another prominent hymn praises Hiranyagarbha, 
the ‘gold-germ,’ as the kindly origin of all being, who 
existed even before the first breath of the gods, who alone 
is god among all the gods. 


In the beginning rose Hiranyagarbha, 

Born as the only lord of all existence. . 
This earth he scttled firm and heaven established : 
What god shall we adore with our oblations? 


Who gives us breath, who gives us strength, whose bidding 
All creatures must obey, the bright gods even ; 
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Whose shade ia death, whose shucow life immortal : 
What god shall we adore with our oblationas f 


Who by his might alone became the monarch 
Of all that breathes, of all that wakes or slambers, 
OF all, both man and beast, the lord eternal: 
What god shall we adore with our oblations? 


Whose might and majesty these snowy mountains, 
The ocenn and the distant atream exhibit; 

Whose arms extended are these spreading regions: 
Went god shall we adore with our oblations? 


Who made the heavens bright, the earth enduring, 
Who fixer the firmament, the heaven of heavens ; 
Who measured ont the air's extended spaces : 
What god shall we adore with our oblations? 


To whom with trembling wind the two great armies 
Look op, ly his eternal will supported ; 
On whom the sun sheds brightuess in ite rising: 
What go shall we adore with our oblations? 
10. 121. 1-6. 


The monotheistic conception lying at the foundation of 
this hymn (above, p. 84) appears more prominently, with 
the exception of some single verses in two hymns directed 
to Vigvakarman, iz., the ‘All-creator’ of unrivalled 
power of mind and body, to him 


Who is our father, our erentor, maker, 

Who every place doth know anil every creatare, 

By whom alone to gods their names were given, 

To him all other creatures go, to oak him."'—10. 82. 8. 


By far the most important composition of this olass in tha 
whole Veda is the ‘Song of Creation,’ recognized 
even by Colebrooke.™ In the beginning, when the con- 
trasts of being and not-being, of death and immortality, of 
day and night, did not yet exist, only one thing hovered 
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over the empty waste, and this one came into life through 
the force of heat; there the first germ of mind showed 
itself; then the wise ones, the cosmogonic gods, were able 
to call forth being out of not-being, and to separate and 
divide the heretofore unordered masses. But in spite of 
this solution the whole creation and many single things 
in it remain a riddle to the poet. 


Then there was noither being nor not-being. 

The atmosphere was not, nor sky above it. 

What covered all? and where? by what protected ? 
Was there the fathomless abyss of waters? 


Then neither denth nor deathlessness existed ; 
Of day and night there was yet no distinction. 
Alone that Ove breathed calmly, self-supported, 
Other than It was nove, nor aught above It. 


Darkness there was at first in darkness hidden ; 
This universe was undistinguished water. 

That which in void and emptiness lay hidden 
Alone by power of fervor was developed. 


Then for the first time there arose desire, 
Which was the primal germ of mind, within it. 
And sages, searching in their heart, discovered 
In Nothing the connecting bond of Being. 


And straight across their cord was then extended: 
What then was there above? or what beneath it? 
Life giving principles and powers existed ; 

Below the origiu, — the striving upward. 


Who is it knows? Who hore can tell us surely 
From what and how this universe has risen? 
And whether not till after it the gods lived? 
Who then can know from what it has arisen? 


The source from which this universe has risen 
And whether it was made, or uncreated, 
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He only knows, who from the highest heaven 
Rules, the all-secing lord, —or does not He aay" 
10. 129. 


We stand at the end of our survey. From it we ought 
to recognize that we have in the Rigveda a literature 
which well deserves ‘at least in extracts to be known to 
every student and lover of antiquity,’ to every one who 
would have the poet's words, Homo sum; Aumanum nihil a 
me alienum puto, applied to himself. The chief importance 
of the Vedas is not indeed for the history of literature, but 
it lies elsewhere; it lies, as the following commentary 
seeks to show, in the very extraordinary fullness of dis- 
closures which this unique. book gives to the student of 
philology and the history of civilization. In this, no other 
literature is to be compared with it, and though the acs- 
thetic value of this relic of long-vanished times has some- 
times been exaggerated, yet its historical importance, 
its value for the history of mankind, cannot easily be 
overrated. 
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A{KM.: Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes, published 
by the German Oriental Society. Leipsig 1857 ff, 

BI.: Bibliotheca Indica, a collection of oriental works, published 
under the superintendence of the Asiatic Sociaty of Bengal. 
Calcutta 1549 ff. 

BR.: Sanskrit Wérterbuch, by Otto Buhtlingk and Rudolph Roth: 
Note 0, 

GKR.: Sicbenzig Lieder des Rigveda, tibersetzt von K. Geldner und 
A. Kaegi mit Beitragen ron R. Roth: see p- $4 and Note 116, 
For the sake of brevity quotations are given in large italics, 80 
that e.g. 4, 33, 4 (121) means 4, 33, 4, translated in GER. page 
121. 

ISt.: Indische Studien, edited by A. Weber. Vol. 1-17. Berlin and 
Leipeig 1949-1885, 

JAOS.: Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JLZ.: Jenaer Litoratur-Zeitung von A. Klette. 

JRAS.: Journal of the Royal Asintic Society of Great Britain and 
Ireland (NS.: New Series). 

Jbb.: Flockeisen’s Jahrbiicher fiir classische Philologie. Vol. 121 
(1880). 

KZ.: Kuhn's Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. Vol. 
1-25. 

00.: Orient and Oceldent, insbesondere in ihren yegenseitigen Be- 
zkehungen, Forachungen und Mittheilungen. Quarterly, edited 
by Theo, Benfey. 

SBE.: The Sacred Books of the East, Translated by varions Oriental 
Scholars and edited by F. Max Miller. Oxford 1579 ff. 

Benfey, GdSpr.: Geschichte der Sprachwissenschaft und oriontalischen 
Philologie in Deutschland, Miinchen 1569. 

Lassen, IA.: Indische Alterthamskunde. Vol. 1 and 2 quoted in 
the second ed. (Leipzig 1867, 1874), vol. 3 and 4 in the first 
ed. (Boun 1858, 1901). 


O4 ABBREVIATIONS, 


M. Miiller, ASL.: A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. Lon- 
don 1359. 

M. Miiller, LSL.: Lectures on the Sclence of Language. First and 
Second Series. New York (Scribners) 1872. (Quotations refer 
to the American edition; the paging of the English edition is 
given on p. 180.) ; 

M. Miller, OGR.: Lectures on the Origin and Growth of Religion 
as illustrated by the religions of India. London 1882. 

J. Muir, MTy.: Metrical Translations from Sanskrit writers, Lon- 
don 1879. 

J. Muir, OST.: Original Sanskrit Texts: see Note 115. 

Roth, ZLGW.: Zar Litteratur und Geschichte des Weda: see p. 2 
and Note 7. 

A. Weber, HIL.: History of Indian Literature. ‘Translated from 
the second German eiition. Boston 1878. (Reprint of the 
English edition.) 

A. Weber, IStr.: Indische Streifen. Berlin and Leiprig 1868-1879. 

W. D. Whitney, OLSt.: Oriental and Linguistic Studies. 2 volumes. 
New York 1878, 1874. 

ZDMG.; Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenliindischen Gesellschaft. 
Leipzig, vols. 1-30, 1847-1685. 

H. Zimmer, AIL,: Altindisches Leben. Berlin 1879: see p. 11 and 
Note 35. 

Beside the works already mentioned the following treat of the Veda: 
Miller in the Chips from a German Workshop, especially vol. 1,— 
Whituey in the treatises, The Vedas; The Vedic Doctrine of a 
Future Life; Miller's History of Vedic Literature; The Trans 
lation of the Veda in vol. 1 of his Oriental and Linguistic Stud- 
ies, and in his notes to Colebrooke’s Misc. Essays (see Note 5).— 
Westergnand, Ueler den iiltesten Zeitraum der indischen Ge- 
schichte mit Riicksicht anf die Literatur. Aus dem Danischen 
tibersetxt. Breslan 1802.— P. Warm, Geschichte der Indischen 
Helizion. Basel 1874, pp. 21-62, — A. Ludwig, Die Nachrichten 
des Rig und Atharvareda ber Geographic, Geschichto, Verfass- 
ung des alten Indien. Prag 1875. Die Philosophischen und 
Religiéwen Ansxchauungen des Veda in ihrer Entwickelung. Prag 
1576. Der Rigveda oder die heitigen. Hymnen der Brihmana. 
Vol. 4: Die Mantraliteratar und das alte Indien als Einleitung 
zur Ushersetzung des Rigveda (cf: Note 114). Prag 1878. —[A. 
Bergaigne, La Religion Védique d’aprés les Hymnes du Rig-Veda. 
Paris 1878.— Barth, The Religions of India. Translated by 
Rev. J. Wood, London 1882.] 
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1. Essai, etc.: Introd. § 10 and 1 partie, chap. 4 (vol. 1, 77 and 
2, ST ff. of the edition of an XIII s 1805, or CEuvres, t. 14, p. 79 ff. 
and 290 ff. of the ed. of 1785); of Barthdlomy-SaintHilaire, Des 
Védas, 1854, p. 15 ff. 

2 The Exzour-(= Yajur) Vedam (Ith.: see Gildemeister, Bibl. 
Sanser. 28, 103-106), presented by Voltaire to the Royal Library in 
Paris in 1761, publisbed in 1778 by Sainte-Croix, and also translated 
into German, is a forgery made in the 17th century by a Jesuit mis- 
sionary, perhaps Robertus do Nobilibus (of. Muller, LSL. 1, 155 
and 156 note); see Fr. Ellis, Asiat. Res., vol. 14, Calcutta 1822, pp. 
1-50; A. Schlegel, Indische Bibliothek, vol. 2 (1824), 50 if. 

3. Ed. of Julian Schmidt, Leipzig 1809, vol. 2, 148 ff. 

4. In the same year (1784) the “ Asintic Society" was founded in 
Caleutta, for the investigation of Asiatic antiquity in its widest extent, 
In 1785, Wilkins’ translation of the Bhagavad-gitd appeared in Lon- 
don; 1789, the celebrated translation of Cakuntalé, by W. Jones, in 
Caloutta (German by G. Forster, Mainz aud Leipzig 1701; 2d ed. 
Frankfurt 1803); 1702, the first printed Sanskrit text (Ritusanhéra : 
The Seasons, a Descriptive Poom by Célidds, in the Original Sanserit, 
Calcutta), ete. See Gillemeister, Bibl. Sanser., p. 173 ff, 

5, Asiat. Res. vol. 8, Calc. 1805, pp. 860-476; newly edited, with 
valuable notes by Whitney, in Colebrooke’s Miscellaneous Essays, 
edited by Cowell, 1873, vol. 1, pp. 8-142. 

6. Rigvedae Specimen, ed, F. Rosen, Loudow 1830; then Rigveda 
Sauhita, liber primus, sanskrite et latine, ed. FP. Rosen, London 1838. 
(RR. died Sept. 12, 1837.) 

7. The enormous progress in knowledge of the Veda shown in this 
work of Roth can to-day only be appreciated if we compare with it 
what Benfey was able to give s few years before in his article Jndia 
in Eysch and Gruber’s Allgem, Encyel., 2 sect. vol. 17, yp. 161 £ 
Miller's History appeared 1860; Weber's Vorlesungen in a second, 
much enlarged edition, Berlin 1875 (additions to it 1878). 

& The first complete edition of the text was that of Aufrecht, 
2 vols., Berlin 1861, 1863 (= ISt. vol. G. 7), in Latin transliteration ; 
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2d al, Bonn 16fT, with valaable aalditions (among others, an index 
of frat lines and quotations, when the versea are cited in other Vedia 
literatura; reprint of the Addia, fe, the ‘supplomonta’ found in 
the manuscripts, bat not counted with the hymns). Tho text in 
Sanskrit characters ia given ly AY. Aliiller, The ynona of the Rigveda, 
Loudon 187% 2 vola. (Sanlubi- ned Pada-Toxt: ¢f mote TT); 2d ed, 
Londen 187T. With the commentary of Siyapa, complete index af 
worls and first lines, in O-vols., edited by M. Miller, Londen 1640-76, 

Tho first alphabotical idex of first lines was given by W. Pertsch, 
18% 3, 1-118 (additions by Aufrocht, TSt. 4, 44405; 0 taloloted 
synopsis af the four Sanhitia: Whitney, [St. 3, 31-308; a very valu- 
ablo dictionary, H. Grassmann, Leipzig 1873-75. 


9, Simon, according to Burnell (Introd. to the Arseya-Brilhmana, 
Mangalore nud Basle 187 and Barth (Rev. Crit. 1877, IT, p. 21), 
means only “melo,” independent of the text (Rig-veres) connected 
with it, which may be changed ot will. The edition Sdmarddreitam, 
Die Hymnen des Sthunveds, herausgegeben, tiberantst und mit Glossar 
versehan von Th. Banfey, Leipaig 1544, gives the Raniganiyachkhd; 
thewhore, the Kanthimergakll, of which tha Moigeya ia o suledivision 
(seo &. Goldschmidt, Berl. Monatsber. 1505, p. 2060). A. Weber's 
aaserilon, HTL. &. 04 2h, that the rarlants of the Siannsanhiti are 
older and more original than thos of the Rigeanhita (ef Ludw. Hr. 
3, 63-06; 91: @ Thos it ia erident thet the Edinaveda has an older 
form than the Rigveda) is opposed by Burwell, Arseyabrihmayn, p. 
xvi ft, amd Aufrecht, Rigveda, 2d ed., vol. 2, pref. p. xxxvii to xlv. 
The Latter gives p. xlv-xlvii an alphabetieal index of the 75 verses 
peculiar te the Simareda, wot contained in our Rigreds [[lillebragudt, 
Spuren einer ilteren Rigveda Recension, Beitrage zur Kunde der Inco- 
Germ. Spr. vol. & 15 1], which are tramelated ly Ladw. Rr. i, dl0- 
435, 


10. The two principal groups of these prayer-books, the Black 

d the [Five Yujurredo, aro essentially distingwiahed by the fret 
that in the Black tho sncrificial verses are followed immediately by 
their dogmatic interpretation, description of the accompanying ritual, 

_jete, onl the Bethmaga belonging to it ia to ba considered as am adili- 
[fiom differing only iu time; while in the White the verses for te sac- 
vilioes are contaiod in the Sanhita, the interpretation and ritual in 

| the Drathimaga, and thus are separated! throughout. 

1. OF the Black Yajarveda two recensions have been known 
for some time: the Taitiriyrsandind (text of the school of Apastarmba: 
eL Wy A. Weber, Lelpeig 1871-72 = [St vol. 11, 12}, sd the Paphaba 
{text of the Kafka school, +. Weber [St. 3, 451-470, HIL. 88 ff, Lv. 
Schroeder, Herl. Monatsler, July 1870, p. 075-704}. The first inform 
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ation of a new recension, the Maitrdyant-sankitd, was given by Haug 
(1St. 9, 174 £, Brahma und die Hrahmanen, Miinchen 1871, pp. 31-4); 
then Buhler, ISt. 13, 117-128, and lately L. v. Schroeder, ZDMG. 33 
(1870), 177-207 [Ueber die Maitrayani Sanbiti, Dorpat 1570; ed. 
hy Schroeder, Leipzig 1881], and Berl. Monatsber. 1879, pp. 675-704. 
The latter makes it very probable that this Cikbia is to be put at the 
head of the whole Yajus period, and is identical with the famous text 
of tho Keldpins. 

8, Of the White Yajurveda both the known reeensions of Afirl- 
Ayuadina and Kauea are contained in Webor's edition, The Vdjasaneyi- 
Sankitd, Berlin 1852. The last, fortieth, book of this Sanhitd is the 
Ica, or Ioivisya-Upanigad, translated ¢.y. by Réer in BL. Ludw. Rv. 
3, M4 f. M. Miller, see Note 16. 


11. Cf RY. 10, 00,0; AV. 7, 54, 2; 12,1,38; Ait. Dr, 5, 32, 4. 
— AV. 10, 7,20, with the Rig, Yajus and Siman mentions also the 
Atharvingiras, ie. a fourth collection in the style of our Atharvaveda. 
According to Burnell (Vancabriliumaya of the Sdmaveda, p. xxi) the 
most influential scholars of Southern India still obstinately deny the 
genuineness of this Veda. 


42. Ey. Ad. Kuhn, KZ. 13, 48-74 and 113-157, places side by side | 


a number of Indian formulas (especially those contained in the 
Atharva) for banishing sickness, and similar Germanic ones, “ which 
in both peoples correspoud so remarkably, not only in parpose and 
contents, but also partially in form, that we must fully recognize in 
them the remains of a kind of poetry, which, even in the old Tudo- 
Germanic period, had developed the contents of incantations de- 
signed for certain uses into » fixed form, preserved up to tho latest 
times in all the formulas growing out of it" For other traces of 
Indo-Germanie poetry, of. Note 82. 


13, Athareareda-Sankitd, edited by R. Roth and W. D. Whitney, 
Berlin 1850, contains the “Vulgate” (text of the Camiakar?) in 20 
books, the last two of which did not belong to the original collection. 
Since 1875 the Paipalidigakha has become better known through 
Roth's Der Atharvaveda in Kashmir. Tiibingen 1875. (P. 20: * But 
if all this (sc. known in any other place) is taken away, there will 
remain a mass so large that it may be appraised as the eighth or ninth 
part of the whole (Atharva).") Sayapa's Commentary to this Sanhita 
was discovered in 1880; ef. Academy of June 19, 1880, and Ind. Antiq. 
Aug. 1850. 

Book 1 has been translated by A. Weber, ISt. 4, 393-190; Book 2 
by A. Weber, Berl. Monatsber. 1870, June, pp. 402-524 = TSt. 13, 129- 
216; Book 14 by A. Weber, ISt. 5, 195-217; Book 15 by Aufrecht, 
ISt. 1, 190-140; besides Hundert Lieder des Atharvaveda von J. Grill, 
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Tiibingen 1870, and many single songs by A. Weber, ISt. 5, 216-206, 
ete, by Zimmer, AIL. (Index, pp. 454407), by Ludwig, Ry. vol. 8, 
especially pp. 425-051, aml clewhere. Whitney, ISt. 4, 5-62, gives 
an alphabetical index of first lines, and JAOS, 12 (1851) a completo 
Index Verborum. 


14, Tho sume Bralimaga (neat) is te be derived, not from tho 


mast. braledn, ‘chief priest’ (Miller, ASL. 172, $43. Haug, Ait. Br. 


1,p. df. [Eggoling, SBE. 12. Introd. p. xxii ff.J), but from the 


> Thiut. brdimaa, ‘formula, ceremony’ (Whitney, OLSE1,05,1. Websr, 


HL. 11, 158. 6, 2510). Concerning thes books Miller, ASL. 353, 


. any: “The Brilimanss represent no doubt a most intoresting phase 
i in the histery of the Indian mind, bat jedged by themsolves aa lite- 


rary ptodnctions, they ara meat disappointing. No ona would hare 
euppesed that at ao early a period, and in so primitive a stata of 


* pochety, there coukl lave risen up a literature which, for podantry and 
' downright aleardity, can hardly be matched anywhere. Thera is no 
' lack of striking thoughts, of bold expressions, of sound reasoning, 
» fl enrloms traditions in these collections. But thoy are onby like 
| the fragmenta of a torsa, like precious goms seb in brass and lead. 


eS oe 


Then general character of these works is marked by shallow ond 
insipid grandiloquence, by priestly conceit and antiquarian pedantry. 
Tt is most important to the bisterinn that he should know how soon 
the fresh and healthy growth of a nation can ba blighted by priest- 
craft ond superstition... . Theso works deserve to be studied aa 
the pliysicinn studies the twaddle of idiots ond the raving of mad- 
men.” Miiller places the Brdbmaya Poriod (Chips, 1, 14; ¢f 


. ASL. 415) between 80) and 000 nc. (Hang botween 140) and 1200: 


of Note 38). 


14a. Of the Brahmayaa (Roth, Nirukta. Introd. p. xxiv f, 
A. Weber, HIL. 11 f. MM. Miller, ASL. 13 ff, Ludw. Ky. 5, 206; 
shorter extracts in Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, London 1876, 
pp. 27-35) belong 
1. To the Rigveda, two (both attaching themeclres to recensione 

of the text differing from that preserved), nanoly: 
Altareya-Hrihmaya, edited, translated, and explained by M. 
Hang. Bombay 1803 (with which of Weber, ISt. 0, 177-350); 
edited with additions by Th. Aufrecht. Boon 1870; to this 
bolonga the 

Altareya-Aranyakn in five Looks, the first threo translated by 
M. Miller, SBE. 1, 155-268 (ef, ibid. Introd. pp. xel-xevill}, 
with the 

Ablareya-Lpanigad, ed. by Roir in BL, ef. Wober, ISt. 1, 187 


a 
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=> 
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Kaugitaki- or Ginkhayano-Brihmaga (gf. Weber, [5t. 2, 258- 
315), with the 

Kausitaki-Aragyaka, the third book af which forms the very 
valuable i 

Kausttaki-Upanigad ; see Weber, 158. 1, 802-120; ed. and transl. 
by Cowell in BI. ; trausloted by M. Miller, SBE. 1, 200-308; 
ef. ibid, Introd. pp. xevili-r. 

the Simaveda (see the review of the literature by Weber, 
TSt. 1, 31-07; for the number of the Brdlimanos, Weber, HIL. 
Ta; [St 4, TS): 

Tindya- or Praudha- or Pancavinga-Drilimaga, edited in BIL; 
an ciliditian to it ia the 

Sadvinga-Eribmaga, the last part of which farms the 
Adbbuta-Brihmana; edited, translated, and explained by A. 
Weber, Zwel vedischo Texte tiber Omina und Portenta. Berlin 
1859 (Berl. Akad. Abh. Fhilol.-Histor. Classe 1855, pp. 
AH}, 

Chindogya-Drilieaga in ten books, of which, up to the present 
time, only eight ore known in Europe, forming the hoportant 
Chindeya-Upanignd; of A. Weber, IS. 1, 21-274; in BI. 
edit. by River, translated by Rajendra Lala Mitra; translated 
by ML. Mller, SIRE. 1, 1-144, Introd. p. bocxvi f. 

Talarakira- or Jaiminiya-Bralunaya, ovly lately discovered 
in Southern India by Burwell [poo Whitney, on the Jaiminiya- 
Brahmape, Am. Or. Soo. Proc., May 1884], a part of it hav- 
ing already been lang known as the 

‘Talavakdra- or Kena-Upanisnd, seo A. Weber, 158. 2, 181-16; 
od. and transl. by Rier in BI; translated by M. Miiller, 
SBE. 1, 147-154, off Introd. p. Ixxxix f. Aso part of the same 
Hrihmaya appeara now the 

Argeyn-Brihmapa, edit. by Burnall, Mangalore 1670 (and 1578 
in the Jaimintyo. text). 


The following writings, belonging rather to the Sitras, are also, but 


only linpreperly, called Brihneayea : 


Sainnvidhina-Brabmana, ed. by Bornell, London L873. 
Vanga-Brihimana, ed. and comment. hy A. Weber, ISt. 4, 471- 
#60; ed. by Bornell, Mangalore 1674; 
Devatadhpaya-Brihmana, el. by Burwell, Mangalore 1873; the 
above-mentioned Argeya-Brihmaga and the 
Sanhitopanisad-Brihmapa (18t. 4,375); ed. by Barnell, Man- 
galore 1577. 


4. To the Black Yajurveda (Taittiriva-Sanhiti): 


Taittiriya-Brahmanya (of Note 10), edit, by Rajendra Lala 
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Mitra, in BI. (the legend of Naociketas concerning exinteneo 
alter death, translated by Muir, OST. 5, ROL, MTr. 54 ff, 
$50 ff, M. Miller, OGK. #4010); with the 
Taittirlpa-Arapyaka (by the same editer in BL); with the 
Tuittirtya-Upanigad, sea A. Weber, ISt. 2, 210-280. 

4. To the White Yajorveds (Vijasaneyi-Sanhita), the most im- 
potiant of all Brilhmnannas, the 
Cninpaths-Eréhinona, edited by A. Webor, Berlin 1585 (The 
White Yajurveda, val. 2}; ¢f HIL, 118-139. ML. Miiller, ASL. 
140-310; several legends of general interest (story of the Hood, 
the fountain of youth, panishopent after death) ore translated 
in Wabor's TStr. 1,9-30, [Traual. by J. Eggeling, SRE., vol. 
12; of Whitney, on Eggeling’s Translation of the Qatapathn- 
Tirihmape, Am. Journ of Philel. 3, 390-110], and for the 
whele work Weber, HTL. 1101. This Brihmaga contains in 
the 14th Book the 
Brhad-Arapyaka, edited by Poley (Upanigads, Bonn 1844); 
edited and translated by Rier in BL. (Yajuavalkyn’s treaties on 
immortality is oleo translated by Miiller, ASL. 22 £, OGR. 335 
1; Muir, MTr. 61 £, 240 £3. 

fi. To the Atharvareda: 
Gopaths-Bribmans: Miller, ASL. 445 £, edit, in BL, see Webar, 
HIL. 160, Mil. 


15, Magasthenes in Strabo 15, 00, p. 713: Toby 8% Tapydvar (leg. 
Zoppivas) rote piv dermpordrove bAoGioug qepciy [6 Meyardiys] 
dvopsifertia, faurag dv raig Chae dri qui xal xoprie dyplaw, 

hiner Eodpeiar, d@pokioiaw yeple wal ofvow tA. ; of tbid, 
ch, 70, p. 710, Weber, HIL. 97 £.—The défi are the ninaprasrhas 
(wool-dwellors), The later development of the ruling priesthood 
moopives four stages (apron) in the life of the Brihman; first he 
ip a drubmacdein (llsciple of a Briliman), ten a grbcatha (married, 
father of a family), then a rfuqprastia, ond finally a Miflge or eom- 
nydsin (a beggar living on alms, who lias dowied the world); more in 
fall 2g. in GGR. 850 Mt 

16. “Noxt follow the Aranyakas (ef Miller, ASL. 315-216, 
320-2, Ludw, Rv. 4, 21), which, not only by the position which 
they ascupy at the and of the Bralinanas, but ales by their character, 
seem to be of a later age again. Their object is to show how aaori- 
ficea may be performed by people living in the forest, without any of 
, the pomp described in the Brihmanas and the later Sdtrna— by a 
‘mere mental effort, ‘The worshipper had only to imaging the sacri- 
‘flee, to go through it only in his memory, and he thus acquired the 

Same merit at the performer of tedious rites. Lastly come the 
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Upanigads; and what la their object? ‘To show the uller uscless- | 
ness, uny, the mischieromness, of all ritual performances; te conden 
avery snerificlal act which las for its motive o desire or hope off re 
ward; to deny, if not the existewor, ab least, the exceptional and ox- 
nlite! character of the Devas, and to teach that there is mo hope of 
salvation and deliverance, excopt ly the individual Self recognizing | 
the true aul waiversal Hell, ail fisulitag tort there, where alone reat i 
cam be found.” MM. Miller, OV. a7 f 
The winter af the Uywulgads ia very large; MM. Miitler’s allphalet- 

jeal files in ZOMG. 2, B7=154, eaunerates (1605) 149 of thom, 
while A, Welne, 1873 (IIL. Lei, note, of JLZ, 1878, p. 81 = 1Str. 4, 
SM) counts S83. For this class of writings, comalt the review with 
extracts in English translation, in Monier Williams, Tndlian Wiselonm, 
pp. MAT; T. Ftogmand, Motdriaux pour servir & Vhistoire do la plilloso- 
phie do I'Inde, 2 vols, Paris 1876 and 1878 (ef. Weber, ILZ. 1878, pp. 
BLS = TSte. 8, GI-878, concerning vol. 1), Dewsen, Vedinta (1883), 
p. 62f., and M. Milllwr, The Upanishads (= SEE. vola. 1 and 15). 
[For the latter, ef Whitney, Aim. Or. Soe. Proc, (let. 1885.] The 
first part (187i) contains, besides gevoral aod biblegraplieal intra 
ductions, the translation of the above-nwentioner] 

Aitareyn-Arayyaka and Kangitaki-Upanigad of the Rigveda, 

Chamogya-Upanigal, Kena- or Talavakira-Upanigad of the Si- 

maven, 

and the Vajnsaweyi-Sanhite-Upanigad or Toa (Iyivaspa-) Upa- 

nigad (ef. Note 10, 2), pp 411-020, Introd. pp. ¢. ci. 


17. Miller, ASL. 72, (GR. 100,— Miller places the Sitra 
period betwoon 000 and 200 n.¢. (ASL, 24). 


18, A wollknown mmenonic verse glves the order (e.g. in Miller, 
ASL. 111): : 
piled bole eyithoragoe nirubten chonils jyotipom. |x 
Cf these names for classes of writings some were applied specially 
to individual trentines of relatively late origin; thus Gikga (edited 
amd translated by Weber, T8s. 4, 875-371), Jyotiga (od, tranal., aud 
comment. by A. Weber, Berl, Akad. Abb. Philol-Iist. (1. 1882, pp. 
1-ldd: Ueber den Vedokalenider Jyotisam) and Chandaa (ed., 
transl, awd comment. by Weber, 18t. 8, 200 £.).— More recently other 
Gikeis have been discovered; Kielhorn, St. 14, 160. 


19, Yaska's Nirukia aammt doen Nighantavas, horansgegebon und 
erlintert von Ft. Toth. Gittingen 1802. [Ed. also in BIJ The We 
ghapievas (sing. Nighig{o) are collections of words placed together 
(yAcereat). Wiska's book is founded on five of these collections (1-3 
put arnonyme together, 4 coutaing specially dificult words, and 5 gives 
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aclnasification of the Vedie divinities), to which Yiska's explanution 
(nirakti) in 12 books is ulded (Books 13 and 14 ore Inter}. Yisko is 
hismeeli commentated ly Daurgm (abe eent.). 


20, Tho first account of the Pratigdkhyas was given by Roth, 
aLGW, 50 8 Nirakta, Intra. p. xliif, Their real purposa ia 
shown by Note 78% Of these specially important and interesting 
works the following have boon edited amd tranalated : 

The Rig-Pritigiklya of Qounaka, German by ML Miller. Leip. 
zig IEM=-1600. French by Ad. Regnier, Taris 1857-1858, 
Tho Taittiriya-Praiigikhys, English by Whitney, 7.08. &, 
1-400 (1871). 

The Vijasaneyi-Pratigikhys of Ratyiyann, German by A. We= 
ber, TS. 4, G-171, and Todd. 1F7-au1. 

The Atharva-Priticakhyn of Cawiaka, English ly Whitney, 
JAS. 7, SSGLG (1602), addenda ibid. 10, 150-171. 


21. Tha date of Payini is a imatter of much dispute; of Las 
sen, LA. 1, 804 ff. M. Miiller, ASL. 301-310, Whitnoy, OLSE. 1, 
TOL Benfey, GdSpr. p. 48,1. A. Webor, e.g, 156.1, M1 f., 4, 57 £, 
6,172. HTL. 217 ff. 1Str. 8, 408, 

Aciording to G. Biibler, (4). 2, 703, Pinini's work is an "improved, 
eompleted, and partinlly rewritien edition" of Qakatayana; ¢f. Gur- 
nell, On the Aindra School of Sanskrit Gramomrians, Lowden 1675. 
GT iE A. Weber, [Str 4,414 f. [Pinini's Eight Books of Gram- 
initical Satria. Ed. with on Eng. transl. and commentary by W. 
Goontilleke. Ibombnay 1882 ff.] 


22. Denfey, GdSpr. p. i, MF (ef Gath Gel. Anz. 1500, 270 f.3, 
when, pp. HRD), on excellent survey of Didian grammar ia given. 
(Whiteey, The Stady of Sanskrit ancl the Hindu Gramuarians. sm, 
Journ. Mhilol. 6, 27-207.) 


23. Certain of the Vedic teachers and schoola did not ocoupy 
thomaselves with the ‘revealed texts,’ Sanhiti and Brihmaga, but only 
with the Sdtras (Siracarana): Gey created a new syatemathe presen 
tation of all the requirements of the ritual, a compendiom of the 
whole Kalpa 2g. the Kalpa of Apastamba (belonging to the 
Black Yajus), consisting of 30 pragnas, containa in pracun 1-24 the 
qriuta-reguiations, pregna i the peseral regulations of the ancrifice 
(applying both to public and family sacrifice), pragna 20 and 27 the 
gthyn-reguiations, pragna 28 and 20 the dhorma-regulations, and 
pragna 30 the Gulva-eitras (see Note 26).—“ Paraskara’s Grhya-sltra 
is closely connected with Kityliyana's Crauta-stitra, and ls considered 
Liners component part of the latter towuch an exteat that tt is often 
quoted directly under Katyiyana’s name." (Stevler.) 
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23a. Of the Grauta-sdtroas we may mention 

1. Belonging to the Rigveda: those of 
Acraliyann: edit. in BL 
Cankhayona., 

2, Belonying to the Simaveda: thom of 
Micaka, 

Latyayana, edit. in BI (Kauthuma school). 
Drihyiyana (belonging to the liphyaniya-sclool). 

4. Belonging to the Black Yajurveda (Taitt-Sanh.): those of 
Bauibiyana, Lit. in Wobor, ITIL. 100 ff. 

Apastamba: Weber, HIL. 100 ff. Bubler, SHE. 2, Iatred. p. 
xif., xviiij portions translated by M. Miillor, ZOMG. fh, Sup 
plement, p. xiii £, and FE. Garbe, ZDMG. #4 (1880), 510-270) 
od. by Garbe, Caleutta 1861 £ 

Hiranyakes, 

the Miinavas, which have now all been brought to light. 
the Bhiradvijas, 

4. Belonging to the White Yajurveda (Vij.-Sanh.): those of 
Katyfiyana, edit. by A. Weber. Berlin 1830. (The White Ta- 
jurveda, vol. 3.) 

& Belongiug tothe Atharvaveda: 
tha Kauwrika-siitrma, 
tho Vaitdua-sitrs, edit. by TE. Garke. Lomlon 1878, tranal. 
and comment. Ly the sane, Strssburg 1578. (Mlomnfeld, On 
the position of the Valténa Sitra, JAQS. 11, 375 11] 


24. The Grhyosidtras, of which only afew have beon published, 
will have the greatest importance for the comparative study of ous- 
toma: with their aid it will be possible to show thet many customs, 
whether in the life of the classic notions, in the ritual of the Catholic 
church, or in the common Life of the present day, come from primeval 
times; of. Stenrler’s excellent discussion, “Ueber die Bitte", ALKM. 
1885, vol. 4, 17 f. Some individual points hove already been treated, 
auch aa 

the Birth-ritual by Spelfer, De ceremonia apwd Indos quan vo- 
eatur jitakarmo. Lud. Bat. 1872; 
the Marriage-ritual by Haas and Weber in TSt. 8; ef Note S17; 
the Burialritual by M. Miller, ZDMG. 9, Sup.; of. Roth, 
ZDMG. 8, 407 f. (above p. 74 £. and Note 25%). 

Of such Grhyasiitras the following are tn existence: 

1. Belonging ta the Rigveda: those of 

Agraliyana, edit. by Steusler, Loipzig 1864; transl. by the 
game, 1855 (ALKML vol. 3, part d, and vol. 4, part 1}; of A. 
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Kuhn, EZ. 16, 224 £. and the reviow of the contents by Mon. 
Williaa in Tod. Wisdom, p. 167-200. 
Ginkhipana; edit. and transl. by H. Ollenberg, [St. 15, 1-160. 
%, Belonging to the Samaveda: those of 
Goldila: elit in TM. (a late addition edit, and transl. by 
Bloomiield, ADALG. 35, 544-7}. 
&, Belonging tothe Black Yajurveda: those of 
Dndhiyana, 
Apostamia (ef. Note 24 and 234, 4). 
Laugaksi (Babiler, ISt. 14, 409), 
the Manavas, ete.: Note 23 and 234,39 (0. v. Brodke, 2DA0G. 
96, 417-477). 
4. Belonging to the White Yajurvedn: those of 
DPiiraskara, edit. by Stenzler, Leipeig 1470, tranal. by the anime. 
Leipsig 1878 (AfKM. vol. 6, part 2 nnd 4). 
6. Belonging to tha Atharraveda: 
the Kauglka-sdtra (two chaptera on expiatory ceremonies have 
teen edited, translated, and commentated by A. Weber: Zwel 
ved. Texte ther Omina und Dartenta, Berl. Akad. Alvh. Philos. 
That. CL 1858, pp. W414). [Hloomfield, on a proposed edi- 
tion of the Kangiko-Sitra. Am. Or. Soc. Proc. (het. 1883.) 


25. Tha Dharma or Simaydcdrika-sitras were first distin- 
guished os o apectal group by Miller, ASL. 20) f.; more detailed in- 
formation was given by Hibler in the Introd. to West and Biibler, A 
Digest of Hindu Law, Bombay 1807. Of these Sitras, IT montion 
those of 

Apostamba, ed. and transl. by Bibler, Bombay 1565 f., transla- 
tion in SBE, 2, 1-170; Introd. pp. ix-xliv; 

Gautama, ed. by Stenslor, London 1876, transl by Buhler in 
SEE. 2, 173-07 ; Introd. pp. xle-lvil; 

Visiatha, : 

Baodhavana,} lated by Buhler in SBE. 

Visyn, trunal. by J. Jolly in SBE. 7, 1-302 (1880) [BL (N98) 
458 ff.J; Introd. pp. ix-xxxvii; Jolly, Das Dharmasitra dea 
Vishnu und das Kathakagehys. Minch. Sitzgeber. 1879, IT. 
1, 22-82. 


254. The metrical law-book of tho “father of mankind," Manu 
(ed. and transl. eg. by Loiseleur-Deslongchumpa, Paris 1630, 1838; 
new ed. of the text, with Indian commentary, Calcutta 1674). [Trans 
tated from the Sanskrit, with an Introduction, by the late A. OC. Bor- 
nol. Completed and edited by E. W. Hopkins. London (Triibnera) 
1234. — Whitney, On the origin of the lawa of Manu, Am. Or. Soc. 
Proc. May 1885], is proved to be relatively young by the fact that it 
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rests on the Sitrat of tha Manava sclicel (ef note Gia, O; 24, 3), but 
ita perked caimet be more definitely deoklal. Yajuaralk ya's 
Dhartacistra (el. in Sanskrit avd German, ly Stenger, Heri 1) 
mist, ab the carliest, hare been eonposed in the thind contury ap. 
CH. Jaeobki, 20300. 30, 300). Of Niirada'a law-book (not edited) 
an English translation bias leen given by J. Jolly, Loren 1870. 

Awhele collection of anch texts is presented in the Dharmasha 
strasamgraha, el. by Dalit Jildinands Vilyisigam, 2 parts, Cale. 
LaTG; och esides Turvell, The Law of Partition and Swecession, 
Mangalore ond Basle 1872; Aurel Mayr, Das indisehe Erbrecht, Wiew 
Lett (resting on the work of West aod Biller, Nole 2); and Jolly's 
works: Usler dic rechilicha Stollong der Frauen bei den alten Indern, 
Miiechew 1876 (Sitzungsber, deur Akad.}. Uoelbor doa itndiaeha Schuld- 
recht, Miluchen 1877 (Sitzungsbor, der Akad.). Ueber dia Syatematik 
des indischen Rechts, 1878 (Extract from the Zeitschrift fiir rgl. 
Rechiswissonschaft, vol. 1,242; also Bernhatt, Ueber Zweek and 
Mittel dor vergleich. Rechtawissenschaft, bid. vol. 1, 1-4). 


26. Purdgas (like Itihdsn; saying, logond; iff ke dma; ap it ans) 
are often tentloned io the Brilinas, let in their present shaps— 
elghtecn in number—are all young, nul almost oll serve sectarlan 
ends fn Tidian popular religion, sineo Brahma, Viggu, and Give are 
cath extolled ln six af them. [mention the 

Markaydoya-P,, ed. andl transl. by Eanerjea, Cale LAG] £; 
Books 7 and & translated by Wortham in JRAS. WS. 15 (1581), 
AM-I70; [Books 81-03 in TRAS. 17 (1885), 221 #f.); 
Dhagarate-P, tradult eb pablié par Eng. Bornoul, Paris 1540 £.; 
VisqeP., ed. Bombay 1807, transl. by 11. 1. Wilson, London 
1HIO; nowly edited by F. E. Hall, 1800-77 [nlso Madras and 
Calcutta 1382]; 
Agui-P., nppeoring since 1870 in BT. 
Portions translated in Muir's MTr.— Weber, HIL. 142 Mon, Wil- 
linma, Ind. Wisdom, pp. 149-601.— Of other Paricistas, to only wood 
be mentioned : 

The Anukramania: tablea of contents which give in onder 
the divinity, composer, and nmactro of the individual lymus in tho 
Sanhiti; the couterts of the Anukrainagi of Kityiyana for tho 
Rig is edited iu the editions of the text by Aufrecht (1st ed., vol. 2, 
458 f.; Sd ed., vol. 2, 46) f.), and in Miiller's lange edition, vol. VIL 
pp O21-071. An oxtensive Anukramayt is the Brhaddovata of 
(aunaka, inteudes! to assign the diviuities to their hyn, with strict 
regard to the order of the Rig-Sauhitd, lat at the enme the giving an 
extraordinarily rich store of legends; see A. Kuhn, in PSt. 1, 101-140. 

The Caragavytha: a (inden) statement of the sehools be 
longing to cach of the four Vedas, ed. by A. Weber, ISt. 8, ¢7-289, 
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Hore should be mentioned (seo Note 23) 0 class of worka which 
have only recently become known, the 

Qulva-sitras, the last part of the Kolpa system, which contains 
the geometrical specifications for the proper setting up of the altara 
fof [ilkebrandt, Lina altindsche Neu- und Volluondsopfer. Jena 1879, 
pe 187 i: Versnel: eloer Comstraction des Opferplatzes nach Bandivl- 
youn). In these oldest mathemmtienl treatises may already be found, 
according to Thibant (‘Tribner’s Amer, and Orient. Lit. Rec., special 
neniber, Lomlon 1874, p. 27 £), even ablempla ab squaring the circle. 
Thibant began to publich the texts in the monthly journal, The 
Panelit, Tenarea, in May 1875; of lis article in the Journ. Asiot, Soc. 
of Bengal, 1875, pp. 227-275; also, separately, London 1877. 


27, For the historical relations seo Lassen, DA. 4, 150) f,— All the 
commentarics bear the names of Madhava ond Siyaga, according 
te the custom still existiug in Tudia of muning books after thoes who 
eansed them to be composed and bore tho expense. There have been 
recelveil from that region a number of inscriptions oo metal plates, 
documents relating to royal gifts of villages aud Innis to learned 
Brilumans, who were settled there, most probably, to assist in these 
mil slnilas works. Toth, ZIMIG. 21,1; ¢f A. Weber, Ttr. 3, 160 f. 

According to Burnell (Introd. to the edition of the Vangalmrih- 
maya), Midhova aed Sayann are only different namea of the same 
person, & Telugu Bribinan, who in ap. 1331 became head of the mon- 
astery at Crngori, died while holding that position in 1380, and wrote 
all dhe commentaries himeclf; of Weber, 1c, 


28. So H, H. Wilson in his Translation of the Rigveda Sauhita. 
London 1850, 4 vola, edit, by Cowell 1800 (Sth aml Oth vols, still 
wanting). 2d ed. 1 vol. 1866. 


29, See expecially the clear exposition in the preface to rol. 1 of 
the Lexicon (Note 30}, pp. ive-ri (1855), ancl the masterly treatise: 
Uabor gebehrte Tradition im Alterthum, besonders in Indien. ZDALG. 
21, 1-0 (1805). Cf Benfey’s deductions, GdSpr. p. 46 f. and Gatt. 
Gel. Anz, 1858, p. 1006 £, with which latter A. Weber agrees, [5t. 5, 
174i. “Such passages, anid othera of similar character, —and there 
ia o number of them, —sbowld be noticed Wy those whe still comsider 
that Vedle interpretation according ta the Indian method ia preferable 

« to oor own, fresing itself in essentials from the native method. Who- 
ever has carefully studied the Indinn interpretations knows that alleo- 
lately wo continuity of tradition can be assumed between the produc 
tion of the Vedas and their luterprotation ly Indian scholars; that on 
the coutrary between the genuine pottical remains of Vedic antiquity 
ancl their interpretation along break must hove occurred in the tra 
dition, out of which, at the moet, the widerstanding of a fow dotails 
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may have been preserved up to later tinea, through liturgical usea 
and words, pasiges, dod perhaps also hytuns coiiected with it, De. 
yond these remains of the tradition, which must be ostimated at avery 
amnall value, the interpreters of the Voila had almest no other mids 
than those which are in great part at our own dispoaal, the usage of 
the clazuical language mal the prommnatical, etymologienl, lexicon] inves- 
tigations. Atimost they found nasisiance in matter preserved in din- 
Ieots; but this advantage is alot entirely outweighed by that which 
we hare ot command, the comparison with Zend and with the other 
languages related to the Sanskrit, which, lille [ft must of conren be 
applied with care amd discrimination, has already afforded so nouch 
help lo a clearer understauding of the Vedas. But independently of 
all aids in particular eases, through the confusion with which it seeks 
to comprehend from its own religious standpoint, ao manny covturles 
later, the ancient conditions and conceptions completely foreign to it, 
the Indian interpretation comes to be false throughout its whole spirit ; 
while we, through our knowledge, drawn from analogons conditions, 
of tho life, conceptions, and needs of ancient peoples and of popular 
poctry, aro better equipped for an understanding of the whole; and 
this superiority, even if the Indiaus owed much more in details to tradi- 
tion than they really do, would not be dimneed ly their interpretation.” 
Foot-note on p. 1d; Yiska Nir. 1, Mi: of Note 374. 


20, Laid down principally in the Sanskelt Lexieon pablished 
by the Petersburg Aculemy of Sciences, predueod by the labors of 
Otto Bihtlingk and Rudolph Roth (with the assistance of A. 
Weber, H. Korn, A. F. Stenaler, W. D. Whitney, A. Sehiefner, and A. 
Kuhn). 7 vols. large quarts. 1859-1875. At the end of rola. Gand 
T are additions, which are mew ineladed, with later additions and 
corrections in the “Sanskritworterbuch in Kurserer Fassumg bearhei- 
tet ron Otte Bohtlingk,” now paldishing (1870 £.), of which Parts 1-6 
and 6! (a-vedia), have already appeared. 


1. Especially John Muir in his article: On the Interpretation of 
the Veda, oxtr. from JRAS. XS. vol. 2 (1860), pp. 90-402; ef Whit 
ney, Un the Translation of the Veda. OLS. 1, 104-183, 


32, In opposition to Goblstiicker’s polemic it many suffice at pres 
ent to refer to Whitney's Exsny mentioned abore, and to A. Wolber, 
TStr. 2,106 £ (ef 1St. 14, 414 £.); in opposition to Hang (Transactions 
of the London Oriental Congress. 1877. pp. 914-990 and often; 
qf 8.110, footnote), to Delhriick,JLZ, 1873. p. 109 f, and E. Kuli, 
Wissensch. Jahresber, 1877, 1, 02 f. (Leipeig 1880), [The prin- 
ciples of the ‘German school" are the only owes which can over pide 
i toa trae understanding of the Veda." Whiteoy, Am. Or. Soo. 
Proo. thet. 1807.) 
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34,_Veslirthowafng, or on attempt to iuterpret the Vedas, Bombay 
1870 £ The publisher, Shankar Pandurang Pandit, beside the com- 
plete Sankit® aud Pada-taxt (Note 77), gives three translations, in 
Sanskrit, in Mahrathi, and in English (ingrayi}. Similar undertak- 
inga in Hindi and Benyili, without an English tranalothon, ane to 
appear in Benares and Calcutta (E. Kuhn, Wissenseh. Jahreaber. 
1877. 1, 04). 


34. Lit, CentralbL. 1674, Cal. 54; of. E. Kulm, Le. p. 02: “that 
we have learved to place ourselves on the standpoint of freo criticism 
in opposition to native traditlon will always be an undeniable services 
of the Petersburg Lexicon. But just os certainly that mative tradi- 
tion will continues to be an element which wa must regard in our inter. 
pretation, and which under some circumstances deserves the same 
attention as the opinion of a European scholar." 

35. [have given a detailed review of the contents of this excellent 
work in Jbb. 121, 43240), and in connection have referred oocasion- 
ally to related characteristics among the Greeks and Romans. 


26, Wherens formerly Asia, especially the highland of Central 
Agia, the region of the sources of the Oxus and Yaxortes was in pon- 
eral held te ba the origingl as well nas the last home of the Indoger- 
manio people while they were still living together (see the rich litera 
tore in Moly, OST. 2, 300 £, besides e.g. Justi in Raumer's Histor. 
Taschenbueh 1902, p 293 and 390 £., [lifer in KZ, 20, 882-85, ete.), 
other investigators in Inter times thought they had grounds for seck- 
ing it in Europe,* while others again spoke owt decidedly in favor of 
Asio,f #0 tat tho question mnsé still be considered an open ono; ao 
now (opposed to bis former championship of .Asia) Splegel, Eran. 
Alterthumskumle 1, 428. Ausland 1871, p. O59 f.; 1872, p. Ol 
ILE. 1876, p 2660; Whitney, Langunge aml the Study of Language 


* Latham ta 1. Gelger, for Entwickelungsgeschichte der Mensghibeit, p. 119. 
Benfey, Introd. to Fick's Indogerns, Worter! p, be, ond GdSpe. 0; thee fol- 
dewring localities ore speciolly menthowed : 

Germany, particularly the ealdidle and west: L. Gelger, Lo. p. lik Th 
Poescho, die Arier. Jena 1878. pp. 8-74. 

Northern Germany anil tle northwest of France; J. G. Cuno, Forschungen, 
ved, i. (2871) p. fire AL. Gntechooled in the Li. Cemtralbl. 1871. p. 1065, 

Rentbeastora Furope (to whieh the Indog. tribes came from Armenia): F. 
Milier, Alkg. Ethuographie? 1870, ps. BU f. 

1 Paull, Me Pesencong des Lirvos bel den Indogermanen. Milneben 1873; 
Gerland, JLZ. 18T. pp. Te, TH; 

¥. Hebo, Kaltarpilansen und Hoosblers! Introd. vill, and: Das Sale p. 
1 (Bolur-Tagh); 

O). Peschel, Vilkerkunde* pp. fit f. (leoth slopes of the Canomens); 

The geslogist Theor, Les plerros & ¢cuelles. Gonive, Coney 17H. pp. Rl, 
are. 
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(N. Y., Serlbner 1874), p. 200 £.; Whitney, Life and Growth of Lan- 
guage (N.Y, Appleton 1664), p. 1k: “Evidences of real weight 
bearing on the question may pesaihly yet be found; but certainly 
ment such have boon hitherte brought te light"; «ef Hibselumann, 
JLS. 1870, p. 250, ete; now eapecinlly 0. Aebenler, Sproclver- 
gitichung wad Lirgeachichte. Jena 1864. pp.117-10. [Bronobofer, 
Ueber don Uraits der Ihulogertuanen. Basle 1854.) 


37. Skt. ory, drya; oll Bactrion (Enst Iranian, 9 language of 
tha aAvorin), airy; oll Persian (West Ironinn, the language of the 
inscriptions of Darius aul Xerxes), ariga, properly, Me fruly ferated, 
dosignates in the first place the people of (Meir) men rece; then the 
govorulig classes, the refers; ef? Udt. 7,08: of d2 Mido... deo 
are wéAas wpe wilrren “A,pect. The word ls alo found as “Apia 
‘Apo- in Graceized Iranian proper uames, ¢.g., “Apeooduinp: = old 
Pers. Ariyariena. Moreover, that tho Colts (the Trish) in olden 
times also called themeelres Arra, that this group of words still exists 
in the Caltia (Airem = Arpaman, Erin [gon. Erenn] = wArpana, aire 
(gen. airech] = iryaka: prioceps, primus, nirechas: prineipatus), and 
Hist ‘Aryan’ is a thorqughly justifinble designation for * Indoger- 
tans,’ is proved minutely by LL. Ainmuece, in Uexxenberger's Beltrige, 
4, 17-101. [See now especially A. FL Pott on the word in the 
Internationale 2citach. fur Allgemeine Spriciiwissenachaft, vol. 2, p. 
105 if., Leipeig 1585.) 


38. The older Indian chronology presonts gront difeulties. The 
determination of the Vedic pericel mush be deduced from the histories 
of the rarions literatures which lic between the hymna and the fixed 
dates of Buddhisin, fromm the difference in language and in the reli- 
Glows and seelal views between the former and Intter, ond can there 
fore approximate the true period only hy centuries. 

The estimates in Bunsen, Aegypten's Stollung in der Weltge- 
achichte, V, 4,5, 211, 225 £, are too high; N. L. Westergaard refraina 
from any chronological determinations, Uebor den altesten Zeltraum 
der ludigehen Geschichte mit Hiicksicht auf dio Literatur, Breslau 
1862, pp. 14, 8; of. Ladw. liv. 3, 153 f, 

Miller, ASL. 572, hesitatingly placed the beginning of Vedie litera 
tore at 1200 ng. ("We can do so only under the enppealtion that 
daring the early poriods of the history the growth of the homan 
tind was more luxuriant than in later times, and that the layers of 
thought were formed lesa slowly in the primary than in the tertiary 
ages of the world"), and Whitney, OLSt. 1, 76, says concerning this: 
. “To this date no one will deny, at least, the merit of extreme modesty 
and caution”; similar judgments wero expressed by Wilson and Har- 
thélemy St. Wilaire; ¢f Lassen, LA. 1, 602-674. Miiller himself after 
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worl onlled this estimate too low (ef Rigveda Sanhiti, vol. IV, 
Preface, p. vif; necording to p. Irxvill, Sdyana lived [mbouwt LiSo 
A.D.: so Note 27] "thirty centuries after the rishis"}, and 
then (Chips, 1, 11) suned ibe period frown 

1600=1900 g.c. asthe period of composition of the Vedic hymna; 
similarly A. Weber, who las repeatedly (2.9. IStr. 1,6; Ind. Skizzen, 
po 14, 40,481) placed the migration fute the Indusland in the 16th 
ttobiury ne. batef HIL. p. 2, note 2; Splogel (eg. Ausland 1974, 
p. iil), Duncker, Geschichte des Altert. 3, 4. 5, ate,— The period 
firoau 

2400-1400 8.c. is considered by Haug as the period of the pro 
dection of tha Vedio hymns (Introd. to the Aik Brahm. 1, 47 f.5 of 
Die flint Gathi's Zarathustra’s, vol. 2, 244). 

An estimate whieh, if we take everything into account, ia oor- 
tainly not too high, and which hos the greatest claima to proba- 
bility, is that of Whitney, OLSt. 1, 21, and elsewhere, of 

2000-1600 nici, the firat half of the second thousand 
yonra we; ef his note on Colebrocke’s Mise, Essnys, od. Covell, 1, 
1H (“somewhers between 3000 and 1000 n.c."; and his Life and 
Growth of Lang. p. 180: “The period of the oldest hymna... was 
Probably senrly, or quite, 200 o.c.'"); and in his Sanskrit Gram. 
1870, Intra. p. xiii: “Tt may bore been as eorly as DOO eo.” So 
Tenfey (GdSpr. 600: “It can hardly be doubted that the most 
eastern branch had thelr abode on the Indus as early as DO) years 
before our ora’); F. Miller (Allg, Ethnogr.? 1870, p. 612: “ Between 
S000 and 1900"; of. p. 88 "** and p. S00), ete. 


#9, [Geographical location: Vivien de St. Martin, Etudes 
aur la péographie clu Vela; Lanlw. Iv. 3, 107 ff. Zimmor bellaves the 
either son wae wot kuowo (ATL. 27), but wo have a trace of it in RY. 
10, 140, a late hymen.) 

Rivers: after Zimmer, AIL. 32, with p. 16.6 (RV. 7,96, 1. 2, 
and p. 27. Thomas, The Rivers of the Veds, and bow the Aryans en- 
tered India, JELAS. 14, 4. 

Sindhu: the ‘stream’ «er gfe. Tho Greok form ‘Tedtg is de 
rived through the Iranian Jifadu; Pliny, Nat, Hist. 6, 20; 71, knows 
that Ines incolis Since oppellotie. To the Indos ales belongs, for the 
most part, the designation smw-udra, ‘gathering of waters’ (not to 
the ocean); and in the sameway it is the much-praised Sarasvati 
(rich in water"), not the amall, bo later times most sncred, stream in 
Madhyadega: see Zimmer, pp. 6-10. 

Rubhd: ‘bending, Kegey or Kage among the Greoks. 

Suviistu: ‘having beautifal places," Eéarros. 

Kruinu and Gomati: ‘rich in cattle,’ not mentioned by the 
ancigots. 
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Vitaati: ‘stretched ont," “Yédorpr (Piclamy, Biiderys), now 
Oihat ar Jihtany. 

Asikmi: ‘bnek,’ calle) by the motives af the theo of Alexander's 
arrival Cunlenviver (noon portion"), which namo in Grok dress 
hail to ase the ominous form Surfapoguiyos. Tt was, therefore, 
nobornl Hint (ho Ainewlonion conqueror aliould rechristen the * Alox- 
mulerstovourer,” snl lio waned it, evidently with an Intelligent use of 
tho older name, Asikni, the ‘Tealing': Zaréepogetyog dod "AAebaripow 
Torn paterauuiriig rol deka ‘Ancolvye (Uesyehins. Toth, 
Z2LGW. Lb). Alexander's ineotvation obtained a foothold ao that 
the uma displaced by it ik Intowo, ainong all the onciewt writers, bey 
Ptolemy alow, 7, 1, 24: Sanhifiya (the Asa, wrongly Sanda fia ; 
Pliny, Not. [Mat 0, 20, 71, Cuntebas 7): the river is wow cnlled Cindi: 
‘gathered water® (ef Are. Aw 0,15, 4. Indl d, 30). 

TParnayis ‘artauliness,” the later 

Travati: ‘giving drink? in Arrinn (with distinc’ referenon to 
Top), “Yépaurys; in Simbo, Yapury:; in Ptolemy, “Powd&is, now 
Atri. 

Vipde, later, Vipigd: *fetterless,’ in Arian, "Yqgaows; in Dliny, 
Aiypasts; in Ttoleiny, Boren, sow Jegeh or Die; tho variant Yorn 
mein Strabo, Deal. oul offers is wrong, and undoubtedly to be 
changer. 

Cutudri, changed later by popular otymology into Cutadru, 
*Tuautres|course"; in Pol, Zutadines (var. Zapodpor), in Pliny, 6, 17, 
fi, Aysirut; Meynathenes mast also have mentioned it, for the most 
complete deseripliow of the riversaystom of those regions, originating 
with that outhor, in srr. Ind. 4,8 £, comes into proper onder only if 
“Yépasirys piv dy Kopftofdlcem wal d Zaddépye rapedapdig er. 
is real in that passage, as Lassen, LA. 14, 87 ©, observes. 

Yamuna: Autpoura in Ptol. 7, 1, 29, Jomanes in Pliny, corrupted 
to “lo Seppe in Acc. Tud, 8, 4, and eleawlere. 

[The Ganges, which in later thea became the backbone of 
India, is uot mentioned in the Hig, except 10, 75, 6.] 

40. Climate, soil aud products of the mineral, vegetable and ani- 
inal kingulomes: Bimmer, ADL. MH00; of. Thb. 121, #0043, 

41 Dwelling: Zimmer, ADL. 148-150; quotation fram p. 159 f. 

#2. Settlemont: dimmer, ATL. 145-148; certainly correct as op- 
posed to tho soceptation, resting upon an etymological anachronism, 
of “cities” (pur is radically identical with wtiki-¢) among Arpana 
and aborigines, 

#3. Cattleralsing: Zimmer, AIL. 221-225; ‘all good,' ote, RY. 
a, 90, 14. 

#4 Agriculture, chase: Zimmer, AML. 25-5. 
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45, Fool: Zimmer, ATL. 875-882; quotation from p. 272, 


46. Oceupations: Zimmer, ATL. 245-200, —The cow as monetary 
unit (ef. reroapd Soca, devedBeos): Weber, [Str. 1, 101.—* Active 
tradesmen (ran? cand: 6,46, 0), in Ladw, Ry. 3, 213 £., ‘wander 
ing tradesmen.’ — Ceurera: § 65, 10,— Mina: mand, with the Greeks 
pra, ede: 8, 07, 2.— Trade with tha west: see Welwr, HIL. p. 2 f., 
Bete 3. Opliir alec wae iu Tudia, whence King Soloman got “many 
hondredweight of gold and eilver, sandalwood, preslous stores, na 
well as apes nil peacocks "3 ef sb, 121, 440 i. 

47. Family: Zimmer, AIL. 305-318. Wedding, induction of tha 
wile into the new house, aleve p. 75 £ ‘Home, darling abode, 
blisa" (olta goni aurcine)}: A, eh, 4, oh. — Morning prayers (pdredhini} : 
1, 122, 2; 10, 80, 10: ©From former thines the wife cowes to the 
common sacrifice and to the assembly of the fenst, she the cher- 
lshor of tha rite.” 


48. Monogamy, Polygamy: Zimmer, AIL. 423-126, — Mar. 
tinge of Ieood relations i cousidered] immeral and reprobhensible: see 
fd, 10 (142 ff.).— Adopted children: 7, 4,7: “That is not (real) pos 
terity which is begotten by ancthor."— Birth of a girl: AV. 6, Ll, 3: 
* The birth of o girl, grant it elsewhere; here grant a boy.” 


49, The right to expose new-born chiliron was possessed by the 
father among the Indians (exposure is evidenced in the Yajus texts, 
thongh not indeed in tha RY. and AV.: Weber, [St. 5, 54. 260, 
Zimmer, ATL. 210 £.) a8 well on aneng the Grecka (Selitimann, Griech. 
Altert. 14, 681. 113, Decker, Charikles 2%, 22 #.), Romans (Marquardt, 
Privatleben der Réimer, 1, p. 4, Note 1, p- 81), and Germans, among 
Which Inst people, after the birth of a chill, the father decided on its 
life by raising it up from the place where the mother had given birth 
to it (Grimm, Doutscle Techtenlt. p. 405 ¢.; Weluhold, Doutache 
Fragen, p. 1 f.; Altnord. Leben, p. 200 4f.). 


56. Treatment of the Aged: “Among tho Gormane, when the 
master of the honse waa over sixty years old, if the signs of the 
weokness of age were of such a character that he ‘no longer had 
the power to walk or stand, amd to rido unassisted and unsupported, 
with collected mind, frees will and good sense," he waa obliged to give 
over his authority to his aon, and to perform menial serrice; then old 
men might be made by hanl sons and erel grandsons to expinte 
painfully the love and gentleness they hod neglected in their more 
powerfal days; those whe hod grown useless and burdensome were 
even either killed outright, or exposed and abandoned to death by 
starvation (Grimm, Deutsche Rechtsalt. p. 487 ff.; Houpt's Zoit- 
schrift fiir Dentsch, Altert. 6,72; W. Wackernagel, Kleine Scliriften, 
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1, 15-17; Weinhold, Altuord. Leben, p 473 if). We lnve to innghwe 
exactly simular conditions among the Indians, when tho teste speak 
ef ‘tho divide] joosseasbons of an oll father,’ awl of ‘old meen 
exposed ' (Ziminer, ALL, 220-328), and this the more, beoonss exactly 
dltmilar things are told hy the attendants of Alexander the Great of 
Tranian tribes,* and even among the Remans these was a period 
when oblinen over sixky were Ciro down from the bridge into the 
Tiber." ¢ Jb. 121, 150. 

51. Burning of Widews: Ziminer, ATL. 326-331; Fleskeisen’s 
Jbb. 121, 4; AV. 10, 18, 7 (above p. 77) with Mole 926, — AV, 16, 
a, 1 proves the death of the wife with ler departed lualand as an 
ald custom faliorma purder}, — Dot that this cusloim waa wot general, 
other passages beste FV. 1, 18, 7 show, whieh prove the reiiacriage 
af the whlaw (AV. i, 4, 27,—with ler brother-in-law: IV. 10, 40, 
2: lerirate marriage), mil that the usage ouly received desided 
aanetion in lato thivs, ix evident fram the fack that “the Tadian law 
Literature, frou the oldost times up te the Inte period, treats folly of 
the widew's right of inheritance, wed that the ealoted refer- 
ences to Lhe bourniug of widewa ia some of the lvw-leooks endorse it 
only as a aantter of choice.” J. Jolly, Angel. Allg. ftg. 1870, Supe 
Plemuet 10, pp. SMD-by er the sume in dee Mitchener Sitzuupsber. 
1875, p. dT ft. [See Cololreoke, 0 the Duties of a Faithful Tindn 
Widow, Misc. Exuurs, 1, yp. bE I] 

52, Helin, Kulturplloucen woul Uaasthiore,! p. 473. 

43, Zimmer, AIL. 71—bel.— Plekboess, ete: abore, p. 80, with 
Note Hil. — Sone of wuniarried women: ef. 4, 18, # (OT) and 4, 30, 78 
(rl. — Fallen women: 2, Bl i: "Pat guilt away far from me, a8 & 
woman secretly giving birth "(puts away the child). [Roth, The Mo. 
ality of the Veils, TACKS, 4, 1-347] 


84. State: Zimmer, ATL, Me-ide. laulw. Ry. §, 38 f.— The 
Aryan tries; Aimnmer, ALL. U-198. 4301; Laude. By. i, 167 £, S04, 


* Hehn, Kolturpiinsnen, p72 1, Gerabe 11, 11, 3, p. 017, esys of the Bao- 
triama: Ader of wep) ‘Oeprleperor, rate dorepqedrar dik viper fj edeor (eeres 
wipidiAerBar tpedeudrorg mele delepive epde rate, obs dereguserde oadeirian 
de vf wane yAerrp...caradbead Ft riv popor “AAd Lori por. — 
thid. 11, 11,8, p02, of the Casplane: reds rip doboudeorre fry Auporrard= 
gervar alt the dopalor forego, eed. 11, 4,0, Sl of the Massagoten 

t Fostes (ey, Grimm, Deateche Rechtsalr, p.46i, 8; W. Wackeruagel, Klelne 
Sehriften, 1, 17; Heba, Kulterpianzen, above): deport appollnbantur gui 
semagenaril de ponte dolckebantur, el seruyredrion de ponte oltin deleiebant, 
tie. Che, pro &. Enarlo 8, 100: habeo ctlam dicere quem coatrn morem peal- 
erum finovm LX annia de peste in Tiberim Welocerlt, The naatter mas 
repellant to ihe patriotism of Varro anid others, and they tried to argue lt 
iway; sco Qasabrigesn, Introd. to the ornilon, pp, a5. 
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f.— Order of battle: Tac. Germ. 7: quelque praccipunm fortitudinis 
incituimentam eat, won cnaws nec fortuita, conglobetio turmam out ca 
noun facit,eod familine ot propinquitates. Nestor in Hom. 0. 
2, S02. : api’ dinfpag mend dike, nerd dpijrpes, Ayducuror, dig ob p7j- 
Tey dpytogder dpyyy, PoAa bt pudoee. 

55, Government: “iinmer, ATL. 162-177. Ladd, Rv, 8, B-208, 

56, Orlgin of the Castea: Zimmer, ATL. 183-193, of Luda. Rv, 8, 
S1-Mi, dimmer graphically describes, p. 1-H, the gradnal 
tranaition to the new hierarchieal order, and pp. 80-230 thda new 
fons of the state iteelf.— The four anates are mentioned only in 
the late verge 10,00, 12 (Note 87509. [Mute and Aimer deny the ex- 
lateaes of the caste aystem in the Veda, wile Lodwig asperla ib (Ry. 
4,210 fj. The questions of name and faot should be kept aepa- 
rate, Theapetem is distinctly enanciated ouly os stated above, bat 
many piages seem Lo poiuk clearly to its existence, as yj. 8, 35, 10, 
17, 18, where the classes am designated almost certainly: “May 
the Praha (potentiality of holiness) prosper... imay the kaatra 
(quality of warrior) prosper... oony the cows (especial poamoadon of 
the Vaigyn) prosper," ete. Zininer, treating the subject of caste in 
connection with the parchitd (ATL. 105 £), evidences later condi- 
tions as proof of its nomexislenen in the Yedia period.) 

87, Law and administration of justice: Zimmer, ATL, 177-185.— 
Ordeal (in exactly the sama form as among the Greeks}: Jhb. 121, 
40; of E. Schlagintweit, Die Gotteaurtheile der Jaden, Miinelen 
160). — Banishinent: part-rr/, rulically identical with Old Sax. iret- 
ite, Ol High Germ. reeeto, New High Germ. Meebe 

SB. After 70, #77 (185 f.) und 10, 77, & (103). 

58. Village amembly (anh: related to Germ. Sippe}: Simmer, 
ATL. 172 £. ‘Sift their words’: #0, 77,2 (108). Ties: 2, 20, 5; 
So 8 (0s 7. 88. 2 (TG 08, a4 (158), above p. 8S 0; Aimer, 
ATL. 284 £, (quotation from p. 285), where the litth: that is known 
about the arringement of the game is adduced; ef Jolly, Augsb. 
Allg. 2tg. 1670, Bapplement 100, pp. 14. 


60, Zimmer, ATL. 287 fh 

61. Zimmer, ATL, 280 £. Tho lim 8, & is the prayer of a char- 
ioteer for victory before the race, 

62, The Dasyus: Zimmer, AIL. 11 £; Ledw. Ry. 6, 207 f.; their 
tribes: Zinnmer, ATL. 116 f. “They seem to have been designated 
Pholive-worshippere (¢ipaadeen): Lodw. Ey. &, 219; for the arropoe 
and dope in Megasthenes: Jbb. 121, 443 £. 

63. War, weapons: Zimmer, ATL. H1,.—In the so-called 
Weapon song,” 6, 75, a namber of vorses in praise of weapons foont 


orp opm pemeie Gildimess 5 lo Leer, Beet oa 


lee ac 
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of mail, bow, bowstring, arrow, etc.) are put together; freoly imitated 
by Muir, OST. 6, 400 f, MTr. p. 105 f. 


64. Writing, ite uso: For the (uot consistent) slatements of 
Strabo (after Nearchus aud Meyasthenes) concerning the use af writ- 
ing, see A. Weber, Duliselia Skioen, pm 141 £—Tet may ow ba eon- 
sidered as proved that the Vedio texts wore for a long time transmit 
ted orally, aul were only at a comparatively late date fixed in a 
written form (of Note TG), that the Indinn alphabets are of Senaitie 
origin, aiel that the application of writing to literary ses arose 
chiefly with Bihlhiaa; ef. Donfer, Tustien. p. 240, Elnleit. in dio 
Grom. dur ved. Sprache. p. 91 (Gilt, Abhandl. val, 14, 1874); A. 
Weber, ISt. 5, 181, [Str 9, 80 f.; 4, 348, a9 hy Tang, Wesen und 
Wert des ved. Acoruts, p. 16£; Zimmer, ATL. S17, 


65. Numbers, mensures: The highest womber fixed is o huwdred 
thousand (rod arkoard); ax a commen miracle of Indra's and Viguu’s 
the division of the unmber 1000 by three is praised (0, a0, a). Sea 
Zimmer, ATL. 448; for later Vedio time, A. Weber, ZDMG. 16, 185 £ 
= [5ir. 1, oh. 

Tho form sdoi, half (siei-jpexemi: Curtin, Gris no. 453), as 
well os Qo nmbers ap to LOO (pote os d-moerde ee cern = did-ert : 
Curtin, Ords. ou. 18), am known ta have belonged to the original 
tongue, while for 100) Asiatics aed Grecka ow the one hand (Skt sn. 
doaria, East Tro lm-semr-n, Aool, ytun from ydodeo, Attic tac}, 
aod the Northern Enropeans on the other (Lith. iietantis, old Prua- 
wien thathitons, ole lov, tyigdtta, Goth, thasawil: J. Selumidt, Verwandt 
schaftsverhilltniase der Idg, Sprachen. 1872, pp.40, 02), bad a common 
term, While the Italians and Celts atand alone (mille, andte), 


66. Zimmer, AIL. 3467 £.; of above p. 27 £. with Note 91,.—The 
chiklish conceptions of the Hriluunpas: A. Weber, ISt. , 858 ¢, 


67. Zimmer, ATL. HU-857.—Pleiades: 1, 24, 10 (nhove pr. 27. 
@4) and 10, 62,2 Seo the explanation of the statement of Dio Cliry- 
sogtomes 2, NE) Enup. (rag dpercuy of dot dadecodies wap wbrote 
(ee. rolg ‘Indoty) by Weber, IS, 2, 105.—Sirigs: Ske. tigpa = old 
Bact. tistryn.—The five planets, Merenry, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
Saturn, mul the frequently mentioned Naksatras or lunar stations, 
are known to the vonngest portions of the Veda, thelr names only te 
the ‘Taitt. Sank, and the Atharraveda (Aino, ATL. 453-356, with 
M. Miller awd Ladwig, Nachrichten, p. 4= Rv. 3, 199 f. in en peor tea 
to Weber). The knowledge of the planets os well as of the Nakea- 
tras is (with Weber and Zimmer) not to bo held as indipenons in 
India bot as imported from Babylonia. [Whitney, TAOS, , 72 ff, 
S52 ff.; OLSt 2,41-191; note on Colobroake, Mise. Esanys, p. 120 i.) 
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—Eclipsa of the Sun: 10, 37, 20; ef 5 40, 6-9 [seo Whitney, 
Au. Or, Soc. Proc, Oct. 1685].—Lunar Phases mentioned in 2, 43, 

68, Intorenlary days, month: Zimmer, ATL. HG f The 
year was reguinted, oven in the IndoGernnanie period, ly tee insor- 
tion of the “twelve days," or secording to the older expression “ twolre 
nights."* (A. Welwr, China nod Portenta, Berlin Akad. Alstafl 
1855, p. 368 TSt. 10, 24:4); imentioned in the Rigveda: 4, 33, 7 (12%) 
and #, f8%, 17. 13 (110), of above p. 37° The interealary month 
“hom after™ is imentionwl in 1, 25, 8 abore p. Gi and Note 250. — 
Division of the year: Ainmer, ATL. S71 0 (Jhb. 121, 404), In 
the Vedio period the threefold division predominates; in Inter tinpes 
(ie. in dwolling-places situated more to the southeast) five, six, or 
Bnven Beano were distingnishocd. 

69. Moedleal art: Zinaner, ATL. a7440.—1, 116, 15 (above p. 
60 with Note 180) seoms to point too knowledge of the firat elements 
al surgery. 

70. Above p. Gif. 

71. To the manuseripla a porely external, uniferm division, origi 
nating in the practical wecessities of the school, ia presented, ly which 
tha whole is divided into cighths (mfala), each of thems tote eight 
subdivisions (linia, lessons), these inte sections of about five verses 
esch (rarga).— This division, formerly used in quoting, has bean gen- 
erally alandoned slice Roth, ZLGW. p. 5 £ brought to light the orig- 
inal division jute books (chapters) ood hymns (arapala [aneeitbe), 
aillva}. 

72. After 4,468 the Mes, present oleven hymus {row another recom 
sion {the Mivativiya), which ly Muller wel in Auirecht’s second 
adition are namberesl with the others, in Aairoelt's first edition are 
consigned to the eml; there are, besides, a wunber of seatterod “sup 
lemons” {hiife), which ore now eollecte| in Aufrecht’s second 
edition of the text, vol. 2, a72-(58, 

The Viskalacakha montioned beside the Cikala-cakha contained 
further hyiuns, and seca to stand in closer relatiuns to the Ciuk- 
hiyana texts (note lin, 1; 24,1; 24, 1) amd to the Bphaddevate (Note 
DO): see Weber, HIL. 314 £. 

74. Relative age of the separate books: H. Dronnhofer, Veber 
Dislektspuren im vedisehen Gebranche der Infinitivformen, RA. 24, 
20-377, pollishes the first very valuable attempt to collect the indi- 
entiona of the Vedio language (expecially the usea of the various 
infinitival formations) in a methodical manner forthe determination 

® The Indians, Uke the Germans and other related tribes (qf. cu. Tas. Germ. 
1 asl Casa, A. G. (, 18), to the oldest times reckoned not by daya, bat by 
olgbts: Zimmer, ADL. 3M (bb. 120, 43), 
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of the relative age of the varions collections of hymna (fouily books, 

etc.}. Tle gets the following chronological order of tha fumiliog 

af | 

1. Gantamas: Mand. 4 (principal post Vilmodeva). 

9. Bhdradvijas: Mand. 6. 

J. Vilsigthas: Max). 7. 

4. Atroyna: Mani. 5. 

i. Valevimitras: Mond. 2. 

6. Dhirgavas: Mag). 3 (principal post Gpteamnada), 

T. iingirases: portions of Mad. 1. 8 1, 10, 

8. Kigvas: portions of Mandl. 1. 8, 0, 

[Lanman, Noun-Iniection, p. 580 (tho relative freqnency of ancient 

and modern equivalent grammatical forma as o criterion of the age 

of different Vedio texte), renehes n different result for Book 8: 

", .. The reanlé is, that the family books 2-7 aro, ii general, of 

about tho aama age... . As between Books §, 0,7, and 10, a rude 

chronological arrangement may be made... . Our result indieates 

that the eighth ja older than the other family Books.’"] 
The povt's names handed down for books 2-8 may, in general, 

be correst; yot even here, hut especially in the later books, it is evi- 

dent that many of thom have simply been got ont of the hymna by 

ingenuity, of which we hare exauples enough in other Iteratures. 

[@.9. 6, 1 the real author is Gorigtira, as appews from v.19 sed tho 

Anukramagl gives this nant, but oles gives Beilia from abotid vy. 1 

— As yet the only copious collections and investigations in Ludw. 

Rv. 3, 100 f. 


74, Arrangement of the hymna in the family books: Miller, ASL. 
461 f.—To the eritique of the composition after Delbrtick, JLZ. 
1875, p. S07, Grosiman has given the most careful attention in hls 
Translation. In the case of many hymns, whose position indicates 
their origin from o number of separate, originally independant places, 
this supposition is proved by the variety of metre, or by the eeceur- 
rence of the separate pieces in the Sdinaveda. 

(Diminishing ordor of verses: violntions of the law. Ex 
Aminiog the exceptions to the rale in eg. Book 7, wo find 


In OnDNR. Ilta, Excerranwa. 
Agukgroup 2. 2 ww ee ee » 1i-17 
Views devia 2... ww. OD 
Maruts . - FR. " mM 

i} 


Birra, Alnruts, and Varnpa . ; , - OR... 
Aevhis . son oe w ow ow gl eh. | OTD 
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ie. all violations of the low occurring af the end of the groop. IE 
we nese that the hymns aro in their proper places, having originally 
had a different nunber of werses, whiy sould theese violations not be 
foul in other parts of the groups? The probable explanation ts, 
that the shortest hymna, which stand af the end of cach group, were 
ab some time, through whim of misunderstanding, combined, So 
Gramann, Delbrick ond Oldeuberg (Rigveda Sanhita awl Simavre- 
dircikam, DMG. 38, 4430-180)]. 


75. ML Miller, Clitps 1, 13: "And thos we are brought to L100 or 
1200 n.c. aa the earliest the when we may auppode the collection of 
the Vedic hymaa to have been finished"; fhid. p. 1G: “If, therafore, 
the years {row about 1000 te S00 nc. are nesigned to this collecting 
age," so ASL. 407, of Whitney, OLSE 1, Ta £3 on the other band, 
Miller, OGTL 210. GMT: 9 Tf we pot that collection at abonk lo 
Tw, Wo elall not, I believe, expese ourselves to any damanging criti- 
clan.) 

The sage Vy idea ('separating, dividing"), wlom the Telian tradi- 
tion tiames as the collector, is the personifiealion of the whole period 
and activity of eolleation. 


76. Transmission of the text: ef. Whitney, On the History 
of the Vedic Texts, TAOS. 4, 45-201; Ludw. Rr. 3, 7-00. That 
the written fixation could not have taken place until & much later 
period (ef. A. Weber, HTL. 25, 16) from what hos beon said, p. 2) 
and Note Gi, is selfevident, ef Roth, KZ. 26, 63 f. 

Concerning the ora) transmission, ef: Miiller, ASL. 603 £, Wester 
gaard, Ceber den Gtesten Scitraum ind. Gesch, pp. 0-31. The inethod 
of instruction in the scleools is trented (necording to the Fritieikhyas 
and Grhyasitras) by Weber, TSt. 1, 125-135; tho statements of the 
Rig Priti¢. concerning tee memorizing method om given by Weber, 
Le p. 1, Simmer, ATL. 210 (Ib. 11, 451}, and Miller, OGR. 
100 #. [see Whitney, OLS. 1, 89-88]. OGIL. 103-172, is given an in- 
teresting account of the present method of Vedie study; of. also 
Tfoug’s nccount of the enormous memory of the Brihmans to-day, in 
his exsay, Brohma und die Erahmanen, Milnich 1871, p. 21, and 47, 
17. 

Tho only peesible alterations are interpolationa; of Note THA, 


77, Itina peculincity of the Sanskrit that adjoining words in a 
sentence art united with each other according to certain laws, by 
which their inftial and final portions are subjected to various changes 
through ossimilation, elision, otc., which naturally caus difficulties 
in understanding ; these it was sought to obviate by fixing the text, 
moet only in the ordinary connected form (Sandni-pitha), lart also in an 
waconnected (Pinla-pitha, wer!-ten), which gave the soparabe words aa 
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each originally appearcd, iucdepondontly; thus we have presented 
fo ws in theo Pulo-pathe one of the first oxepetical works, [Hoth, Yon 
Pada und Sambita, KZ. NS. 6 (20), pp. 40-02.) But acon the two 
Plilhas named appeared no longer sufficient; mow ones were made, in 
fart very complicabed, in geder to manke every alteration of tha sacred 
text absolutely inspoasiblo. Trou of these forms of tha text may be 
mueationcd : 

The Aremapitka (‘stop-toxt") pots each word of the Tadapitha 
twice : first, iu connection with the preceding words; next, with the 
snecesling, #0 that the onler of ¢ d& gives tho Krama members 
ad, det. ont the Rrnina is treated liv the Upalokha fod. Pertach, Berlin 
1854); Roth, ZLGW. 81 £.; Thibaut, Das Jntapatata, Lelpeig 1870, p. 
4G 1. 

The Jtfipitia (‘the woven text") exhibits oooh Krams member 
three times, the second time in reversed order: af. ba. ab | be. ob. be | 
ef, de. of |; the Jnth is trented im the Jatipatala, herausgegeben, 
tibersetzt und init Anmerkungen vorseben von G. Thibaut, Leipsig 
187i, 

Tho Gfaneapifha shows the onder: ob, dat, abe. ofa. abe | be. of. deal. 
deh, be | bo. oh, bool. ofoh. ben! |, ofe.; for the Ghoun, soo Hang, Wesen 
wod Worth doa vodischem Accents, Monich 1874, p. 08; Bhandarkar 
ie Miller, OGTR, TnL, 

Sonsoless as such ondlest repetitions aro in themselves, they wtill 
have this value for us, thet they fix absclutely the wording of the 
text, and in that, indeed, their purpose is accomplished. 


78. [tis the Pritigikaras mentioned above, p. T and Noto 20, the 
real purpose of which is to exhibit exactly all alterations, which make 
a retroversion of the Padapatha to the Sauhitipitha meesary, Whit 
ney, AOS. 4, 250, 


Taq. Erratia portiona are often placed in thelr connection 
through conjecture, on account of external sccondauce of individual 
similar words, ete; sometlnes a number of other verses of related 
contents attach thomeelves to an old hyn as a centre; as examples, 
with many of which every one familiar with the text is acquainted, 
off, fof (11T); 4 78 (02); 4, 2d (00).— 4, 18, 13, from a totally 
different connection is attached, on account of line & (nd devdgu 
tire marditdram), to stanza 72, ling ¢: Hae te dlerd ahi mir- 
dikd did. Tn the same manner to 4, 24, 9 (with arikrito) is jotwed 
4,24, 10 (with krigd), which, by the metre alowe, la proved to bo 
foreign: "Who offers me ten cows for this Twilra of mine? When 
he has overcome the enemy be will retorn hin to me." Sivce this 
offer —reenlling 8, 1, 4: “Not even for a high price would Toxchange 
thee, thon that art armed with sling-stones; uot for thousands, not for 
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myrinds (of cuwa), not fora hundredfold price, thou with hundred- 
fold riches," and Ariat. Pax. 818; oby dy dru Boly ri edie rpulBolev 
—is hardly conceivable without an image or some symbol of the god, 
the verse shows itself tobe very young; for images of the gods 
are foreign to the old Vedio period, as Miiller rightly declares (Chips, 
1,47; the inferences of Bollensen, ZDMG. 22, S87 £., are incorrect; 
of. Muir, OST. f, 450 f.); they first appear bore and there in the 
Sitras (eg. Pirask. grhya 4, 14, 8, awd in the Kangikasdtra, § 105), 
or in secomilary additions to the Brihmnapas, oz in the Adbhuta-Dr, 
(Note lia, 2), while at the time of Panini (p. 4), Manu and Yijna- 

thoy are very frequent. Webor, Omina und Portenta, 357, 
SeT £., [5t, 6, 140. 

4. Interpolations: to support doctrine, eg. va 7-8 of the 
hymn 4, $0 (108). 70, 97, 22 (175). 10, 107 (Note 349), and the 
like; the Purugasikta 10,10 (Note 8750), which alone in the Rig. 
weels mentions the foar enebes. 

The six verses, 7, G0, 12; 10, 20,1; 10, 121, 10 (Note $78), and 10, 
161, 1-1, appeared to hove forced thomaclves into the Rig-toxt only 
after the introduetion of the Paiandtha, and show the Sanbita form 
oven in the Pada mannseripts. 


80. Benfoy, GdSpr. 03, finds it * probable, on many grounds, that 
among the Veiic tribea the tribe of the Bharatas (ef 3, 93, 11, 12 
(14); above p. T0and Note 334) was, or became, the most impor 
tant; that there even was a time when the predominant language of 
the Vedio hymns was called after thom Bharati.” 


61. Up toa recent time, the most convenient treatment of Vodie 
formes was afforded by Th. Benfey, in his Practical Grammar of the 
Sanskrig Languago, 2d ed., London 1803; now W. D. Whitney's 
Stuskrit Graumar, Loudon 187) (German by TH. Zimmer, Leipzig 
1670), treats the language of the Sanhitis and Bralunagas, os well ag 
the-Sanskrit, on the foundation of the texta themselves. 

With a view toa Vedic grammar on a large sealo, Bonfey pub- 
lished a nuniber of preliminary Inbors (especially in the Guttinger 
Abhandlongen, Amseigen und Nachrichten); tn addition, the follow. 
ing monographs, relating to Vedic morphology, may bo mentioned: 

a. The Ascentuation first really became known through the 
Veda, since the post-Vedie texta (above p. 5) are not acconted, and 
the meagre grammatical remaina were for o long time the sources of 
information. “Das Accentuationasystem des altindlschen Mominal- 
composituma” is treated by BR. Garbe, RA. 24, 470-019; the © Accents. 
gesetze der Homerischon Nominaloomposita" are deseribed and eom-~ 
pared with those of the Veda by Leopold Schrisxder, KZ. 4, 101-186; 
Maskell, On the Accentuation of the Vocntiva casa in the Rig- and 
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Atharva-Veelag, A008. 11, 57 ff.; for the verbal acoant, cf. Node 34. 
(Whitney, On the Nature and Designation of the Accent, zm. Phil. 
Ast. Trong., vol. 1, 20; Bollensen, Lie Betowungeysteme des Rig 
tel Minow, SD, 45, 108 if] 

b Word-formation: See the valanble survey of the rocabulary 
af the Rigvoila, arranged according to the ending, the suffixes, in 
Grim) Wirterbiach zs Higveda, Leipsig 1874, column 16T= 
Tao, mul Th Choduer'a Altindisehe Noaninalbildung, Jona 1878 
Whitney, The Roots, Verl-fornua anid Priuury Derivatives of the 
Rauskrit Language (supplement to hia gramonar), Leipely 1885. 

é ‘Declonsion: On Nouwlnfleetion in the Veda. By Ch. Lan 
nan, New Haven 1680 (TAOS. 10, 45-001). 

a Conjugation: Das altindischa Verbum ans den Mymuen dea 
Rigreda seinem Dinu nach dargestellt vou L. Telbriick, Ulallo 1874 
(of Avery in LAOS, I, 219-34). Arery, The [nangmentel Verb 
forma of the Rig owl Athorva-vedax ..AQS. 11 (1885), 120-301. 
(Whitney, Ntauerical ttemult« from Indexes of Skt. Tonse and Conj.- 
tet. alm. Cr. Boe. Proc. May 1985; The systom of tho Skt, verb. 
Ait. THL Ass. Dros. July 18h; Dloonaiehl, on Differences of wes in 


* Pecaont apetoma from dls same Root ba the Ved su. Or, Soc, Froe, 


fet. 1882; Whitney, Derivative Conjugationa, Ain. Or. Soc. Proc. May 
Isv4; Lanman, on Multifori Presoats, Am. Or. Soc. Iroc. Moy 1885, 
tte]. 

To imlicate the great wealth of Forms the following fet from 
the verbal inflection will suiflea: While Greek, admitted|y the richest 
in forma of all the European Inngunages, in tho finite verb shows 08 
forma from the Preseut stem (Curtivs, Verboum, vol, 1, 4), here the 
single root dp (make), which is indeed exceptionally far developed, 
shows within the same limits oo loss than 32 forma; to these 
further belong stems of the Perfect (with an augment-tenss, the ac- 
called Pluperfest), of the Aorist with s, of the Future with s, of tha 
(piative with #; farther, each o Passive, Cousmtive, Desklerative and 
Tntousive stem; and finally as Infinitive, Verbal noun, ten fully de- 
clhiablo Participles and four Iniinitives (Delbriick, Le yp. 15); the 
extraordinary wealth of Infinitive forms is now shown (ef Délbrick, 
Pp. 221-228) most clearly by Brunuhofer, KZ. 95, 292 1. (Note 376), 


82. Poetry of the old Indo-Germanic porlod. As was 
stated in Note 15, A. Kohn has prered that even the oldest period 
“had elaborated the contents of charms designed for cortain Purposes: 
into a settled form and in thom possessed a kind of poetry"; comer 
ing tho metrical form, the verse of that poetry, Noto 85 (after West- 
Phal and Allen) gives fuller information. Further, Heinzel (Ueber 
doa Stil der altgermanischon Poesie. Strassburg 1875) has pointed 
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ou that the most easantiol formes of the postieal style, which are oom 
mon to the Scandinavian, Anglo-Saxon and Old High German poetry, 
belong ales to the Vedie hymns, and indeed his few examples (as Zim- 
mer, Ancoiger fiir deuteobes Altort. vol. 2 (1870), 200, observes) neay 
be greatly multiplied. Fiunlly it may be mentioned that according 
to Seborer (Ans. f. di. Alt. vol. 4 (1878), 100) in beehmatn is contained 
the common name for poct sind priest in the most nclenk period: Skt. 
irobermdns Lat. fier (Leo Moyer, Vergleich. Gramm. 2, 275 £.) = old 
Norse brap-r, Broyei (the god of pootry and cloquence: Grimm, Myth. 
p 215, Gd ed); “with the old Norge brag-na- in bragnar is compared 
the Greck Bjexy-yo- for Spoy-ro-; the earlier common pricat-name 
was presorved only in the puardinua of the oracle at Didymn, the de- 
scendants of Bpdyxer, the Bpayriia. Cf alao Notw 05. 


83a, Formulals expressions and rerea repeated with smoll 
rarintions: collections in Awfreeht, Rigreda, thi ed. val. 2, p. xii- 
xxxvii, Ludw. Rv. 3, 00-00; off ¢ of this note, 

b. Play on worda: ag. 10, 47,1: "We grasped thy right howl 
desiring riches, O Indra, richet-lord of richer" (rasiyava, vosmpnte, 
parinim) ; 4, 25,4: "the measly (etrong) man, wallet of men” (mare 
margins aroma iret), dil the like very often. Many of these can- 
mot be roproduced ti: translation; in §, 24, 4 the poot plays with am- 
biguous derivatives of the two rola dit give and di bind (dimaneanta, 
adiniinak, sudiman [exch word may come from each root]; 7, 41 with 
the various meanings of the word Maga, which is somotimes an appel- 
lative (dispenser; share, lot, fortune), asmetines the proper nome of 
a pod pranting fortune and riches (Note 227); similarly 4, 44 nod 10, 
0G; 2, 18 ia a play with nombers; play ou the verbal forms aed deriy- 
atives of the root ev (cadet, Osural, prvaiien) and Soeitar: Note 217, 
Cf 1. Geiger, Ureprung wel Eutw. der menachl. Sprache und Vor- 
nut, vel. 1, p. 120 with p. 401, 4, and p. 120 with p. 407, 18, ote}. 
(A. Borgaigue, Les Figures de Ehétorique dans le Rig-Vodo. Poris 
1880..] 

¢. Refrain: of eg. 3, 92 (D31.), 1-14 always af joniea fra, 
“he is, ye peoples, Indra"; beatles 3, 10; 9, $4; 6,0: 6, 70: 8, 41; 
8, 02; 10, 133 and others; im 5,12; 8,45 (1, 187, 810) and others, 
each eet of three verses, i.e. each etrophe hos the same refrain; of. 2, 
13. Not seldom such refrains ans put by the seholinsts in the wrong 
Place (2.7. all the verses of 8, 172 (167) and &, P49 (110-f,) have the 
oheohutely foreign refrain, “© Sema, Bow forth for Indra}, here ane 
there evidently in order to embrace whole groupa of hymns togetler 
{especially in Books 2,7, 8 and 10), by which the original last lines 
of the hymns may sometimes have been crowded out, The same 
thing inight have happened through the frequent repetition of formu- 
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laic endings (onlita, in the Padapitha wanting in the second and fol- 
lowing positions, oot repented further) aud through the solemn end- 
rerdes of the families of singers (e.g. Wk. 7: ppc pit semretih sunk 
nah, "Yq gods, protect ut in lasting well-leing").— For tha literary 
sipuificance of thes repetitions, seo ML Miller, Lit. Centralblatt 1670, 
yp LTO, 


4. Directly upon the knowledge of the Vedas rest the investl 
gations in Uomparatire Syntax, which Sohweiser-Sidler 
opened im Tiifer's Zeitschrift fiir die Wissenschaft der Sprache, vel. 2, 
44150 (1545) with a troalica on the Ablative, and which B. Del- 
briiok especially promoted. Tha following books way be inentioned 
bara: 

a. Gasper Delbrick, Alblativ, Localis, Inatrimentalla lim Altin- 
diachen, Griechiaclen wid Thewtachon. Eerlin 1607. Delbriich, De 
wee dativl in carminibos Rigvedas, allo 1ST (rewritten in Ke 18,. 
Sl-100}. Slocke, Lo genetivi in lingua Sanscrita, imprimis Vedien 
ue ({Diseert.) Berlin 182, Tho use of the Abdstive in Sanskrit, 
especially ia Ue Veda, in Rudin onl Sebloichor’s Deitrage 8, 477-121 
fls7o). EH. Wongel, Veber dea Tostramontalis im Rigveda. Ti- 
ingen 1878, C. Goedicko, Tver Acensaliv im Vodn. Dreslau 1550. 
—H. Hikechinann, “or Casuskelir MMianich L8rh. 

L. Tenge and Mode: Dellrtick, Altindischa Tompuslehra (Syn- 
taktleche Forschungon of Delbriick aad Windisch. vol 7). Ualle 
1e77. Delbriick, Der Gebrauch dea Conjanctiva wed (tative im 
Sanakrit und Griechischom (Synt Forsch. vol.1). Walle 1871.—L. 
Meyer, Griech, Aorlste. Derlin 1870. Noisser, Zur veischen Vorbal- 
lobre. Herzen, Boitr, 7, 211-241. 

(Whitney, Classification of Aor. Forms, Jim. Or, Soc. Proc. Oe, 
1834. May 1870; Tho sia and ea Aoriste. Am. Journ. Phil. 6, 275 
i; J. Avery, Modes in Relative Clause in the Rigveda. Am, Or. 
Soo. Proc. May 1881. May 1883. Bloomfield, On Certain Irregular 
Vodice Salbjjunctives or Imporntives. Am. Jour. Phil. §, 1-, 
ate.) 

e. Infinitive: «A. Ludwig, Dor Infinitiy im Veds. Prog 1871 
(in connection Delbriick, K%. 20, 219-210). Wilhelmi, Ds intinitivi 
linguarum sonéeritae, bactricne, pursicag, graceag, oscac, umbricac, 
Tatinan, poticar forma ch usu. Isenaei 1873. J. Jolly, Geschichte des 
Infinitive im Indogermanisehen. Miinehen L873. 

Vorbal Accent: In the Veda the verb of the principal claus is 
usually enclitic, while that of the dependent is orthotone (ef. Del- 
brick, Die Altindische Wortfolge, Synt. Forsch. vol. 3, p. 77); the 
same trostinent, acconling to J. Wackernagel, KZ. 4, 457-470, was 
originally wrual in Greek, therefore even in thee Groeeo-Arpan of a 
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still earlier period. For Greek, Delbrick's Grundlagen der griechis 
chon Syntax (Synt. Forsch. vol. 4). Ilalle 1870. 

(Whitney, Contributions from the Atharvavoda to tho theory of 
Skt. verbal accent, JAS. 5, 385-410.] 


85. Weetphal bes shown (2ur Vergleichenden Matrik der indo- 
gurmanisehon Volker, 2. 0, 430+L55) that the Indo-Germanic period 
posscsend a kind of portry the metrical principle of which was the 
counting of sylinkles. This syllabic system is found in pera 
and wnnexlified form only in the Iranian people, in the metrical por- 
Hous of the Avesta (soa K. Geldwer, Ceber die Matrik doa jiing- 
tra ivesta, Tubingen 1877. Tred. p. vi fj. The prosody of the 
Vedas shows the first advance, the transition from metro depending 
ooly on the number of syllables to one based on quantity, in which 
the beginning still shows the stage of imere syllnble-counting, while 
the ending laa attalied prosuilleal fixedmeaa. ‘The latter in tho case 
of the Greake imeets ms from the emumencement of the literature fully 
developed and as the firat principle of metricnl composition (na also 
the metres of inter Indian poetry aro nitogether quantitative). *Imat 
in one polut, even with the Greeks, is shown « remuant of that stage, 
preceding the perfected prosodical metre, upon which they anclently 
stood together with the Tmdinns. Among tho Indiana the first half 
of the Dimeter is prosocdically undefined, among the Greeks the firet 
half of the Dipody, where the troches may interchange with spondaa. 
Tho “free bass" of the Asolians may also be referred to this stage’ 
(Westphal). In correction of Westphal, Allon boa shown (KZ. #4, 
SHi-G02: Ueber den Uraprang dea Homerischen Vorsmases) that "the 
common ancestors of Germans, Indiang and Irnians sang their bal- 
lads in a verse which consisted of two sharply separated members, of 
which each had four ictus and foar light syllables: and each member 
began with a light syllable and closed with an ictus" (p. 507). To 
this verac Allen durther refers the Hianeria hexamoter and the Ttalic 
Saturninn verse. 

The Vedic metres are desoribed in tho Anukramani (Note 20); 
further details in Westphal, |.c., and Ludw. Ry. 3, 47-00 [Waber, 
Metrik dor Inder. ISt. ral. 8. Kuhs, Autirige, vola. Sand 4. Tenfey, 
Intred. to the Simaveda and CQuantitatsverschiedenheiten in Sanh, 
und Pada Text. der Veden. Abhandl. Gott. Gesellachaft der Wissen- 
echatten, 1975 4. Bollensen, 2DAIG. 23, 09 fh; 85, 448 ff Olden- 
borg, Altind. Akbyina, ZDMG. 87, D4 if.; Rigveda, Sanhita. ond 
Bimavedarcikam, ZOMG. 28, 430 i; Akhyilna-Eymnen im Rigveda, 
2DMG. $0, 52 ff. Haskell, On the Metres of the Rigveda, Am. Or. 
Soa. Proc. May 1681 and May 1882; Lanman, Cutalectic verses of 
seven syllables, Am. Or, Son. Proc, May 1860.— Brunnhofer, Ueber 
den Geist der Ind. Lytik. Leipzig 1562]. 
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66. Formatione! the Straphe: Shown in GRR. (seo Lutrod. 
p. viii), and in great numbers by Grassmann in his Translation (Noto 
110); ef ibid. vol. 1, p. 4. , 

Lyrionl Dialogue: See the hymns translated in GER. f, 165 
(34); 3, 25 (18%); 4, 42 (20); 10, FO (143); 10, Sf (104); 70, fo8 
(78), POldenberg, Aklyana-Hyumen im Higveda, ZOMG. 39, 62-0, 
discusses a euuober of yuma of this class-] 

@7. Though the Inter time regarded the hymna os ‘revealed’ 
(above p. 5), the poets themselves say wothing different om the point 
than os is said elaewkera: “To lim Apollo granted tha gift of sing- 
ing, tho sweet mouth of songs, etc. (Hom, Od, 6 44 f., 03 f, 
480 £.; 29,007 £). Agni is called ‘goi-given devotion,’ ‘inventor’ 
(1, #7, 4.——%, 0, 45 0,1, 1; 0, 01, 1); from him, who enchains the 
singor'’s mind, come gifts of prophecy, prayers and spells: 4, 11,2. 3. 
Indra gives the singer songs of devotion: 4, 44, 5; of G, O4, 1. 
From Vornuga: 1, 105, 15 in Note 265; 8, 432, 3 in Note BL 
Brhaspati gives the poct the song heard by the gods: 10, 04, 7. 
The intoxicated Soma lifts his voice and awakens yearning devotion : 
0, 47, 3 (of. Eur. Bacch. 300 f.); see in general the theory of revela- 
tion in Muir, OST, o, 2a2 f. 

# Giving expression to the enootions of the heart," 10, 77, & (163), 
Chariots, clothing; 6, 30, 15; 10, 55, 14; 4, 16, Sf; 1, G1, 4, and 
offs. —6, 91 8 (pad ered vidoe}; 1, 91, 18 (ili pa eed i), ef 0, 
47,10: © Whatever T speak hore, in reverence toward thee, receive it 
graciously.” —P. 24, foot-note: Miller, (GH. p. 157. 

68 After Grasaman, Tranal. vol. 1, p. 7 £ and AM. Miller, Chips, 1, 
4, (Otherwise Barth, Religions of India, Pref. p. xiii f.: “In it (the 
Veda) I recognize a literature that is preeminently sacerdotal, ond in 
no sense n popular one. Neither in the language nor in the thought 
of the Rigveda have I been ablo to discover that quality of primitive, 
natural simplicity which ao many are fain to see in it,” eto.] 


ao. L. Geiger, Uraprung und Entrickelung der menschlichen 
Sprache und Vernunit. Stuttgart 1608, rol. 1, 1101.5 of vol. 2, Sa0: 
© The Indians developed their religion toa kind of old-world classicity, 
which makes it for all Gwe the ey of the religious beliefs of ol] mean- 
kind"; aml Miller's Qrigin and Growth of THeligion. 


90. Aufrecht, Rigveda, 24 ed. vol. 3, Pref. p. xvii f.: 1, 62,0; 
1, 180, 4; 2, 40, 2; 4,5, 0; 6, 17, 0; 6, 44,4; 6, 72, 45 6, TH (SS), 7; 
88, 25; 4, 30, 14 be added by A. Bergaigne, Olservations sur los Figures 
de Rheétorkyoe dans le Rigveda. Paris 1880, p. 21, 5. 


O81 4, 18, 6: cf James Darmesteter, Ormazd et Abriman... 
Paris 1877, p. G1: “Lea donux peuples sout frappds avant tout de la 
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fixité doce ciel et do cette terre dont ws «i merreilleux équilibre arréle 
In chite tonjoura imminente: ‘Qui o fixd, s'derle le pobte firanicn, qa 
m fixé la terre et Jes astres immobiles pour empdcher qu’ils ne crou- 
lent?’ (acne 43,4.) Es de l'autre versant de ['Himilnje riépond je 
erica Bishi rédique: ‘Ou! yutisne, & Ins dla ciel, ue jamais orouler 
eo soleil’ (RV, 1, 105, 9)"; then 1, 24, 10 und &, 85, # (5)." 

O23, MM. Miler, GGT 198 ff.— tte, tha ‘sorfd-ordinanes,” incon 
first the ‘course,’ and designates “the course of the stars eternally the 
same,” ete, (ef. Skt. pfu, season, and the Latin ries in passages like 
Cin. Tuae. 5, 4, 60: quorum (sideram se.) regi mofue ref temen eb 
certa aul cursus spatin efejinient, and Nat. Deor. 2, 20, 51: maxume 
vero sant admirabiles motus earum quingae stellarum quae falso 
vorantur errantes; nihil enim errat quad in omni aefernifafe consercat 

11a eb regressns Téeliquesyaus mofus constuntis et refi, 0 ibid. 2, 
37, 05: im ommi agternitate rater immutabilisque cursus); then “the 
eternally unchanging order, the Jaw in nature aa in human life” (ef 
Cie. De Sen. 21, 77: sed credo deos immortalis aparsieae animos in 
copora humana, ut essent qui terres tuerentur quique caelestivm ord 
fam contemplantes iwiterentir eum viiee modo atgwe constandia, simi- 
lnrly Nat. Deor. 3, 14, 37).— For pfa, Miller, OGH. 245 ff.; Lud. 
Ry. §, 284 2, 

93. Mensch, 0.H.G. mannisco, root man, think, —10, 68, 10 (qf 2, 24, 
5); 1,24, & 10;—10, 56, 5 of. 10, 85, 19 f. in Note $10.—1, 03, 4; 
1, 114, 2 8 (p. 82 i). 

94, 6, 75,0; ©The hora of pia is stretched out far and near; pta 
conquers even the mighty fighters."— 3, 28,4: "As the gods will, 
so it will happen; this wo one can take from thom.” In 
10, 33, 7 MF. the singer speaks consolingly to Upamacravas, the son of 
Furnerarana: “ Mark this, ny son Upamagravas, I am the singer of 
thy father; if I were lord of the imomortals, or even of mortals, he 
who reoards iné (ic. thy father Rurugrovana) should live; lot no 
one lives boyond the will of the gods (ér¢p alear), not even if le had 
a hundred lives; still he would Le separated from lis companions.” 

95. Even tho Ciraeco-Aryon period praised the “givers of good 
things," ditarce rosmdin = Berijper due; eo Benfey, Enstehung des 
Voentiv. Gitting. Abhandh. 1572, vol. 17, 57, 0..68. Fick, Sprachein- 
helt der Inudogermanen Europas, p. 270. As other liturgical formulas, 
which oven af so early a period were peculiar to the poetry (qf Note 
82), we find: edra Mar, Spa qdper, show love (‘bring the wishes"); 
veiw mdnae, pdvor Hb, good courage; prorar ditgiem, Adee dpdiror, 
imperishable renawn, ote. 

6. 1, 100, 1: “I looked forth in spirit, seaking good, o 
Indra and Agni, to relations and kinsmen; but T have no 


| 
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other helper than you; therefore T bave made you o powerful 
aong.” 1, T1, 7: eo sustaining sid waa visible for us 
among kinamen; do thou, O Agni, find assistance forus 
among the gods"—10, 4, 1.2 (should deipak “projects,” be read 
instenl of a dieah, “into the worlds"). 


97, 6, 9, 2 (102) and 10, 55, 6: “Look on the wisdom and great- 
ness of the god (mabitednyd = mahitedm odyi with dimmer, AIL 
M40); today eo dies who breathed yeaterday " (p- 28),ete, 1, 104, 8: 
#Hebold this his wirela, and believe in Indrn's power.” 1, 1m, 2 
(p. 33, Note 110): “Sun amd mown more on, that wo may look and 
lalicre.” 

90, 4, 99, 17 (12%); 1, 63, 1; 8 3 18; 3, 20, 8.— 10, 43, 4 fh; 
4,24, 2-5 (00; above p. 40.5 10, 48, 1; 10, 100, 4 and often; of 
p. 47 £, and 79 with Note 833. 

96, 9, 85, 2 (iteeld anya cetlat), 7, 15, 4 (ef 6, 43, 2h; 8, 44, 0: 
aguime ife sci praraf).—@, Gil, 2.—6, 6, 54; 6, 47, LH. — 45, 42, 2.— 
7, 72, 1; 0, 40, 13,—4, 32, 10; 3, 08, 6 

100, 10, 71, 7 (103}-7, 82, 18. 10; 8, 10, 95, 20; 8, 44, 2 oft 8, 
14, 1. 2 and 1, 38, 4-6. 

LOL 1, 0,9; 8,00, 9. 8; 6,21, 8; 4, 49, 3; 7, 20, 4,— 10, 74, 6 
(rivdna: required, Ist sing. in spite of Delbriick, Altiwl. Verl. p 
111). 

102. 6, 40,17; 8, 19, 5 (instead of rcilena with Hoth, BI, €, 157, 
aud Grassman, Dict. and Trausl.; with MM. Miller, ASL. p. 205, 1 
and p. 28, note, and Ludw. Rv. 1, 424 and 4, 18: redéna); 5, 34, 
20, 

103, 1, 27, 13; 5, 60, 3; 8, 1, 20, ete. — 1, T1, 10; 1, 69,0: "When 
our sons become fathers, — break not off our life in the midat of ita 
course.” —5, 80, 10; 2, 27, 70 (22) and often.—1, 17, 1 of. 1, 118, 
95; “May I, seeing, attaining to long life, enter old age aa into my 
home." (Cf p. G0 with Note 264.) 

104, 10, 03, 1G; 6, 51, 15; 0,24, 10; 7, 1, 18, ete. —O, 22, 10; 6, 
33, 3; 10, 60, G, ate. 

105. With this passage 2, 21, 6 used in the honse ritaal (Parask. 
Gyhyas. 1, 18, 6) of. the wish of the Greeks in the scholium (Bergh, 
Poet. Gr. Lyr.2 4, 1280, 8): 

a # i per = m dda @ ui 
Becrepow 82 quay anki parton, 

rd tpdrov Bi whowrety dito, 

wai To térapror qar perc Tine hoor. 
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206. 8, i, 18: 8, 18, 12; 8, O0, 17 (pratipdniom chamakh: “ torning 
about, returning from sin,” repenting and expiating it; of. Geldner, 
Ei, 1877, WS. 4 (24), 141 £. for the analogy of this comeeption in the 
Arogia. 

107. 10, 05,8; 3,47, 8—1, SM, 1; 10,14, 2; more in detail, p. 
f. and Note 205-254, 


108 CY. Mom. Il. 1, 87-42 (ef word roe... fed Of ord roo— 
To Af oe epee fibup), Od. 4, T-T0h (et word row — ray FF 
pot prot wal poe dtkor via deerov), Virg. Aen. 9, 403 ff, amd in 
general, Feachel, Vilkerkunde, p. 21 f., 2d ed. 

Lom. Cy. Weber, ITD. 17 £. and Zimmer, ATT. 191 £, 


110. Bphnspati: p. TI. with Notes 400-315; Note 70 hoa already 
referred to the characteristic composition 4, #6, 7-8 (108) and 18, 
§7, 22 (175); Weber gives the passages of the Brilmagas in T5t. 10, 
#56 (¢ Whatever Uribmaga knows, be hos the gods in his power," 
Viij-San. $1, 22); more from the Sanhitts: Zhumer, ATL. 206 f. 


V1 1, 109, 9 (Note 7); 8, 21, 1d; 1, 55, 5; Hor. Ode 1, 34,14; 
ef. p. 40, with Note 103 f. 


1134, Dyaus (irom diu, dir, “to shine," p. 28, genet. Divis: 
Zax: Aufés, Dyniepitar (voo. G, 51, 5): Zeb wdrep: Dlesplter ete.), 
named in many aingle verses, but without appearing in life or playing 
ac important part in hymn or cult. According to Bréal and Banfey 
this highest god of the anciont period in Indin cepecially was dis- 
Placed by Indra; ef Muir, OST, 4, 115 f. aod Ludw. Ivy, 3, S10 f. 
Cy. now J. vy. Bradke, Dyate Asura, Abura Mazda und die Asuras, 
Halle 1885. [Mehlisa, Debar dio Bedentung des homerischen Ejpithe- 
ton’s die, Eislabon 1883.] 

4. With Dyaus as Father of Heaven, the Mother Earth Pythivi 
is mentioned In many single verses, and a few Inter hymns are 
addressed to the divine pair Dyiraprthivi, in which some of the 
questions mentioned on p. 87 £. concerning thelr origin, ete., appear. 
On Dyiriprthivi, of Muir, O8T. 5, 20-4 = 00. 3, 450 £. 

¢. 5,84 only is addressed to Prthivi (GRR. 124; ¢f AV. 13,1, 
translated by Bruce, JRAS. 1862, vol. 10, 621-397). 

d. Of Trita with the appellative Aptya (from ap, water: 
“dwelling in the water") it is said in one passage that he carried on 
the fight with the demons Vrtra, Vala, and others, independently, or 
a8 comrade of the Moruta and of Vita; in other passages he ts inolted 
to ik or assisted by Indra (eg. 1, 187,1; 1, 92,5; 5, 80, 1; 10, 99, 6; 
5, GL, 2; 8, 7, 94; 10, 04, 3.—10, 3, 8; 10, 48,9; 9,11, 19); see Roth 
in FR. and Grasemann in the Translation s.r. — For, the relation of 
Trita (RV. 1, 158, 6: Traltana) Aptya to the Iranian Thrattana 
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Feridun, and further to ‘Tprrwefi-Adiva, ee A. Kuhn in 
Hiifer's Zeitechrift fiir Wiss. dor Sprache 1, 270-201; Venley, Sama 
vederGloss. s.v. Gptya and trita; Roth, ZDMG. 2, 210-230 (Die Sage 
vou Feridun in Indien und Iran); Spiegel, Avesta-Uobersetrung, vol. 
1,7; vol. 2,71; Tott, KZ. 4, 420; and especially Beufoy, Cribtthg. 
Nachricht, 1808, pp. #0; also Myrianthous, Die Acvin 1870, Intred. 
p. =vii f. 


113, M. Miller, ASL. 532, S40; Chips, 1, 23 (where ‘Katheno- 
thelsin' is proposed); G. Biihler, 00, 1,227; Muir, OST. 4, 6 f. and 
12 f. awd OO. 3, 440; Alomer, in AIDA. Ns. T (1D), 175; ef Hille 
brandt, Varuna und Mitra, Breslau 1877, p. 106, and Miller, (GK. 
200, 285, 208 f.— Miiller's term, Henothrion, lias been adopted fer the 
sake of its brevity, though C. TP. Ticle (in the notice of the first edi- 
tion of the present work in the Theol. Tijdschrift 198). Leberkundig 
oversicht. Geachiedowis der Indisele goladiensten, p. 9), “ duxo 
geleerde daarme toch mit geheel betzelfde bedoalt;" ¢f Ludw. Ry. & 
Introd. p. xxvil £, and Muir, OST. 5, 412-420, [Barth, Religions of 
India, p. 20. Sea Whitnoy, On the so-called Honotbeciam of the Voda, 
Ind. Anti. May 1591 = Am. Or. Soc. Proc, Oct. 1681; his note on 
Colebrocke's Misc. Essays, p. 110.) 


114, Dual Divinities: A. Kuhn, Herabkunit dos Fewers, Bor- 
lin 1850, p. 101 f.; Hilleleandt, Varnna und Mitra, p. 09; Miiller, 
Gh. 207 £.— The most important are: 


Agni-Soma. Indra-Pigan (Note 211). 
Indra-Vilyu. Indra-Visga (Note 214). 
Tndra-Agni. Dynus and Prthivi (Note 112). 
Indra-Byhaspati. Soma-Radra: 6 74 (116 £.). 
Indra-Somn. Indra-Varuga: 7, 2; 7, #9 (20 £.). 


Mitra-Varuna: f, £82; 7, éf (196); Note 220 f, 241. 
Vigve devas: p. 74, with Note 316. 


Older and newer gods: 10, 72,4, in Note #71. Muir, OST. 5, 10f. 

Systematizing : ey. according to the threa regions; set 1, 144, 11; 
#0, in Note 117. 

Classes of gods: Tho sngiras, above p. 42°; the Htredfrigyns, lee 
longing to Rudra; the Fares, the light, good ones; the dityas, p. 
BH ff.; the Tritas, of Note 112d; the Aptyas, the dwellers in the water, 
ete. 

Several gol idemtienl: 1, 104, 1, and 10, 114, fin Note 37-4. 

Monotheistie conception: p. & £. (pantheistic: Aditi 1, 80, 10 in 
Note 225). 


115, Such a presentation of the Vedie mythology, after de 
Gubernatis’ Letture aopra la Mitologia vediea. Firenze 1874, is greatly 
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to be desired, but presupposes a number of special investigations, 
which have as yet hardly been begun. Abol Bergaigne’s work, 
La Iteligion Védiqne d'aprés lea Hymnes du Rigveda, Paris 1878-1883, 
ecoutaina a aiamber of correct remarks and obaerrations oa particulars, 
but, according to our view, is too mach dominated by proconcsived 
opinions, and doos not even claim to offer such a presentation. The 
best, most copious ml relinkle sources are the excellent Original 
Sanskrit Toxta on tha Origin and Hlstery of the People of India, 
their Religion ond Institutions. Collected, translated, and illustrated 
by John Muir, especially vols. 4 and 5, from which sketches of 
various divinities and single hymaa ore repented on pages 150-195 of 
the came editor's Metical TransIntions from Sanskrit Writers, Lon- 
don 1570, Monographs will be mentiowed in connection with the 
inclividnal divinities. 


116. Concerning the Translation of the Rigveda, it is to bo ob- 
served: that the ‘sransfefion" of Louglols, Rigveda, on livre dea 
hymues, tradoit du Sansorit por Mr. Langlois, Poris LS46-16o0, 
does nob in soy manner whatever deserve that title, ‘that it wnat be 
@onied all authority,’ has long been accepted among scholars; that in 
the til: Deuriine edition, revue, corrigés ef augiieniia oun Index ana- 
iptigne por PA. Ed. Poweans. Paris 1872, the honored nama of Fou- 
caux has been misused in o very strange fashion is shown by the 
declaration of that scholar to Weber, Lit. Centralb. 1874, 03 f. [her 
4, 1402. (Jo n'ai on aucune manitre rev le texte frangais,” ete). 

Concerning Wilson's Translation, which in the fire rolumes 
published (1850-1908) reaches to RV. 8, 20, of. p. 9 with Note 28. 

Benfey in his periodical Orient wed Gecétent, vols. 1=3 (1500-1888) 
translnied RV. 1, 1-118 EY. 1, 11-130 from Benfey's remaing in 
Bezzonb, Btr, 7, 287100, 

Of tho Rigvedns-Sanhkiti, transinted and explainel by F. Alax 
Miller, tha first (up to the present the only) rolame, London 1669, 
containa twelve hymns of the first book to the Moruts; then fol- 
lewed 

Siebenzig Liodor des Rigveda, iberseizt tron Karl Geldner und 
Adolph Kaagi, mit Beitrigen von RE. Roth. Tibingen 1875.* 


* Detalles] reviews are known to woe by Delbritck, JZ 1675, No. 47, Art. 
TH, by A. Dergnigne, Rev. orit. 1878, Ne, 50, 01 (11, p. BOL, 285 6) amd by A 
Weber, JLZ, 187), Art, T= Ider, 3, 40 f.— ang's polemic (Mifiechoner Bltz- 
negsber, 1275, 14, 46T f) may be disregarded (of. Note 22): concerning the ome 
aingla passage really treated, AV. 2, 38,5 (p. 610 0.) a jndge who is cortainly 
mepetent, A. Weber, expresses himself as follows, JLZ. 1876, po G5 = Ste. 
3,452: "Bel selner Palemik gegen dloin don Siebensiy Listers vorlagends 
Ueberscteung von thie riteafa durch ' Quelle des frommen Elnoes," wibrend 
or ts eset dacch ‘ Wasserqecile" Gibersstzt, bat Haug leider die acloon you 
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Der Rigveda, zum ersten Male rollstiindg ins Ihoutache iibersetat 
you Alfred Ludwig, 2 vol. Prag. 1870; in prose, often heoompre 
hensible for the layman, but valuable to the scholar; vol. 3; Dia 
Mantralitteratur und das alte Inilen als Einleitung zur Vobersetzung 
des Rigveda. 878. [Vols 4 (1691) and 5 (1883), Commentary to 
the Translation.] ' 

Rigveda. Ubersetzt und mit kritiesben woul erliiutermden Anmerk- 
angen versthen von Hermann Grossmann. 2 rol Leipzig 
1870-77 ; for the most part metrical, scoimewlont [ree ond occasionally 
very mich modernized, bait asa whole siccessfal. In regard to the 
last two works, see A. Weber, J12. Lori, p, GOO ff, = TSte, o, 47 if, 
and E. Kehna, Wissenseh. Jahresber. 1877, 1, p. 2) £. (Leipeig 1880). 

Single hymna, as mentioned in the following uotes, lave boon 

lated in various Places, o great wamber of course by Muir im the 
OST. 


117, On this threefold division (see Note 115) reat the atatementa 
concetning tha number of the gods, which aay that there are thirty- 
three of them, eleven in the heavens, eleven on the earth, aud chrven 
in the waters (ic. the air, iia the clouds): 1, 130, 11; further dotoils 
in OST. 5,0 6 and Hang, Alt. Drilum. 2, 212, 0. 2. Ab the ane 
time, three hondre|, three Uhowsnnd and thirty aml wine’ gods are 
alan incntioned (3, 0, Do 1, a. G). “Thea eoibbiathoa of 
three minst, even ie the meeat ancient times, love lieow wel of the 
goda and things relating to them, since we find them also among tho 
Romans, whe clung closely to such forms; Livy, 22, 10, where it is 
reported concerning the expiatory sacrifices instituted after tho baltle 
af Trasimenus: Eins cue ladi magul votl seria trocentia triginta 
tribus millibus trecontis triginta tribua triento; practorea bubus Jovis 
treentis, multis oliis divis balsa albia atque coteria howtiis.” A. 
Kuhn, KZ. 14,185; «f, ibid. 15, 298. Wolilin on this passage of Livy 
compares the propheey in Virg. Aen. 1, 206 ff., by which Aeneas is to 
rule 3 years, Iulus 33 years, and the dominion is to remain in Alba 
Longa for 200 years, together 423 years to the founding of Rome; of. 
Wollin on Livy 22, 1,13. The sacredness of tho trinity and its 
frequent oceurrence in popular superstitions up to the present day are 
well known. 


Benfey aufgewlosene Parnllele mit dom zendischen oahobe Fido Biche im 
Gedichinls gebalt, dens er bitte doch woll Anstar genommen, die mcbolas- 
feche Erklirung von rite darch' Waser’ us ack Dir send, sete oufeu- 
driingen!" — Ta opposition to the orally exprecol opinion of Moug, preserved 
by W. Cheist in LZ. 1877, p. 473, it may suffice to refer to tha preface of the 
Hebenzig Lieder, p. vi and vil, Deiberiick, 114. 1815, p. 100 icf, E. Ruke, 
Wissenseh, Jabresber. 1877, 1, p. 02, Leipalg tp. 
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118. Roth, ZDMG. 6, 68. This distinction between air and light 
in Greece, where tho poets have however quite remodeled the three- 
fold division af tha world (84 tplya Geopos, Hom. DL 15, 160 £: 
rpiye St wdvra Sifarrae xrA.) shows itself plainly in the separation 
of tee denser lower stratum of alr with clowds and mist from ‘that 
elurnally gleaming brightness, which was hold to be the source of all 
light and the substance of all heavenly phonomena.’ (Preller) Toa. 
Tl. 14, 287 f.: ale dkdrqe dowBie wepprjnercy, jerdr’ de "Thy paxperdry 
weeivta Bi thipog alfip’ eave, Lehre, do Arist. Stud. Hom. pp. 1i7- 
17, —Benfey, KZ. 8, 187 £. 

119, 10, 60,0; 2,4, 3—Noext to Indra, moat of the hymna, evan 
if not many of very high poetical value, are addressed to Agni, the 
'Moving' (probably from af: Lak. apilis: Slav. opm: Lith. wpnis; 
Lat. ipnis); Muir, OST. 6, 100-223; Mr. 183-180; of. Ludw. Rv. 
RSM EL; GER. 1008; ft, 748; 697 1.8%. A. Rolin, in bis well- 
known work: Herabbungt dea Fewere woe des Gtvtertronis, Berlin 1850, 
trenta of tho myths named in the title. 

120, 3, 1,4; 2,1, 4; 2,0, 3; 0, 0,4; 2,12,0; 1, 00,1; 1, 09, o; 
1, 143, 2; 1, 198, 9; 8, 0, 6; 8, 5,10; 1, 58,6; 2, 4, 2, ete. —To tho 
Bhrgus (= Peps: Kubn, Le. p. 21 £.) themselves are assigned in 
10, 40, 0, thea preparntion, in 10,46, 2 the discovery of the fire; of 
1, 143, 4 (100). 

131, 6, 3,4; 2,4, 4, and many others. ‘The technical verb forthe 
act of getting fire (a4 an act of producing: Kuhn, Le. p. 69 £; on 6, 
4, 1-0: A. Hillebrandt, ZDMG. 93, 248-261) is math, manth, whence 
the word pra-manthana, which designates the stick by the turning of 
which fire is rubled out of the wood; with this prmanti-ana, with- 
out regard to the suffix, the Greek Tpopl-nlg (Hote Mpoporgeds among 
the Thurians; Lykophr. $47) i identical: Kuhn, Le. p. 17; J. 
Schmidt, Voealismus, 1871, vol. 1, 119, 

122, 2, 10,0; 1,94, 7; 1, 24,2; 1, 22, 10; 1, 84, & 16, ete. —7, 2, 
1, with 4, a, 6; 7, 3,4; Gi, fi, 4, olo.—=7, 4, 1; i, 128, 0; B, fi, Ly Ty 1, 
18, ote. —1, 74, 6; 2,90, 4: 6, 4, 4, ete. —1, 36, 8 4; 3, 11, 4 with 1, 
144, 03 1, 4, 11; 10,4, 2, abe, 

123, 10. 57 (1044); of. the note GER. 100 and 10, 52; 3, 9, 4, ete; 
6.9.4; 7, 11,1; %, 145, 1-5; 10, 2, 1.3.—0, 15, 8 (yajigtha); 4, 3,4 
(rtackt, awadhf}; 5, 8,0; 1, 1, 1 (rtvij), ete. 

12 UO, 2, 6; of 41,4; 4, 13,4, and others below in Notes 259 
and 281.— 7, fh, 35 10, BT; of 7, 14. 

125, 6,1,5: 1, 189, 2; 10, 87, 22; 8, 18, 1; 7, 5,4; 1, 60, 1; 
1, 60,4; 44,4) 3,1, 18) 7, 5, G0; 1,56,2; 7,05; 10, 60, 6, ete. 
(pigiim gaat). 
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126. 1, 60,3; 0,191; 51,45 10, 7,9; 1, 75.45 01,55 1,1, 9; 
3,15, 5, ete. (eatpeinand, obapati, damdines, ete.). 

Among the Agni-duymua, the ten so-called Aperi-siktos aro inter- 
Poloted in our Higreda, ie the souga of invitation (1, 1a; 
1,142; 1,183; 3,9; 3,43 5,65 7,25 0,0; 10, 70; 10, 110), which in 
troduce the sacrifices of animals. Ino these litargieal pieces tho fire 
is invoked wauber various forins tuul wueecs; the sneriibeial etraw, the 
gates of cuclusure of the place of stcrifice, amd other personification: 
of the neta mel utemsils of te anerifice, usually to the nailer of ten, 
and mt tie close one or more gods in transmitte:] oder, are called 
upon; see Toth, Nirakta, Introd. y. xxxvif; explanations p. 117 £. 
11-1; Miller, ASL. 4G; Weler, TSt, 10, 80-05; Grasiiann, 
Transl ral. 1, p. &. 

The hymn 4, & is addressed to tho snerificial posts (yapr}; to 
the stones wel fn the pressing of the Sous (orien), tho les 
10, 70; 10, 4 and 70, 275 CH), anal others, 


137, The BRbhos: Nive, Esani aur le inythe des Eibhavas, Paris 
TAT; «f A. Kulm, Ro. od, 10 ff, aml Masnliardi, Conmuanisele 
Mythou. Forschungen, Berlin 168. —GRER. 117 bh: #187 and 4, 33. 

Three uamee: are mentioned: Jin, the “adroit, abil (from 
the rect pbk, German lneelt); Mijn, the “anieriog; and Fibhean, the 
“carpeble,” the artie; threo seisci; above Note 0, This construs- 
tion by Ludwig, Sochrichten, p. G= Ty. od, LAY f.; Simmor, AIL. 
HG. 

138, 5,00, 2; 1,20, 8; 2, 767, 6; 9, G1; 4, 36,4; 1, 110, 4.— 
4, 30, 1£; 1, 2, 4; 1, 111, L.— 4 Ba 8 en, 81, M4; 
Y, (89, O: 4, 93, 70; 1, 20,2; 4, O03; 4, 34, 8, 


129, 4,36, 3; 4,99, 24; 1,111, 1.—1, 20, 4; 1, 1108; #, 164, 7: 
4, iki, th 
130, 1, 110, 4; 4, 33, 7 with f, 187, 10. 12. 


131. 7, 787, t-8; 4, 93, 5. 8 fof 1, BH, 0; 1, 110,39; 3, 00,3; 1, 
Ll, 595 4, 2a, Be 7, et, 14. By 4, 99, 2. — The custom of offering 
to the Kbhus ot evening (4, 33, P77 4,05, 0 7. 0) the composer of 
f, (67, @ tries to explain by telling that the [bhus had meglected the 
Soma libations af imormiog and noon, on which aeoount it was pre- 
served for them for the “third Libation.” 

Trastar, the ‘Artist* mot only made the cup of the pods ond In- 
dira's thonderbolt (p. 41 and Note 144), hut expecially be florins the 
offspring in the womb of mon and beasts (eg. 10, 10, 8 (14%); 10, 
1B, L.—1, 148, 10; 2, 4, 0.7, ¢H, 20, efe.)5 ao dee (a the gods have 
their hoats, Indra the Vosms, Rudra the Radrivas, Varoga aod Aditi 
the Adityas) has the wives of the gods (ywix, jamuyas, deciwim 
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) dor hia surroundings (7, 45,0; 10, 06,4; 1, 17, 4 (118); 2, 
81,4; 6, 50, 12 (128); 10, 4, 10; of Note 148), — Tvagtar also, like 
Dyaus, ‘Trita ond others (Note 112. 142), appents to belong to an 
earlier race of gods ond to hove bean pushed aside by the later gods, 

133. Vata (identical with the Germanic Wuotan: Zimmer, 
AIDA. NS. 7 (10), 173, 1702 Mauubardt, ibid. 10 (225, 4) or Vaya: 
few ria Muir, O87. 0, HO, in GRE 95: 78, ree 

“First... to drink the Soma": pirvapd. With the foot-note 88. 
John 3, 8, af Koen. Mom. 4,4, 14: wal caquat otros aay oby dpierm, d 
Bt wecoien baal fui derre xa 1 poricer iy atrov alefarducia, 


133. Rudra. The name is checure oven to the commentaries, and 
also to modern scholars (6 ER. and Genssmann, 4.c.).  Miiller, 
OGI. 216, interpreta the ‘Howler,’ the Thonderer; Muir, OST. 4, 
999-300 (490); of. Ludw. Ry. 3, 20 f; GRE. 00 f.; 2, 83 and 7, 46 
(8 74 to Rodra-Soma). For the identification of Rudra with Agni 
tho lgzuns give no foundation, but A. Kubn first recogmixed, ood has 
frequently insisted om the fact, that Rudra is essentially identical with 
the Greek Apollo; see J. V. Grohmann, Apollo Sminthous und dio 
Bedeatung der Miiase in der Mythologie der Indogermanen, Drag 
1602, p. 4, 4 —Ruden still lives, in part, in the present indo 
Triad of pods na Give, of. Muir, O8T. vol. 4. 

Lak 2, 99,9; 1,43, 0; 7. #8, 2: 2, 23, fa, TY (AV. 11, 8, 10; 
VS. 10,9. 52); 7, 48, f, ete. (Apollo Geqfdko¢: Grohmann, KZ. 12, 
TO) 


135, 2,33, 6. 72. 3. Protector of horda: 2, 33, ¥; 1, 43, 0.— 
2, 93, W8: 1,114, 2; 7, a8. 9 1,114, 5; 1,6, 4, and &, 29, & (120); 
2.93, 4, 

136 The Maruts are at all events no Death-goda; perhaps tho 
‘Shining’ (map-palps, pap-papuyy, Mars); see Graasman, KZ. 16, 
161 f.; Moir, OST. 6, 147-L; trelve lymna from the first book in 
Miller's Translation, rol. 1 (Note 110); in GRE. &t fh: 7, 185, and 
7, 67. —Dind orbits: 6, 67,5; of 6, 80, 8; 1,10,4; 1, 65,2; 1,160, 7. 

137. 1, 160, 11; 9, 94,2; 3, 00, 4.—1, 100, 9.10; 6, 64, 3. 11; 6, 
57, 6, and others. 

138, See the beautiful hymn 1,785 in Roth's translation, GER. 
4 f.—5, 87, 1; 8,7, 27; 555,60; 6, G7, 8; 2, 84,3; 1, 87, 4, ete, — 
6, G4, 10; 5, 7,7. 8; 1, 90,1; 1, 108, &.— 5, 00, 3; 8, 20, 5; 1, 04, 7; 
site By 1, 48, 0; 5, 32, 4; 1, G4, 5, ond others. 

139, Parjanya: G. Biller, OO. 1, 214 ; Zimmor, ZEDA. NB. 
7 (10), 164% (ef AIL, 42 £.3, who has proved the identity of the 
name with Goth. fatrguni, Norse Fiirgyn, and Lith. Perkuna (still 
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the mame of the thunder}; Aluir, O5T. 6, 140; GRE. f0 fh: 5, ae 
and 7, 702.—Parjanya (a great choles of etymologies in Nir. 10, 10) 
probably stands for Parcanya, from tho root p-c, Ail, owl is the desig- 
nation for the filled minelowl] * (Grossman, Zima). 

140, 5,83, 9.4. 2.—0n 7, 103, which, acsonting te the trulition, 
is addressed to Porjanpa, seo ps. 61, with Note Bi. 

141, To Indra are addressed by far neost hymna; Muir, ST. 4, 
77-19 aad Tr. 1Ge1T, ef. 918 11.; Ludw. Hy. §, 47 £; Ther, 
Tralra in the Uigveda, FAQS. 11, 117-008, GRIT. Gf; 2, obs de. 
19.24.30; 7,28; 70, 108. 179 and 70, 27, 1-4 (p. T1).—‘The ety- 
mology of the name is still olecure; Nir. 1, 8 and Siyagn on 1, 4,1 
(vol. 1, p. 08), guens like modern scholars; Munfey, Sama Veda- 
gloss. 28, the ‘taining one, Pluvius" (from the root ind, sind, 
eyend; “a nome dinlectically originated somewhere, and afterward 
extended with the cult," Ibenfey, O40. 1, 40); ao M. Aller, LL. 
8, 440; OGH. 118.— Grecman, an the ‘Shining One’ (from 
ied), os formerly Toth (Theol. Jabrbitchor 1646. 5, hid"), who, Inow- 
over, in BIL s. ©. translates ‘Tezwingur, Dowiltiger, der Ver 
migende’ (from the root in, ine with suffix -ra and epenthetie of). 


142, Whotlher the Trauie deinen [nedra, Agidra, coincides with Todra, 
must appear very questionable; it is certain that Twdr represents a 
new race of gods (cf. p. 34), and that in most of the tribes be sur- 
passes even Varuga in popularity, as he dovs Lipats, Trita, wid 
Tvastar; of above p. 02, Note 242, and Muir, OST. 5, 115-120. 


143. OST. 6, 08: *The growth of much of the imayery thus 
described is perfectly natural, and easily intelligible, particularly to 
persona who have lived in India, and witnessed the phenomena of 
Hie seasons in that country. Ab the close of the bong hot weather, 
when every one is longing for rain te moisten the earth and cool the 
atmospbere, it is often extremely tantalizing to see the clouds col- 
lecting oil floating across the sky day after day, without discharging 
their contents. And iu the early ages, when the Vedio hymna were 
composed, it was an idea quite in consonance with the other general 
eonenplions which their authors entertained, to imagine that some 
malignant influence was at work in the atmosphere to prevent the 
fall of the showers, of which their parched fields stood so much iu 
need. Ib was but a atep further to personify both this hostile power 
and the beneficent agenes by which it waa at length overcome. Thales 
ja thus at ono a terrlble warrior and a gracious friend, a god whose 
shatis deal destruction to his enemies, whilo they bring deliverance 
and prosperity to his worshippers. The phenomena of thander and 
lightning almost inevitably suggest the jilea of a conflict between 
opposing forces; even we ourselves, in our more prosaic age, often 
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apeak of the war or strife of the elements. The other appearances 
ef the aky, too, would afford abundant materials for poetical imagery. 
The worshipper would at ope time transform the fantastle shapes of 
the clowls inte the chariots (ef. Psalo WA, 4; Isaink 19,1; Daniel 7, 
1d; Matth. 34,40; 26,04. Hobskuk 3,8; Dréal, Herenla et Cuong, 
171 f.) and horses of bis god, and at another time would seem to per- 
ceive in their piled-up masses the cities nnd castles which he wos 
ailvancing to overthrow.” Of Zimmer, ADL. 42, also Merk, Acht 
Vortrige Uber das Pandschab. Bern 1800, pp. 72-89, otc. 


144, 1, GD, 10; 6, 85,7; 4 & 17.—6, 88, 4; 1, 88, 2; 1, 82, 7; 1, 
01, G, ete. face, to 10, 105, 7, Miltarigran prepares the thunderbalt); 
to the Marute: see above p. Wand 7, 168 (862.) The young hero, 
as soon as he is born, demands the Soma from his mother, and 
greedily drinks the asp, after outwitting Tvagtnr (3, 48, 2-4; 5, 22, 0: 
4, 18, 3 (04)); or he aska immediately after birth where the renowned 
eluwapions are, aod at once strikes down those Eat one named to 
him: 8, 00, 1-9; 8 43, 4. 5. 

145. 3,34, 8.0; 6,29, 63 1, 82,7; 8 80, 8; 1, 62, 15; 1, 80, 5; 
$, 99,4; 5, 39, 5; 5, 30,0; 1,82, 5, of 8, 40, 0; 1, 82, 10. 8 (noftmas 
ady., or with BR. “attaining their will"? Cf Grasam. Diot.a. 2 
sednast and Ludw. Itv, 2, 206); 2 19, 5. 

The Eaeomposer is called Spaydna (root giz at: xaurfias), a word 
which, with the Grocks, signifies “the primeval boundary-stream sur- 
rounding earth and sea, which, with a deep and mighty flood, like a 
mnake, Jews back into itself” (Preller), dpcying being identical, ele 
inenk for element, with dened: (excopt the accent: ¢f Lehra, De 
Arist, Stud. Hom. p. 983 f., ote.); Bendoy, Gott. Gel. Anz. 1800, p. 
BH; A. Kohn, KZ. 0, 347; Loo Meyor, ef Gramin. 1, $24 (in spite 
of J. Schmidt, Die Woreel AK in lndoperm. Weimar 1865, p. a0}. 
The word cecards is therefore neither of Semitic origin, mor bas it 
anything at all to do with ‘Ohi or with dime (in apite of W. HM. 
Reacher, Gorgonen. Leipeig 1870, p. 24, Note 87), or with Skt. 
angha, 

146, 4, 79, 1.2; 0, 17, 8; 1,80, 15, of. 8, 51, 8; 6, 20,2; 7, 21,7; 
1, 165, 6; 4, 10, 14: Indra olothes himself in the strength of the 
elephant, and carries the weapona of the terrible lion. 


147. 4, 18, 8: 4,17, 10; 5, 82, 8; 7, 18, 20; 8, 11, 2; 2, £2, 10; 
G, 18, 12; 10, 64,2; 8, 24, 15; 1, 57,2; 1, 180, 4; 2,11, 10; 1, 14, 25 
8, 409 (prthujrdéyA: Grassm.).— A frequent designation of Tudra's 
weapon, bavaa or cadher (from root vad), explaina the “ebynaolagi- 
enlly obscure" German word Wetter, O. TI. Germ. wetar, AS. veder- 
“When the Indo-Germanic languages separated, the root contained 
only the iden of the lightning-stroke. In the German tongues 
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this was generalized in auch a way that the term for the moat won- 
derful awl striking atmospheric change was extended to all atmos 
pheric changes." Delbrick, RZ. 16, 260-871. ‘The word is therefore 
in ee way related to daip or alftjp. 

148, 6, 14,13; 4, 19, §; 1, 82, &, with 1, 7,8.—1, 92,14 (* Whom 
sawest thon, Indra, os the avenger of Abi, after thon hadst killed 
him, when thon hastenedet through the 1 rivers, like a terrified fal- 
eon through the air?'"); 6, 18,14; 1, 01, 8; 8, 21, 6; 8, 13, 22 fis 
4, 23, 5. 

Wives of Gods (1, 01, 8; 5, 40, 8) play no part in tho Rig; 
they ara only montioned os the surrounding of Trnstar (Note 
131}, and tho names appear isolated; Aguiyi, Indrfpi (10, 86, 11 in 
Note 10), Farwpani in 1, 22, 12; 2, 99, 6; 4, 40,8; Rowost (the wife 
of Rudeaj: & 90, 8; 6,00, 0; 7, 4, 28. Agvini: §, 40, 8 (wife of 
Agvin, aa otherwise Siryd is named; p. 00 and Note 170); for the 
goddess Aditi, Note 225, 

149, After 70, 108 (78); then 2, 12, 7; 2, 15, 8; 3 90, 10; 
2, 92, 3; 10, 08, 10; of 10, 07, 0: * Me brought the Tanis to lamen- 
tation.” Vala, “tho eave,” also personified. —In 7, 10,4, it is told 
of Tudra that in one day he won nlsety-nine stronghobls, and in the 
evening tle lawilredlth. 

Sarama (root ar, 10) is, according to A, Rule, AIDA. 6, 117 {., io 
storm-clowd (differontly Miller, LSL. 2, 481 £.). ‘The regular miatro- 
nymie of Soran’ is Sirmwege, in which Kuhn has found the explo 
nation {in no way refuted) of the Greek memenger of the gods 
"Eppeine ; on this of. Benfey, Gittinger Abhandlungen, 1877, vol. 22, 
1f. 

In the opithets ella and drdha (from *vardha), "firm," of these 
belenguored stronghokla the stems of "TAur (fico) and AupSaris 
have been seen: Oscar Meyer, Chusestiones Homericat. Dissert, Doon, 
1887, p. 10 f. 

150. GREE. 70; 3, 30,4; 3, #3, 47 1,5 La, 0, €) 8, 1, Lh 
(demona stealthily climbing); 2, 12, 12.—2, 12,2; 0, 00,4; 1, 101, 
i; 1, 07, 5. 

151. 6,25, 8; of. 2, 1, 8.—7, 82, 14; of 10, 147, 1; & 1, SL — 
10, 138, 4; 4, 10, 1. 

152, 4,26, 6.7; 1, 8%, 0; 10, 100, 3; 0,94, 3; 10, 49, 4; ef. 3, 33, 
14 (corrupt): “I will praise thee before the day of decision, that, 
when both the armies call upon thee, thou mayest resene us from 
need, aa pon o ship.” 

154, GRE. 00; of p. 408 and Note lH.—6, 18, 3; 4, 26, 2; 2, 
11, 18; 1, 103, 3; 5, 4, G5 of. 1, 190, 8; 3, 34, 0; 1, 61, 8, ote. — 
4,19, @; 213,19; off 1,01, 11; 2, 15, 6 
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184, GER. 64; 2, 13, 12; ef: 1, 61, 11; 2, 15, 5. —1, 174, 06, 
@, 12; 2, 15,6; 4, 30, 77; 6, 31,8; 6,45, 1.—4, 30, 2; 10, 188, 3. 


155, 6, 30,6; 3, 98,8; 8, 00,4; 2,18, 6; 2, 2, 27 6,17, 7 (ef d, 
47,4: lt ia be who measored oul the brendtha of earth, ond formed 
the heights of heaven; he fixed the snp on the three heighta,— Soma 
fixed tho wide alrespace "); 10, 80,4; 10, 185, 0; 3, 8; 10, bo, 2 
{rend sdrpont with Grasaen.}; 4, 17, 14, =—3, 13,7; 8, OF, 10. 


136, 6, 94,1; 9, 80, 1; 8, 87, 2; 9, 87, 3; 6, 07, 6; 4,04, 2; 4, a0, 
1; ef. 8, 1, 18. 

157. 10, 64, 8; of 5, 42,6; 6, 27, 8. 4.—6, 30,1; 1, 61, & 9; 16, 
80, 11; of. further 1, 52, 14, 11; 9,16, 8; 8, 89, 11; 9, 36, 4; 7, 28, 3; 
66,15; 8, 60,5; 6, 68,12; 1, 61,5; 8,77, 6; 1, 55,1; 1, 81, 5 ote.; 
B, G0, G: 9 Tf, Indm, a hundred skics and a hoandred earths were 
thins, a themand sun could nob equal thee, thanderer, mor could any- 
thing created [nor], the two worlds [even then], whon thou wert born.” 


158, 3, 32,7 [with Aufrecht in Muir, OST. 4, 100, 0. 82, and Hen- 
fey, Gath. Abhandl. vol. 19, p. 336); GO, 30,1; 8, 00, 6 (ef 1, 38, O; 
Taniah 40, 12); 3,0,55 (of 20, 178, #8, B11); 1,53,1; 3, 8,38; of 
4,30, 2: "Tha races of men, all things, roll after thes like wheels 


155, 1,61,1; 0,34, 7; 6, 88, 0; ef 10,48, 6 (Indes spenke): “Mover 
shall T fall inte the hands of Death. 10, 88, 0.: "T howe beard that 
among all thees farnales Lndirigt is the most fortunate; for hee hoa- 
band shall never at any future tine die of old age.” 


160, 3, 32,0; 7, 90,1; 4 90, 29; of. 1,165, 0; 6, 24, 5 [otherwise 
BE. vol. 7, colamn 1707]; 7, 18,17 ("He alays the lioness by o ram, 
ani tears the spears? [Lackw.] with a noodle:" similar paradoxes 1, 
28, 4,0); of 858, 0: “In Indra nlside nll horoie deads, tho aceon- 
plished and that ars to be done.” 10, 40, 3, Indra eave: “They prolas 
tue for that whiels ja nd that whieh ia to le done." 


161, 0, 31,1; 1, 170, 3 of 6, 45, 8; 4, 40, 2 (8, 1,3: “Indra, whe 
Goos both, who pota nt anmity and reconciles"); 10, 22, 10. 

162. 10, 96,9; 7,95, 4; 9, 34,10: 2, 80, 10; then 5, 34, 3 [quite 
differently Haug, Die Gathi's 2, 280); 7,98, 4.—4, 17,13; 6, 47, 15. 

“Now to the front brings one, and now another:" Hes. 
Op. G: feta & dpdfykcw pevifle wel Giykor dite, |] fata dee Whine 
orohule wat dopfropa «ipsa | Zeiy tgeBpemérps (Arist. Lys. T72: ra 8" 
teipryps wipteps Bion Zoe Gh Bours). Hom, Od. 16, 11: 
prottcoe Bt Bootes, ro olparde elipty dour || jute svdiqeas Geyrde Spordy 
4 St cordon. Cf besides the Leautiful Fragm. 68 of Archilochos 
(Bgk.) and Hor. Ok. 1, 4, 12: Valet ima sommia mutare eb insignem 
aitonuat deus obecura promvena, 
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‘The lord of both the worlds hates all the haughty” 
(restrainer of the proud: 3, 84, luj: ¢f. Asch. Pore G27: Beve rou 
older: Toy iepedror dyer | doorqudrer Grerr fifo Bopty, 
the fate of Kapaneus: Aesch. Sept 427i; Seph. Ant 127 £;— the 
pity doerrdy and the peydAo Adyo. in Soph. Ant, tho Gefoe ddone- 
pee of Tdt. 1,32; 3, 40; 7,10, the dis te minerem, ete, of Hor. Od. 4, 
, 5, ete, 

163. 2, 72, 10; 10, 27, 7 (71) (10, 27, G: tho wheela shall roll 
over the mockers whe have fallen by his arow), of 10, S, 8; 1, 1, 
4.—10, 100, 43 8, 14, 10; 6, Ba, 74 10, 48, 7, Indra supa: “TD aloo 
vanquish thia one auemy; I vanquish tro; what can oven three dot 
I destroy many [of them] like sheaves of corm om the threshing-Aloor. 
Why do the enemies who regard wot Indra revile pen?" 4, 25, 0: 
©The unfrienily be lurls down into the deop" (p. Tl with Note 
257), 

164, GEE. 71; 1, 34,8: "He thrusts aside the men who offer no 
gifts with his foot, like bushes"; 8, 54, 2. 

“Turn to the gol in doy of mood": of above p. B, with Nota 111, 
and p. 44 (with 4, 24, 5); Hor. Od. 1,31, 12 

“When thoy see how flores the battle rages": Aesth. Vers, 406 f.; 
Beote $b ree] eh aple vowifew obdayot, ror’ etyers || Aurato, yuiar 
Oparur Te TewrAuru, abe, 

165. 7,/H, 3; 3, 20,7: "Let ine wore grow weary, nor lanes, oor 
give over; we will uevor say, ‘Tress no Soma!" 5, 37,1; 7, 2, 3; 4, 
8,11, 1% 

166. 6,56, 4; 7, 87,9; 10, 27, 7 (71); 8, 87, 11; 8, 0, 17, 8, 45, 
17: “Wo call thee frei afer to help, for thou art not deaf, but of 
listening ear" ;—7, 20, 1.— Gf. 8, Gi, 5; 10, 23,7; 6, 21, 8; 10, 47, 
1; 10, 42,3; 1, WH, 7; 6,45, 1. 7, and many others. 10, 48,1, Indra 
says: “Men call me asa father.” 6, 87,11: “Thou, o good one, art 
our father; thou, o mighty one, oar mother.” 4, 17, 17: 

“ Appearing aa our friend, do thou defend us, — 
The Soum-presser's comforter and safeguard ; 
Frisnd, father thou, neost fatherly of fnthers, 
Who gives the suppliaut life, and grants bin freedom.” 


167, 7, 28, §: 4, 17, 10; 4, 82, 1; 8, 70,8; 8,77 3; 1d, dy gf 
5, 4, 5; 6, 83, 11.—7, 37, @ (eiteaynel). 

168. (Cf 4, 93, 1.9, 5. 0); 2 12, § (“Of whom tho doubter asks, 
fwhere then is Indra?’ and denies that he exists, although so awful"); 
6, 16, 3 (* Hast thou sow conquered the enemigos’ Unst thou 
alone wou the land forthe Aryan? Is this really thy deed? or ix 
it mot? = Toll mi traly). 
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169. 10, 22,1; of. &, 50, 8: “ Whether a poet or one who is not o 
post sing thy praise,” 

170. 6, 0,44; 10,80, 10: “Tn Inher and plonsure Indra is to be 
ealled on.'* 


171, The Agvina,ag is af once evident, are gods of the break- 
ing day, perhaps of twilight, and, at all events, originally identi- 
eal with the Greek Dioskurei; but a aatiafactory solution of Uscir 
original signification in #1] points has not yet been given. Seo Muir, 
OST. 6, 24-257, and the monograph, Die Agvin oder arischon Dios- 
koren, by Der. L. Myriontheus, Miinich 1670, wall worthy of notice 
for the significance of the myths. —GKR. 40 £.; 7, 687 70, 38. 


172. In the Rigveda the Agrina are alwnys adored together (o/: 
2, 80, 1-7); their later names, Doera and Nisatya, are here (aa adj.) 
always in tho dunl; I ean recall only one passage where the heroes 
are thought of na separated, 1, 11,4: * The one a prince, victorious 
ever heroos; the other, the blessed son of heaven." Cf. Nir. 12,1 f.; 
Miller, LSL, 2, G07 #.— 4, 68, 4; 7, 69, 43 6,77, 1. 2. 


17S. 6,68, 3 [urieibesta: yetpor deoryon: palmas tendens); 6, 6, 
1; 8, 80,4; 7, 67,1; ¢f. 10. 98, 7: “Like a father's nome men love 
by call their names." 


174. 7, 88,2. 7.3; of 1, 8, 10.—4, 34, 1 (with golden bridles: 
8,5, 28; 6, 22, 5); 4,36, 2; 1, 188,15 of 1, 46, & 


175. 1, 118, 4; 4,45, 4; 1,118.1; 5, 77,9; 4,45, 7; of 1, 180,15 
7, 70, 2; 5, 77,3; 0,03, 7; 7, 08,8; 1,117, 2; 78, a8, fee 1, 118, 1; 
8, G2, 2. 


176, 7, 00,4 [pdrienbagtydim with Grossmann; of. especially addr 
syligian peiritakmydylin): 1, 110, 6; 1, 110, 17; 1, 117, 18; 4, 43, 0; 
5, TH, 8; 8, 22,1; 10, 39, 12 (instead of Sarya Aqvinl; 6, 48, & Note 
146); 7, OF, 2; 7, 73, 1; 8, 8, 12; ef 1, 118, 2: "Fer your favor 
weighty, unoxbausted acts of help have mounted your chariot, eo bat 
it almost seams to give way.” 


177. 6 16, 8; Medicines 1, 187, &—1, 112, 8; 8, 5, 28: “To 
Kinva, blinded in his house, ye gave slght in delight at his song"; 
1, 118, 7; 10,99, 4; of 10, 40, & —1, 180, 5; 70, 99, 47 ef. 1,113, 8 
= 3, 58,3: " Why oles do the old sages call you the apeediest helpers 
in need?" 

178, GEE. 43,.—Vimeada: 1, 116, 1 (on chariot swift ag tha 
arrow"); 1, 117, 20; 10, 05,12. Pornmdhi: 1, 110, 14: “Purmidhi 
called you holpers at the prost sacrifice; ye listened to the eunush'a 
wife aa though it were o command, and gave her Hiragyshosta™ 


———— 
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(“Goldhand""); 10, 65, 12, he is called Qydva (Brown); of 1, 117, 
44; 9 Ye, favoring, gave [irayyahasia as son to tha eunoch's wile; 
Gyiva, though twice cut apart, ye raised up to Life.” 


179. Kali is also (1,113, 15) mentioned as the protegé of tho 
Acvins.— Vandana, according to this pasiage, is drawn out of an 
antelope-pit, lute which he had fallen; so 1, 118, 6; aeconding to 1, 
118, 11 (where with BR. 3, 519 ripgedid ia to be read), and 1, 117, 4, 
the Agvina bring forth to light for Vandana that which was buried, 
like him who slumlsered in the bosom of Neath, avd like the sun, which 
rests in darkness, like leautiful ornaments of gob, ef. 1, 117, 12; ae 
cording to 1, 119, 7, like artists they fashiowod n car for the old and 
feebla Vandana, and miraculously brought forth the singer from the 
enrth. 


180, In the contest of Kvela the foot of Vigpali had been eut off 
like a wing from a bird; at once the Agring furnished her an iron leg, 
eo that she could run dor the offered prise; 1, 110, 15; 117, 11; 113, 
10. Myrianthous, pp. 100-112. 

181, 1, 110, 0 (Pod with evil steed"); 117, 0; 128, 0; 110, 10; 
7, 71, i —f, 88, 42, 

182 1,117, 5; 6, 78,4; 1,116, 8; 1, 160, 4; 6, G2, B; 7, T1, a: 
“From the calamity of darkness ye seized Atri; (6, 00,10; "As yo 
released Atri owt of great darkness"; In, Lib 1. 2% Ye pulse thie 
hoary Atrl up to walk. .., ye released Atri... in full youthful 
strength"; for 10, 39, 8, of Gkr. p. 45, 0. 14.—A anneet, woler the 
keeping of the Agvins, the Dioskuroi, who, a3 mediatora between 
darkness and light, protected Helios, They guarded the evening sky, 
the glowing fire which surrounds the sun, with refreshing coolness 
(of evening), with a draught, which secms to point to the evening 
dew. Sonne, KZ. 10,891. At morning they overpower the demon 
of darkness, and lead back the sun to heaven in full beaaty. 


183, 1, 110, 10; 7, 68, 6; 10, 99, 4: “Cyarvina, who lay like an old 
cart, ye made young again to walk"; 6, 74, G: “And made young 
again, he raised the nuaiden's love.” The San, gono down ond 
thought to be dead, is brought ap by the Agving in the full vigor 
of youth and beanty; and becomes the companion, wins the lone, of 
the Dawn. Benfey, OO. #100; Myrinntheus, p. 09 f. 

184, 1, 11%, 5; 1, 116, 24; 1, 117, 4; 10, 38, 8. — For the significa- 
tion, Benfey, OO>. 3, 162. 164; differently Myriantheus, p. 174. 

185, 1,116, 7; 1,117, 6. The horse's hoof, os spring or opener 
of springs, recalls the “Iewov «pijvq, opened by Teguaus, on Helicon 
(Strabo, 8, 21, p. 8702 nde F otra ae aul ripe Leroy xpyryr drafa- 
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Aaiy  rG‘Ekeed whjfarro rq dew Tye terotear werpar; of Ov, 
Mat, 6, 250: fama novi fontis..- dura Mednsanei quem proepetis un- 
gula rapit); and in ‘Troexeno (Pous. 2, 11, 0), Pans. 2, 3, 5, tells of a 
spring specially worth seeing in Corinth: Kai 4 BeAapoddrrys 
freer, cairo Gop of O deedaje Gerov fet rot Ubpaieou. Ml yrianthens, 
p 10 

266. 1,117, 7; of 10, 98,9: 8 For ye bring happiness in love to 
the oh unmarried mail." — Myrianthew:, jp. is. 


187, 1, 110, 14; 1, 117, 10; 1, 113, 8; 1, 118,68; 18,98, 79 [in 7, 
68,5, eonsider eka corrupt]. Frbo= wolf = Ageo-s is the Demon 
of Darkness; bore the Aqvina destroy him, elaawhere the Sun-godl, 
Apollo Aucoxrdees, Of. Myriantheus, pp. 78-81, and for the quail 
(rartibe, Ortygin), Miller, LS, 2, 26 f. 

188, 1,112, 21.—The Agvins put a bora’ head opon Dadhyane, 
with whose bowes Indra slew the ewemioes; therenpon he showed them. 
where they could find the aweotness, i.c., the Soma-dranght with 
Testor : 1, G4, 18; 10,48, 2; 1, 17, 22; 1, 110, 12; 1, 119, 9; 9, 
108, 4. Benfey, 00. 2, 240; Myrianthous, p wad. 


189, 1, 110,05 1, 188, 0; 1,117, 14. 15; 1, 110, 4; 1, 116, 6 4; 
10, 144, 5: “ Blinjyn tossed in the sen on tho other side of tho air"; 
1, 116, 5: "home"; 1,110, 4: “to the Fathers"; 1, 1&2, 6: “ god- 
ward." —T7, 66, 7, instead of Tagra’s, “ evil-minded companiona™ are 
named (4, 27, 4, appears to me corrupt).— The “vehiche awift as 
theught," the “animated shipa floating in the atmosphere" (1, 182, 
Gf: "Vo made in the foods that fying ship, endowed with life, for 
Tugra's son"), the “never failing, never tiring, never faltering, winged 
steeds," 7, G0, 7 recall the versez in Hom. Od, 5, 0 f., concerning 
the felowd) shipa of the Phoenclans: GAA" atrat from requara xol 
dipirag difpae | wai mderae forage wikog wal wiovag dypots |] dedpairar, 
sot Anitren vdeo’ dks derepducery, || ppt eet relay meray 
até word oxpuy | obre re wypardtivns im Séoq ofr’ dwokérfu. Va. G05 
cia soerol dmjuoris der drderor, Sonne, KZ. 10, G37. With 
1, 182, 7: 7: “What was the tres, standing in the midst of the flood, 
which the son of Tugra scized in bis need?" Sonne, KS. 15, lof, 
compares (MI. 12, 103, 481 £2 eg & de dooeds deem piyos, goo 
reghde: ...j piv dveppoiBinre Gakdooys dApupiv iup- || atrip 
byl xorl paxpiv dood fide" depGeis | re sporgie tyduyy dy veer 

eta, == For the meaning of this sun-myth, se Sonne, Ha. 10, 
B45. Eenfey, OO=. 8,160; Myrianthons, p. 156 ff. 

1. 4, 48, 7; 10, 40, 1.1, 116, 1; 1, 181, 7; 1, 180, 5. The 
Agving, too, are praised for the miracke of the “soft milk in rough 
cows," above p. 27, with note 90; 1,160, 3.—0, 75,1; 8, 10, 6. 1 
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«from front and rear, from above and below; from hearen and earth, 
from the sea; from plants, houses, from the mountains’ peaks, and 
from forelgn tribes,” 7, 72.4; 4, 44,65 7, 70, 8; 8, 10, 6; 1, a7, 73 
oft 1, 183, 8: * What do ye there, why sit ye where the people bonate 
nnancrifieing f* 

191. 7, 69, (differently 4, 45, 4); 6, 76, 4. 2. 

192, 1, 117, 4; off 1, 138, 9; 1, 181, 1; 7, 7, 2 (of 5, 78, 4 and 4, 
44, 6: Let net other devout men hold you fast when your old fré 
gathor aroun] you"); 1, 167, 4 cf = 1, HM, led. 1, 110, 26 with 1, 
182, 2. 4; 10, 40, 13: “Give him a watering-place, with a good 
draught, and a resting-placo on the journey"; 8 8, 18; 8, 20,7; a, 
a0, 10 £., ete. 

193. Ueaa: the “Irradinting.” Muir, OST. 5, 181-194; GEE. 
36 f.: 9, 124; 7, 76.—1, 08, 1; 7, 124, 8; 7, 76,27 3, 01,4; 4, Gl, 
1. 9; 7, 77, 2) 1, 123, 1; Homer: ‘Hie daceipBporos— and 

4 jipupirnar | Spree, f° dvi pawrores ddee dépo.— 
Max Miller, who traced a very large number of myths to the 
Dawn (cf, LSL. 2, 481 ff), saya, Le. p. 517: “The dawn, which to us 
is ierey a beautiful sight, was, to the early gaxer and thinker, the 
problem of all problems. Tk was theo unknown land from whenes rose 
every day those bright emblems of a divine power which lait in the 
mind of man the first impression mul tutimetion of mnother world, 
of power above, of order and wisdom. What we slinply call the sun 
rise, brought before their opes every day the riddle of all riddles, 
the riddla of oxistence. ‘The days of their life sprang from that dark 
abyss, which overy morning seemed instinct with light and life. Their 
youth, their manhood, thoir old age, all wero to the Vedic bards the 
gift of that heavenly mother who appeared bright, young, unchanged, 
immortal, every morning, while everything else seemed to grow old, ta 
change, and droop, aud at Inst to net, never fo return. Tt was there, 
in that bright chamber, that, aa thelr poots said, mornings and days 
were spun, or, under a different image, where mornings and days were 
nourished (10, 27, 2; 7, 0, 2, where life or thine was drawn out 
(1, 118, 16), Tt was thore that the mortal wished to go, to mest 
Mitra and Varuya, The whole theogony and philosophy of the 
ancient world centred in the Dawn, the mother of the bright gods, 
of the sun in hia various aspects, of the morn, the day, the spring; 
herself the brilliant image and visage of immortality.” 

194, 1,115, 3; 1, 123, 7; 6, 49,3: “One decks herself with stara, 
with sunlight the other, relieving each other in their mutual courses” 
[instead of aifra, probably slp should be read with Grasam. Dict. 
1600]; 1, 113, 3 (in Note 200); f, 124, @ (80); 1, 113, 1; 10, 172, 

; 4, G2, 1. 
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195, 1, 113, 1; 6, 65,2; 6, G4, 3: “She drives away the darkness 
aa s herole defender chases the enomies, like a swift charioteer"; 1, 
45, 8: 7,81, 0; 10, 35, 3.—10, 36,2, gas drives away tha guilt of 
ain: 8, 47, 18, the ovil dreams. — For the dispute of Upas with Indra, 
4,30, 8-17 (72); 2, 15, 0; 10, 138, 5, of Sonne, KZ. 10, 416 £.; Miil- 
lor, Chips, 2, 01 £. 


196, 7, 81,1; 7,75, 1; 1,09, 4.11; 1, 48 16; 1, 118, 4. 14; 4, 
62, f: 1, 08, 12: “Spreading out (her rays) like herds, as the river 
iia waves, ahe la riaiblo afar.” 

197. 1,49, 1.2; 1,118, 14; 7, 78, 4; 7, 75, 0; 3, 61, 2; 4, 61, 6. 
—1, 194, 11; 5, 80, 3. The steeds or cattle of Up are the light 
morning-clouds, “bright, shining, a the clear billows of the whbera,” 
6,04, 1. Theoer. 19, 11: Acwcermns "Ade 2, 147 £. Tere | AG ri 

dx’ “Cleenseto fdpoora, eto. Virg-: roscls Aurora quadrigis 
(bigis).—6, G4, 4.1; 4, 05,5; 6, 80,1; 7, 79,1. 
198. 4,61,8; 1, 724, 10.—1, 02, 0; 7, 90, 2; 7, 77,1; 1, 40,3; 4, 





O4,0= 7, 124, 12; 7,79, 1; 7, 74,4 With the following verses ¢f. 1, i 
48,6. 6 [where padim ad refy efart ls obscure to use]; L 
She comes, ond all tho footed creatures ronses up, 
And atirs the birda to fly aloft. 
She sends mon forth to battle, sends them to their toil... 
And never in their busy flight the birds seal rest | 
When shines thy radiance, Bounteous Cne." i 


* ' ithe five tribes of the Yadus, Turvagas, Druhyus, Anus, and Ficus 
‘{1, 108, 8], afterward formulaic for men in general, ‘the whole 
world"; see Zisunor, ATL, 110-194. .— 


199. 1, 2, 4; 1, 128, 10; 6, 04,2; 6, 90, 6.0; 1, 113, 15; 7, 81, 5; 
7, 70, 7; 7) Ty 2 


200. 1, 128, 8. 0; 7, 70,5; 1,92, 12; 6, 80, 4= 7, 124, 3 (35); of 
1, 114, 8, of night and morning: 
“The sisters’ paths are each alike, and endless, 
On them they journey, by the gods instructed; 
Unlike in color, but alike in spirit, 
They never halt nor strive, steadfast forever.” 


a0. 1, 02, 10; 1, 118, 11: “in the ever renewed light of the 
Dawn"; 1, 129, 9; 4,51, 0; 1, 118,8. 15; 7, 124, 2.4. 
202, On svadhdbhis (1, 118, 13) of 3, 01,1, dew evatdm, and 1, 113, 


10; for the rest on pada d, 4, 51, ¢; 3, 61,1; 1, 123,28 On 1, 9%, 
10, 11 (4, 61, 0, dmitavarg®); Bollensen, OO. 2, 4032, 405. For the 


a || “All the five peoples” (panea janfear, Lrgayes, ete.), originally 
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thought, ¢f. Fiut. Consol. ad. Apoll. 15, p. 110, B: yarvaiow G4 wai 
a Annem: wiv dudy, wpord’ dice Miwuer, attima F Gio, de 
dude yerety olmér’ droypdpolia. 


203. Gairya: the “Gleaming, Shining.” — Muir, OST. 6, 1-101; 
GRE. Soi: f, 98: 10, 189 (sunrise) — 7, 176,27 (KI; 10, a7, 1. 0. 
Mimmermus fgm. 12: "HOuog @* duéyapr’ Dayar rover quara wévra,| 
obdéwor’ duravcee plyvera: obfquie | iewouriy re aol abry, drei podo- 
bderwdtog "Hiss | “Qucorde spokorots’ otparder ciravaffy. 

204, 7, 08,3.2; 4, 14; 7, 8, 1: “Sarge, the fortone-giving, who, 
like a skin, rolla the darkness together."—1, 0,2; 10, 189, 2: “He 
mores among the hosts of stars, — at his breath they fake.” 


208, Sdryn's Mares: 7, 778, 4. 37 10, 91,8; 1,121, 19; 6, 20, 
6; 6,45, 20: 10,09, 8 (aeren: 1, 00,8; 4, i, 8; 7, G0, Oy 7, O00, Sp. 
Horsoa: f, 998, 97 10, 47,3; 10, 40, 7 (eopiitped; 6, 44, 0), of Bur. 
Phoen. 1 f.: dh rie de dorrpog ofparet rivur d8de wal ypurowoAaprooror 
duPefie Bidpor “Wie, Goats brrounw ciMocer phoyo etl, Hom. 
Hyon. in Solem Of (va. 14: derareg Eero), in Mere. 6D, in Cer. 98. 
Soph. Aj. 85: of @ & rév abriv ofparw dedpqhurae “HA ark. 
Ar. NWuls. STL: * Faso brrorouag. Agach. fu. 192 D (130 M.), ebe, 


206, 1, 00, 2 (wardnergs jAdow wichos., ‘Héksos, ig mit dtope, 
ete.)s 10, 35, 83 4,1, 17; 6,45, 0: “Siiryn goex to the Held, which 
aprons out far and wide leforo hin." 5, 45, 10, inl 7, Ob 4b: & Thee 
bright flood of Hglt." 7, 00,2: “The herdamon of all things stamd- 
ing and moving, ie. the immovalde and the movable, of the inmnimate 
and animate, looking upon right and wrong among men.” 6, G1, 2; 
10, 37, S— 7, 108, 4 with 4, 13, 4 (eiidran tint); 7, 1M, &. 
Dome" =" yanll, arch of heaven," often. 


207. 1, 115, 1 (the moving and standing,” see 7, 00, 2, in the 
preceding note); 5,27, 0; 7, G3, 1. Matth. 6, 45: rae Phe abroi 
—1,50, 4.9; 10, 170, 3; 4, 13, 2 (apaken of Mitra-Varuga, a9 usually; 
een above p. 50); 7, 84,2; 7, 60,2: “The bright oye, placed by the 
gods.” Cf p. 60 with Note 2M. 

208, Hillebrant rightly observes, Varuna und Mitra, p. 45: “To 
infor from the name that they were all personifications of various 
attributes of the sun, seems suspicions to me, in eo far as we look 
upon it as a production of the Vedic poets themaelves; for same, we 
may rather ask whether they wore not originally sun-gods of differeut 
tribes, who gave them names a3 they appealed to their faney; whether, 
then, in the consolidation of single tribes, the cults were not also 
brought over,” ets. 
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209, Piisan: Muir, OST. 5, 171-180; GRR. S1£: f, 42.—4, 4, 
7; & 4, 15; 1, 86, 6; 0, 03,4; 10,28, 7: “ The strong lord of refresh- 
ing, the strong friend of nourishing"; 1, 4°, 8; ef. 10,139, 2; 1, 42, 
#9 (51): “Give richly, and with open hand"; 1,90, 6: "We call 
vin, that be may be a trae defender and guardian for the increase of 
wealth; 3,4, 17.18; 8, 20, 6; 6, 45, 15; 6, 54, 8; 6, 53, o-0; & 

a: 

' «We pray to thes for happiness 
From trouble free, in treasures rich j 
For full prospority to-llay, 
And for tomorrow highest good." 

210, 10, 189, 2. 1 with 1, 23, 14 (aghypd, often}, and 10, 17, 8; 2, 
40, 5; 3,02, 1.—Gonda; 4, 58,2; 0, 68, 9.—1, 80, 6; 10, 26, 6 (¢f 
Zimmer, AIL. 220); 0, 1, 6-7.—10,17, 3: “The world-herdsman, 
who loses no cattle": 6, 4,10: ©PGgan shall stretch his right band 
far; he shall drive back the lost"; 1, 28, 18.—Pigin ia drawn (like 
the Scandinavian Thérr}, not by horaes, but by goats: 6, 67, 8; 6, 55, 
0. 4, $5 0, 58,2; 10,20, 8; only in 6, 69, 2 ore “golden ships, which 
move upon the sea and in the air, with which Piigan does messenger’s 
service for Sirya,” spoken of [instead of ddtylim, dityam onght proba- 
bly to be read; so also Ludw. Ry. 1, 157).— Pagan does not care for 
the Somn, but for the preparation of barley: G, ST, 2. 

Do the passages 6, 06, 1; 1, 198, 4; 1, 42, 10, 

Who mocklugly of Pilsen saya: 

‘Behold the gruel-eater there!" 

His jeera the god will not endure. — 

For I do not disdain thee, Pagan, glowing god; 

Thy friendship I do not reject. — 

The god from us no chiding henna; 

We bring him praise in pleasing song, 

The Helper we implore for wenlth, 
indicate mockery on the part of certain tribes towards those with other 
emits? 

211. 6, 46, 4 (6, 53, 1: “Companion on the journey,” Vaj.-Sanh.); 
¥, 42, 7. 7. 2-4; 10, 17, G; 6, G4, 1.2: 

Bring os, 0 Pigan, to a man 

Who, wise, at once shall point the way, 

And aay to ua, “ Lo, hora it is.” 

With Pigan joined let us go forth, 

Who points the houses out te us, 

And says to us: “Lo, bere they are.” 
f, 67, 10.—Pisan also sides in battle, 10, 190, 8, and so becomes 
Tndra's comrade, 6, 67,4; brings the stasona, 1, 28, 14. 15. 
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213, 10,17, 3-0; 10, 50, 71 (Ath-Sanh. 16, 9, 2; 18, 3, ity; so 
Pigan yagerouros; of. Notes 221 and 273, 

213. Visnn is the only Vedic god whoss name haa been preserved 
in the Hindn triad of divinities, whilo in the Veda be does not play 
an important part; Muir, OST. 4, G30; GER. Bi: ft, a= 
7, 164, 37 1,292,160 £3 1,105, 4; 6, 49, 14; 7, 100, 1.4; & 90, 7; 
f, 164, 1; 7,00,2. 3. The steps: rising, highest point, and setting 
of the sum 

214, 7, 00,5; 7, LO, 4, with f, 084.37 0,00, 6:° Todra and Viana, 
ye inale the atmosphera wile, aod stretched] out tha worlds for our 
existence.” — Visnu, more often than Minn, is nine as the ally of 
Indra: 1,2, i; 1, 150, 4. 5; 4, 18, t7 (ER); 8, 80, 12; 0, oi, 2; 7, 
07,41; off 6, 00, 8 in Note 65.—The epithet pipirista is quite olscure 
in T, 0, 75 7, 10, oS: vere G: 

“What was to le deserpel in thee [Muir, what leadst thon to 
blame], o Visgo, when thou declarodst, ‘I am Cipivista'? Do nok 
eoneeal from we this thy beanty (iliseuie 7), whe in battle teen. 
aeeIMeRt anothver fern,” 

[Ciplvigha: Ludwig od. loc. remilera * babl-leaded™ (ly. 1, 102); 
see his note, Tv. 4, 1h, and Mlniv, OST, -b, AT £.] 


218, 7,90, Lwith 1,165, 6, .—1, 2, hy of, £84,873 ef 10, 177, 1: 
“ Bapes behohl with eeart anel tind the bind aderwod by ihe power of 
the Asura,” Le. tho aun pictured as a bind; seo 10,72, 8 in Xete 240, 
and 10, 149, 8 in Note 27, 

216. Bavitear (from root eu, si; Pres, sweafi; Aor. dae): Muir, 
OST. 6, 102-170; GRR 40 0: 2, a8; &, 87,—Savitar awl Sirya: 
of eg. 4, 14, 3: “God Savitar mised his banner high, providing light 
for all the world ; Siiryn has filled the earth and heaven, aod the wide 
realm of air with beame." 10, 158, 1: " Siiryn profect os from 
heaven ..."j v. 2: “Rejoice (%), o Savitar..."; v. 3: "Savitar, 
give ue ..."; 4: “Wo would seo thee, o Stiryn..."; 1,4, 1-11; 
7, @, 11. 

217. Evy. 1,157, 1: “Seeclar enlightened (prisari) the world"; 
1, 110, 3: “Surmr hea awakened (that) inmortalily"; 3, Bi, i: 
“Gel Secitar has led ws with beagteous hands, at wheeo impulses 
(preore) we Bow; §, 82,4: “Send (airih) wa today, gel Sarwar, 
the blessing with children; drive owny (pordyuen) ovil dreama™ 
(iO, 27, 4, apaeera, of Sarva); 2, 98, f GG): "The divine ineciter 
comes to arouses" (derok savéya); numerous other examples in 
Muir, OST. 5, 105-168, 


2168 8, 47,4 (40), to Savitar: “Thow gloddenest thyself in 
Sarpa's boamg"; 7, Gt, a: 4 This god (2. Sirpa) seems to me to be 
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a Savitar, néver changing the same order.” In 10, 150, 1, Savitar 
is called “Sirya-beaming,” 7, 00, 4; 1, 125, 3; 7, 45, 3) ets 

219, 6, 82,8; 5, 81, 4.—6, 81,9. 8; 6, 71, 41; 7,45,2—6, M1, 
9; 8 27,12: “Savitar hos raised himeelf up before you, desirable le 
stands high uplifted; the Ewe-footed and tha four-fooled, the striving 
and the flying, have gone to rest"; 1,35, 2; 7,45,1; 7, 124, 1 (85); 
a, 38, 4. 

290, 1, 35,3. 2; 5, 81, 4 (in Note 218); 7, 3 
("trae like Savitar"; also 0, 97, 48); 7, 3; 7, 
vorse 10, and 671, 5; 5, 8f, 2. 

931. 6, Tl, 3; 7, 28, 3; 1,35, 11; 7,45, 4.8; 6, 71, 0; 1, 24, 3-5 
(1, 110, 8, in Note 217); 4, 4, Lf, verse 3: “ Whatever (offence) we 
hare committed, by want of thonght, agaluat the divine raco, —by 
feablanoss of understanding, by violence, after the manner of mon, 
cithar against gods or men, —do thou, O Savitar, freo us from, guilt.” 
—10, 17, 4, Savitar is yYuyoropmos, like Pogan ; Mote 21%. 

222 4, 58,2; 1,85, 11; 4, 53, 4,— The following ve-wes from the 
Erening Hymn, 2, 34 (40).— To Savitar is also addressed the cole 
brated Gayatri or Savitri, the daily prayer of the Brihmans (Rv. 
#, 02, 10): [* Of Savitar, the heavenly, that longed-for glory may we 
wint and may bimself inspire our prayers!" ‘No good and auaffice 
ient explanation of the peculiar sanctity attaching to this verse haa. 
ever bean given; it is not made remarkable, either by thought or dic- 
tion, among many other Vedie verses of similar tenor. Its moeaning 
ia a matter of some question, depending on the meaning given to the 
verb in the second pida, diimaki, whether ‘we may receive, gain, 
win,’ or ‘let ua meditate.’ If the latter be correct, Use correspand- 
ence of root and meaning between this verb and the following moun, 
dhiyah, in the third pida, cannot be accidental, and should be regarded 
in tranalating: we must read, “and may he inapire (or quicken) our 
meditations (adoring or prayerfal thoughts)."—“Bayaga gives no 
jess than four different explanations of the glyatrt, and leaves his 
readers {reo choice aa to which they will accept." Whitney, Cole- 
Wwoolke's Mise, Essays, p. 111 £]- 


223. Ugae: above p. i4, with Note 200, where in 1,118, 8 it is also 
anid of Night and Morning that they “ara taught by the gods to go 
their way." Savitar: 4, 13, 3. 


a24, 4,18, 8 (above p. 46: “whom they have made," ate); ¢f- 7, 
62,2; 7, 60,1; 10, 12, 3; 7, 60,3; 10, 87, 5.—6,51, 1; 7, a1, 1; 7, 
1, 1; 1, 115, 1; 1, 186, 2; ¢f 5, 68, 2 and the hymn 7, 752, expe- 
einliy vs. 3-8 (13 £).—7, 05, 5; 7,00,5; ¢f8,00,2. Indra even saya 
of Wireslf, 10, 48, 11: “As god, Ido mot disturb the decrees of the 
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gods, the Adityas (Vasu, Rudriya): they made me for great 
night aa ansonquersble, anvanquished victor; 10, 113, 5: ** Indra 
darta hia lightning for Mitra and Varuga"*; 10, 80,3. h—=—7, 0, 5; 
7, 65,1; 7, 06, 12 (Mitrn-Varago-Aryaman); of. 6, 00, 3 (Aditi-hMitra 
Varuma). 

225, Aditi (* Eternity, Infinity"); ML. Miller, Translation 1, 220- 
S81, OGR, ih fy Moir, OST. 6, 2 = OO. A, de fy thee mone 
graph, Ueber die Gottin Adit A. Hillelrandt, Breslau 187d.—7, 
10, 4; 1, 150, 49; 1, 185, 4; 1, 100, 13.—8, Bi, 4, 2, oy 8, 18, Oy 
8, 47,9; 10, 86,3; 8, 00, 10-12: 


4 And thes T summon to my sido, 


O mighty goddess, Aditi, 
Thee, Meraliful, to my defoner- 


In deep or shallow places eave, 
Thou mother of the goels, from foes, 
Do thon oor children keep from harm. 


Farscarching thou, grant sure defonee 
To all oar children, far and wide, 
That, living, they may epread abroad.” 


1, 108, 22: ** May Aditi grant us sinloseness"; 6, 63, 0: ** palltlons 
before Aditi"; 4,12, 4; 7,08, 7; 2.27, 16 (29); 7,87, 7 (0); 10, 12, 
B: 1, 4, 15: “* Varana, loose us from the uppermost, the inhklly, and 
the lowest bond. ‘Then may we, O Aditya, in thy service, frood from 
sin, belong to Aditi.” 

(On Varuga's bonds, sea p. 67 nnd Note 255.) 

Aditi, viewed as a divinity, af the personification of ‘the visildo 
Infinite, the endless expanse beyond the earth, beyond the elowls, 
beyond the sky" (Midler, Translation 1, 250) may be younger than 
Varuna, Bhaga, Mitra, and Aryaman; but the group of the Adityas, 
as the name itself proves, pre-aupposes the proper name Aditi 
(Weber, JLZ. 1870, p. 600 = [Str. 8, 46). “Tt was, no donbé, the 
frequent mention of these her aons that gave to Aditi, almost from the 
beginning, a decidedly feminine character. She is the mother with 
powerful, with terrible, with royal sona. But there are passages where 
Aclifi seems to be conceived a3 a mala deity or, anyhow, as a sexless 
being.” Miller, OGR. 2302 

Adit is praised in pantheistic fashion in 1, 80,10: © Aditi is tho 
heaven, Aditi the ntmexphere, Aditi the mother; she (sd) is father, 
the on, all gods are Aditi, the whole world, Aditi is what ia bom, 
Aditi is what shall be born,” recalling the familinr Orphic verses 


(Lobeck, Aglasophamus, p. 921 f.}: 
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Eats wpiror yivero, Zeis dorares dpyutpavvor, 

Zqie xegaks, Zee pdoroa, Audg 7’ dx wivra rérewras, 

Eaie wvlluae yolns re aol ofparet dorrepdarros, 

Late dpoyw yivero, Zig dufparos ixkero vlad, 

Eels wren) wdvrun, Zete deaudrow aupos opp, 

Fate wévrow pla, Bede Fao pit reksvy, rd, and the like. 


226. The Adityas: Roth, Iie btichsten Gotter der Arischen Volker, 
ZDMG. 6, O7-1T; Muir, OST. 6, MOT; GRE. 10 fc ff, 47; 2, 
87; 10, 185. The long recoguized identity of the Indian Aditya 
with the Iranian Amosha Gpeuta, is followed out in details by 
J. Darmestetter, Ormazd et Abriman, leora origines et leur histoire. 
Paris 1877, pp. 7-84. For the most frequently mentioned, qf. Note 
227. 
Mitra and Varuna: Muir, OST. 6, 58-70; GRR. 1b f.: 7, 182; 
7, 67; tho excellent monograph, Varuna und Mitra. Ein Beitrag zur 
Exegeso dea Veda, von Dr. Alfred HWillebrandt. Breslau 1877. On 
Mitra, Note 228; on Varuya, Note 21. 

Seven Adityas are mentioned, 9, 114, 3 (ef. Miller, Tranalatlon 1, 
240 f.); for their names, ef: Note 228,—In AV. 6 0, 21 Aditi is called 
the “mother of oight sons," with which gf RV. 10, 72, 8. 9: 


«Eight sons there are of Aditi, 
Whe from her body were produced. 


With seven she appronched the gods, 
But the agg-born sho cost away. 


With seven only Aditi 

Appronelved the former race of gods. 
To birth at firat, bul Hien to death, 
‘The goddess brought Mirtipds back,” 


and the legend of the CB. attaching to these verses: Roth, ISt 14, 
402 f. The “egg-born™ is the aun, pictured as o bird; gf Note 215. 
[Ludw. Rtv. 5, 443 and Muir, OST. 4, 19 £.] 

The later period mentions twelve Adityna, with distinct reference 
te this morithes. 


227. The important hymn 2 27 (21-24), in v. 1, names Mitra, 
Aryaman, Bhaga, Dake, Adga, Varuga. Tho name of tho seventh 
Aditya can not be discovered; it cannot be Indra, nor Savitar (7, 
85, 4; Vil. 4,7; 8,18, 3), though in isclated—always late—versea 
of the Tig (1,150, 13; 1, 103, 19; 1, 191, 0; 8, 0, 11) the word 
Aditya, on afterwards, stands as an appellative for sun. 

Vory mrely appear 

Anco (portion): the ‘Apportionor,’ and 


ee 
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Dakga (ability, srongth, intellectual power): the ‘Cnpabla, 
Clover’; somewhat more frequently 

Ithage (portion): the ‘Diepengr, [votector, Lord"; seo expec. 
7, 41, 24. His mune os an appellative in te Iranian ond Slavonic 
tongues moans Get, 

The following are alnsost nover nocntioned separntely : 

Aryaman: the Bosoo-friend; 6,20, 17 6,49, f (120): “Arpaman, 
whe gives withouk leing asked" (cf Matth. 6, &), and 

Mitra: the‘ Frieed"; the only ligm odelressed to him is 3, 59 
(17); ut both, expecially tho latter, are very offen connected with 

Voruna (p. OL £, Note 211). 

The Insé three, or even the dual divinity Mitra-Varuga (cf 
Note 220) serve as the representatives of the Adityns iu 
genernl. (mn this account, and te avoid too frequent repetitions io 
the following notes, the lyauns to the Adityas mod te Mitra Varnes. 
are treated together, the Intter cistingnished by the sign *. 


228, 6,26, 17 (olgd samrdspdsya); 8, 00, 0: “Ye regard the im- 
mortal ordinances of mortals, inviolaldo.”"—7, 65, 2 (deednin dmurd). 
“The Laws of tho moral arena cternol and uncluangeable a those of 
the natural world. Tho asnee divivn power hos established the one 
and the other, This power is represented by a cirels of divinitios who 
may bo most pertinently entitled the Gods of Ieavenly Light. 
Human inuengination was able te find no visible thing with which 
they conkd be compared, saving the light. They are and are named 
the Spiritual!" Roth, JA0S, 3, HO f; of Roth, 2DMG. 0, 00 
and Miller, (GR. fi £ 


229, *7, G6, 2 with 8, 25, 1 (ef 8 25, 4) and *4, 67,5. The fol 
lowlng verses, all from the above-named lyin 2, 27, are in part taken 
out of their original sequence (11 al with & ed, 14 ab with 11 od ete). 
This order will bere excuse itself. 


230, 8,47, 11: “Ye look down, Adityas, like watchmen from the 
battlements.""— Mitra-Varaga at the shining of the dawn, at the ris- 
ing of the sun mount their firm highest seat, the gokben throve, which 
resis on a thonsand brazen columns; from thenee they loak upon the 
infinite aml the finite, they avon look inte the heart of inan 
(4, af, 3.7 with #3, 41,5; 87, #1, 1), ef © 7, O45, 1: “The divine 
power of you twain is imperishable, ye hasten closely regarding 
each one in his conreo™; 10, 05,5: © Nob far away ore the two 
gll-rolera with thelr spirit."—In #0, 67,5 conning, mever deceired 
spies are aialgned to them; ao * 7, o7,9.5 (15): 


“ From the broad earth and fram the heights of heaven 
Ye send abroad four sples that wever tire, 
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In every place, through field ond house, thelr presence 
Unceasingly keepa watch on each tranagrossor. 


All your avenging spirits, O ye Mighty, 

In whom can be perceived no form or token, 
Unerringly the ein of men they punish ; 
And nothing is so hid ag to escapa you." 


Cf. also 2, 27, 18 (25). 


231. 7, 60, 11: “They ordered the years, months, days” (Gen. 1, 
MM: Peal 74, 16, 17; 104, 19; Jerem, 81, 85; Yagna d4, 8: Who 
ordered the path of the sun and the stars? Who (ordained) that the 
moon now waxes, now wanes? [ou thwat qf BR. sub 2 tea); #0, 07, 
0: “They extended earth and heaven as 8 dwelling of man"; 
#5, 60,4: “You who are the supporters of the ather, the atmosphere 
and the earth-regions"; of v. 1, with 2, 27, &. (28); *5, 7H, 2: 
“The sapporters of the peoples"; 7, 4,2: “Strong lords of the rivera 
send refreshing rain from heaven"; *7, 51, 2: ‘Gnardians of tho 
world"; according to #8, 00, 2 they guide the gun with hed arms, 
—5, 95, 62.7 

232. *7, 00,6: “Avengers of much wrong they grew up in 
the house of the right’; *7, 60, 13: 4 Just, bern and strengthened in 
right, hating wrong, terrible"; *0, G7, a: Their mother made them 
terrible to the deceitiul man”; *7, 95,3: “Binding wrong with many 
bonds not to be overstepped by the deceitful man"; *1,189,2: “For 
the sake of right they lay hold on wrong with the wrath of their 
spirit"; 8, 25,4: “The just loudly procinim the right.” 


233. “So thelr spies are called invisible (“in whom can be per- 
celyed wo form or token"; "7, 61, 5in Note 220); 1, 104, 10: “The 
path which is prepared for the Adityas pralseworthy in the heavens 
is not, O gods, to be overstepped, yo cannot perceive it, O mortals." — 
6, 20,0: “Seeing further than the eyo with unelonded vision, eran. 
elumbering they obaerve attentively"; * 10, 85, 6 fin Note 280); 5, 
, G6: “For the righteous, far-reaching protectors with hands 
alean from blood.’’ With this of Indra’s words 10, 44, 2 and 
10, 114, 6 in Mote 994 (ie. Indra fights for them), alo #, 68, ¢ and 
7, Bh, 3 in Note 242. 


234. #0, GT, 6; 2, 41, 5; #7, 6f, 4; 8, 60, 14; 1,00, 2; *5, 60, 
4 (eee Indra’s words, 10, 48, 2 in Note 224); "7, @7, 4: ©The moons 
of the god-hatera dwindle powerless"; 1, 182, 1: “Yo strike to earth 
avery impiety and protect the right"; 5, 07,5: “Thoy follow the do- 
cree step by step"; 1, 180, 1: “Their dominion, their divinity no one 
com asenil"; #7, 00,10; #8, 87, & 


} 
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235. 8,18, 15 (of #7, OF, Ty 6, Gl, 7=7, 62,2: “We do not do 
what yo, 0 good ones, punish"; 8, 64, 7; 8, 18,55, 67,45 1, 107, 1); 
&, 47, & 


236. 2, 29, 9. 6; 6, 68, 0; 2, 28, 8; 6,47, 13; 8, 0, 17 (*peni- 
tent'= whe reborn from hig gin," abora p. 31 with Note lOO); 8, 
18, 18. 29; 8, GU, 20: 1,80, 0: “ When our sons are fathers, —do nob 
(before) harm our life in the midst of its course"; 2, 28, &: 

# Let not the thread of my devotion sever, 
Let wat the laboror’s staf too soon be broken.” 


237. Wiffureutly in 8, 47, 6: “May dangers ovoid us an drivers 
(avoid) bad roads." 

238, 1,41, 4: "Well pared and thornless is the path for him who 
lives aright." — 8, 47, 9. a: “As the binds their wings, spread over us 
your defence.” Ts. 01,4: He shall cover thee with his feathers, asl 
wider iis wing shalt thou trust: his trath shall be thy shield and 
buckler. Ps. 17,8: Hide ie wider the shallow of thy wings, ete. — 
liv. 4,47, 8: "We ore wilted to you aa a fighter to his armor"; ses 
further Note 19. 


299, 10, 1, 18: 4 Every mortal prosper unharmed, he propagates 
bia Hue in child aml grmmlelild, whom ye Adityas guble with good 
guidanes throngh all misfortenes to happiness.” *7, 4,4; °7, 02, 
fh: “Streteh forth sear arn that we may live, al refroeh our fields 
with rich nourlshanont; © youths, make os renowned in the people, 
hear my call, Varuya and Mitra." Their inost excellent protection 
nil defence guard from poverty and sickwess, from snares and ene- 
nics, from dangers of all kinds: 7, 00,15; *5, 70,4. 4; 8,18, 10. 11; 
B, Sih, 1s. 21; 10, 120; *8, 00, dete; ¥, 47, F-3 (19); 9, 47, 7; 10, 
130, 1; 70, fae, 2. 2 (20).— 7, 22, 7 CW); 2 ae, Fe. 0 (2 . 


th The pane 4 13) 8, Mi, 16%; 10, OF, Band 8, 47, 8 
above p. Mii]; 2, 20, 5; 7, 0, 2: “Lat is not expinta another's 
transgression,” etc. 

4, Varuna; Toth, 20006. 6, 71; 7, OT hy TAOS. 3, 440 i; 
Muir, OST. 5, 01, ALTr. 150-108 and 313-017; Lud. Br. o, 314 if; 
GER. 1 if: 2, 28; 6, 88; 7, 88. 87. €8. Go; of a, 42 (20 1). 

The name Forvpa (fron root rr, corer, enrelop) siguifies the * Mu 
reloper,’ the “Jneestor of Ally and is, in spite of Ludwig's objection 
(Rv. a, 314), otymologically identical with the Ck, Otpards, whieh in 
Homer signifies not (as in Hesiod) a divinity, but also the sky a9 a 
region, ag the container of eversthing. Though in the Veda the ethi- 
eal relations of Varuna — displayed in Greece and Rome by the Father 
of Heaven ZousJupiter—always stand in the foreground, yet the 
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original signification af the god offen appears; 6, 41, 7: “Like o 
cloak ho spread himself over all the world, gurrounding its regions”; 
y. 9; 2° He enclosed the nights and skillfully established the mornings; 
hee is noon about all things” ef. 1, 25, 18); 7, 87, 8: The tires 
hoarens are enclosed by him; three earths benenth, o series of abx.” 

«The eye with which he beholds the realous among men” (1, 50, 
@) is of course the sun in the sky. €/ Hesiod 0.1), 207: Tidyro. ier 
Bids bfGadpds wal edero woijorag with Hom. IL. 3, 277: hddide & 
dq mie’ dhepde wal eder’ draxoders: Soph. Ant. 879, Aristoph. Nub. 
980: dupe -pdp alfépos dxdporoy cdaydras poppapiay by airyate abe. 
Macrob. Sat. 1,21, 12: quin Solem Jovia eculun appellat antiquitas. 
“The tio bright eyes that rule the earth wud fill the three highest 

the sura abode of Varuna” (8, 41,9; of. 1, 72, 10; 9 They en- 
dowed him with beauty when they created the two immortal eyes of 
heaven"), sun and moon (ruerds dbfiolpor, Supa of the noon, Aesch, 
Sept. 300, Pera. 428 ete.); the adjective fourfaced (caturanite : §, 48, 
6) refers to the four quarters of heaves. 

The above-mentioned (p. 50, Note Shh £.) frequont combination 
Mitra-Varane brings out the two sides of the * All-container,’ the 
‘shining daysky,’ and the ‘glimmering night-eky,’ both of which more- 
over Varuna alone displays, e.g. 8, 41, 10: “Who made and enclosed 
the gleaming white and the black" (ia. days and nights); 7, 88, 2: 


«When L obtain a vision of his features, 
His form appears to me lke gleaming fire; 
So may the roler let me view in heaven 
The woudroua glory of the light and darkness.” 


In later times Varuna is lowered to 4 mere god of the teaters, which 
atreamn down from the sky to earth; of. with Note 245 also 7, 34, 101.; 
4, 41,2: “Who stands af the source af the streams in the midst of the 
seven glisters,” ie, Tivers; 4, 54, 11. 12; 7, #8, 2 (128), and in genoral 
Muir, OST. 6, 72 £ and Hillebrandt, Varuna und Mitra, p. 89 if. 

242. 10, 108, 9: “The host af Indra the hero and Varuya the 
king”; especially 7, 82, 2. #6 aud 7, 83, # (20, 90. 39), and the 
passages 10, 90, 8.9; 10, 118, 6 in Note 224; boside @, 48, # (81) and 
7, 98, 3: : 
“The one deatroys the fiend with might and lightning, 

The other is n counsellor of wisdom." — 
«Tho one protects the tribes, far separated, 
The other slaya his enemies, the mighty." 


7, 28, 4: “In those days help us, © Indra, for hostile champions come 
on in gloam (of weapons) [80 with Grassm. and Hillelrandt, against 
GER, 70]; the wrong, which Ho sinless bebeldl in us, may wise Vae 
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runs henceforward poss over"; 7, 4,2: "May Vaoruga's wrath 
pass by ua; may Indra open to ws an ample space"; ved: Aditya 
takes away wrong, the hero dispenses immoensarable wealth." — For 
the mutual relations of both pods the hymus 4, 42 (20) and 10, 134 
are specially charactorisiio; of Muir, OST. 5, 110 £; [illebrandt, 
Varona und Mitra, p. 14 f. 


ae. 4, 42, 3-4 wilh 6, 43, 1 (rigedredog); 5, 8, 7 7 8, 7 8, 
26, 18. 

244. 641,5.0: “The whe ome brings many a wise work to com 
pletion ....in whom all whelom is placed os the nave in tho wheel,” 
(differently by Hillebrandt, p. 81); of 4, 88, 8. 6. — 8, 42,1; 6, 41, 
10: “With a prop he held the two worlds apart." — “Wisdom in the 
heart"; 6,40, 4: 90 God, inerense this prayer of the learmer, ainl lila 
power, O Varuya, and knowledge."—1, 08,6: “Tho eagle brought 
the Soma from the rock"; ef Note 280, 


248, 7, 8 f2 * Whe brings to ua the great oxalted sun-stecd, that 
grants a thousand gifts."—1, 24, 8: “For King Varuga made that 
browl path for the aun to travel; ho mado foot for the footless to 
trond and seatiered that which wounded the heart.” 

The Waters: 10, 75,2: “Vornga openod for thee, O Sindhu, 
paths to flow"; 10,124, 7: " Without trouble Varun seb the watera 
free"; of Note 1; 4,42, 4; 5, 85, 3.4 (Amos 5,9; 0,6); §, 88.8 
{Ecelks. 1, 7: above p. 37); 2,28,4; 8 The onberer of the worlds 
made the rivers ron,” ete. 


246. 1,95, 18. Avesta, Yt. 18, 3 (Note 285 a, 260 a): “This 
heaven abore, gleaming and beautiful, like polished brass in appear- 
ance, shicing over the threa divisions of earth, which Manda woars 
like a garment, spangled with stars, god-woren™ (Roth). — &, 8%, f 
(semrdy).— 9, 25, 18; &, 85, 8: 3,49, 15 3, 41, 4. 

947. 4,42,2 (.... sim alrapua dhdrayemen); 8, 41, § (dhertd 
Bideouinedin’) ; 7, 87,2; 0,998, f, (Note 207): 3, 85, 2. 


mae, 7, 98,8; 7, 87,8; 1, 35, 20 (tres heavens [Note 263 n] and 
thres enrtha; 7, 47,5 in Note 9411; 8, 41, 9 ofe., and three ale 
regions; #0 “nine homes," as in the old Norse belief. Zimmer, ATL. 
859).—2, 27, 10; 7, 87, 6. Even the fying birds do not reach thie 
bounds of Varaua's dominion, not the cemelom moving waters, hor 
theoen that surpass the wiud's swiftness: 1,24, 6. 

249, 1,25, 10 ete.; 1, M4, 10=8, 54, 18 ete. (*8, 95, 17: “The 
ald statutes of the all-rulers," above p. 50; Ps. 148, 6).—2, 24, @; 4, 
42, 1.—10, 11, 1: “He knows overpthing, like Varuga” 4 Toler of 
all": & @%, 7; 6, 06,9; 6 42,1; 1, 25, 10; ¢f 1, 35, 4.— Varoge 
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brings the sun as the light of day; by his ordinance the stars know 
their path and the moon moves light-giving throughout the night: 1, 
24,10; of Ps. 10, 61.5 Job $8, $1 £.; Jerem. 91, 46: Thos saith the 
Lord, which giveth the aun for a light by day, and tho ordinances of 
the moon and of the stars for a light by night; Ps, 148, 2 6: He 
hath also stablished them (sun, moon and stars) forever and aver: he 
hath made a decree which shall mot pass 


480. 1, 24, 10; 8 41, 5 (of Soma, 9, 87, 8; Note 204).— 1,25, 7.8 
—1, 25, 8.—1, 25, 11; 8, 28, 10: “He only, the lord of the hows, 
gees much and far"; 1, 25, 5. 10; #8, OO, 2; 7, O4, 10. 


51 7, 49,9 (125); 8, 41, 1.—2, 28, 6. 


29a. Roth, Der Athorvavedas. Tubingen 1856, p. 20; Miiller, 
Chips, 1, 41, Introd. 243 £5 Muir, OST. 5, tH. 120; MTr. 103; Ladw. 
Rr. 3, 288.—In the last verse insteac! af ad wins, “be holds," abould 
pethaps be read with BR. 5, TOL: 7, 400 of eineti, ‘be survey.’ 


253, 2, 28, 6.7. 70; 6,42, 2—1, Ho (* Varaya the lord of 
remedies," Wij-Sanh. 21, 40); 8, 42, 8 (im Note Stl); 1, 105, 1D: 
UVaruna creates prayers; Wo call to him og the inventor of songa; he 
ealls forth dovetion in the beart"; of. #1, 151,2.6.— On 7, &7, 4 
(mysteries of creation? GRIER. § with u,b); of. Amos 8,7: Surely the 
Lord God will do nothing, but be revealeth his secret unto his ser 
vants the prophets. Ps. 26, 14. 


asé, 7, a¢, 2 (1, 26, 5.19); 2,27, 19 (22)5 of. 7, 89, f and 2, 28, 
5. 7.9; on the blessed life among the gods, p 09 £.— The two foot- 
notes after Roth, ZDMG. 7, 007 and JAOS. 4, 341 and 2 


985. 1,24, 11; *1, 180,2 (in Note 282); 7, 88, 2.—7, 87, 9, 1, 35, 
19; 2, 28, 7. —1, 24, 18. 15 (on p- 68: “Tu chaina," and in Note 225); 
1, 25, 21 (* Take away the undermost of the bonds"); 7, 88,7. [Cf 
7, 60,2. 4: "I go shaking like  paifed-up skin... . Istand in the 
mildest of water, yel thirst consumes ine; be mereiful, o Lord, forgive,” 
ie. dropay souk a8 panishment.J— Cf. 2,27, 18 (23); 2, 20, 5; 4 
56, 8 —6, 74, 4; 10, 85, 24; *7, 05,3 (im Note 282) and 7, 84, 2 (to 
Indra-Varuga): “You who bind with bonds without cords." —1, 25, 
14; 7, 28, 4 (70; of. Note 249). — Varuna himself is sinless and pare 
and jast, he punishes every error; Levit. 11, 44: Ye shall be holy, for 
Tam holy. 

256. 7, 84, 2 (in Note 242; ef. 4, 1,4; 1,4, 12; 7, 08, 7.—*7, 90, 
8; 97, 62,4); 1,04, 11: 4 Without wrath attend to ws; 1, 25,4; 1, 
a4, 14.— Pa. 6, 2; 86, 1: O Lord, rebuke mo not in thy wrath: nel: 
ther chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 


eT 
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257, 7,48, 7; 7,47, 7 and 2, 28, 7 (ponitent: p. dl with Note 
106 and p. 01 with Note 280); qf Pa. #2, 5. 0; Prar, 28, 1: Ue that 
covereth his sing shall not prosper: Lut whoso confesseth and forsak- 
eth thom shall have mercy. Isainh 12. 


258, 1,94, 14 (p. 08): 


« De thou who hast the power, wise king oternal, 
Release us from the sins we have committed.” 


1, #4, 9: “Take away from us the sin acoomplished"; 2, 28 5: 
«Loose ain as a cord fron me."— Cy, 10, 37, 12: “Lf we have sinned 
grievously againat you, o gods, with the tongue, by thought- 
lossness (lit. ‘absonce of mind"), raising your anger"; 1h, DH, a: 
“Tf we have erred through wish, through turming aside, through 
blame, waking or sleeping.” — Following verses GRR. &. 0.2. 6 11, 


259, Seo 6, G1, 7=7, 5%, 2 in Note 20 and 4, 4,18: “Do not 
visit the sin of an erring brother (on ux)."— The verse ia addressed 
to Agni, the beet sacrificer; with this ef. above p. 40 with Note 124; 
4, 19, 4 (in Note 201); 4,1, 4: “Odo thou, Agni, turn away from ua 
the wrath of god Varaya, since thou canst"; similarly 1, 94, 12; 
6, 48, 10; 7,93, 7 (Agni, Aryaman, Aditij; 6, 2,7 in Note 263, 


260, Reside the above verses &, 28, 7 (*1f we to any loved com- 
panion ..."), of 7, #8 @: eTf, Varuna, thy friend wha ix dear to 
thea, if thy compankon bas offered thee, yet punish pot...°; also 
10, 27, 12 and 10, 14, 3 in Note 258 (* with thie tongue,” ete.}. 


261. 5, 85, 8: (Whatever sin wo have committed), “all that, o 
god, remove like flakes, and then may we be dear to thee again"; 
7, 87, 7: “Who shows mercy even to the sinner, —O that we were 
guiltless before Varupa"; 1, 25, 1-3: “i However, O gol Varuga, we 
hare violated thy laws day by day, give us not over to the dendly 
weapon of the wrathful, wor to the fury of the raging; os the driver 
looaes the horas from the liarnés, eo we (loose) appeniec thy mind 
through songs, that thon mayst have mercy"; 7, #9. 8 (18) anal 7, 8, 
a: @Tt be not our own will, Varuspa, that leads us astray, but sore n- 
duction, — wine, anger, dice and oar folly. The older reniaine in the 
errora of the younger; even sleep occasions Blas.” 

ey. further 4, 19, 4: “ Whatever offence we hare committed agninst 
thee, through folly, after human fashion, 0 Agni, minke 0s fren from sin 
against Jditi" (Note 259). “Sin after the manner of mau," 7, 37, 44 
10, 15,6. “In folly, in weakness of judgment, in human fashion,” 4, 
f4, 3, Note 221. 


262. See the fine lines 7, 98, 3-5 (10) and with the wonls, 
“What now has become of our friendship, who formerly enjoved 
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intercoursa?" of. Ps. 60, G0: Lord, where are thy former loving kind- 
nesses which thou swarest unto David in thy truth? Ps. TY, 6-10, 
63, After 7, 86,2. 4 with 2,28, 6; 7, 88, 6 (0. 9. 11); with 
the following verses of. 5,2, T (to Agui: Note 250): 
4 And from a thousand pillars Qunahgepe 
The fettered Uhow didst loose; for he ontranted. 
Froin ws too take away, © God, the fetters.” 


264. 6, 61,8: “By acta of devotion I seek to blot out sin already 
committed,” GEE. 7. . 

265. Miiller, Chips, 1,44; of. Roth, DMG. 4, 427. Miiller in the 
4 elition adda the worlds of Lessing (vol. 11, 43, Lachm.): 
“Withoat the bellef in a inture life, a future reward and panish- 
ment, no religion could exist," and those of Schopenhauer (Parall. 
vol. 1, #7) on the “real Jewish religion of Genosis and the hislarieal 
beoks.” Detailed proof that the belief in o personal immor- 
tality not only existed in the oldeat Indo-Germanic pe- 
riod in general traita, but was also developed in many 
particulars must ba reserved for anather oceasion: I confine my- 
self in the following to a few indications (Notes 270-280 with the 
accompanying footnotes) and refer, in addithon to the general work 
of E. Spiess, Entwickelungageschichte der Vorstellungen vom Zu- 
stand nach dom Tode. Jena 1877, to the works of W. Geiger, Dio My- 
then vom Tod und Jenseits bel den Todogermanen, in Lindan’s Nord 
wml Sid, Vol. 11, Oct. 1876, p. 54-100; 

fn the Vedie belief, to Whilney, OLSE 1, 40-04; Muir, OST. 6, 
Se; MTr. 180; 

On the Iranian belief, to Diiechmonn in the Jalrinicher itr 
Protest. Theologle, 1870, p- 8-245; 

On the belief of the Greeks, to Woisse in Fichte's eitechrift fir 
Philos. und Spec. Theol. Vol. 2. 1899; E. Curtius in Altertum und 
Gogonwart. 1676, p. 210-2880; K. Lehrs in the Popoliire Aofsdttes, 
Sd od. 1875, p 809-102; J. Girard, Le sentiment religeux en Grice 
d'Hombre & Eschyle? 1870, p. 207 2, 247 if. 

266, For the firat thne in 10, 154,2: “Who through penance are 
invincible, who through penance attained heaven, who accomplished 
mighty acts of penance—"; ve. 4.5: 4 the righteous Fathors, singers.” 

267, After 10, 18 10. 12. 13 (above p. 77 £.) and v. ff (182). 

268. The grave as house of the dead body: seo p. 77 £. with 
Bote 32,— Evidence that the soul is considered as coming from 
heaven and returning thither aa its home: see Note 276. 

269, 70, f4, f (140) with 10,10, 4d—Vivasrant, the god of 
the bieaking light of day, the morning aun, is tho personification 


ae ed 
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of all phenomena of light, is called the father of Yama, and the goda 
ore bis mice (70, 74, 8; 10, 65, 1; lu, 0, WO; 8, Tig, 8; 10, 74, 7. 
—10, 43,1). That Yama is really looked upon as the first mon is 
expressly stated in AV. 18, 4, 14, variants to AY. 16, 1,40= RY. 10, 
f4, 12 Note 270, of. Weber's ISt. 14, 204 and Zimmer, ATL. 415 *(in 
oppecition to which Miiller, LS, 2, G20 f.). 

270. GER. 140 (jajndnis belongs not to snd, bot to jon, os Grasa- 
mann takes it in all passages exeept this, Ladwig in most passages). 
On pada bof in the Avesta Yoona 43, 14: “the desire for eternal 
life, which no one of you can assail, for the better oxistencs 
which shall be in Thy kingdom." To the ‘ Fathers" (pity, piterea) 
ie. the ‘spirits of the departed righteous’ (p 70*) corm 
spond 

tho Fravashis among the Iranians (Note 263.0 to 260); 

the “heroes of the past" and the @ei rarpga among the 
Greeks (Note 285) ; 

tho Divi Manes and Lares among the Romans (Noto 2844, 
S85). 

271. Adter 10, 10, 2; 70, 78 (2 (188; above p. Th: "I settle 
firmly now thee carth," ete); 70, 4, 82 “free from all huperfection "; 
(ree Note 275); 10,15, 14; 20, 16, (in Note 878); 10, 4, 1 (iu Note 
27). 

272. 10,17, 1-6 (above p. 50 with Note 212; with Puan Savitar 
is mentioned im 10, 17, 4: Note 221). 

273, ‘That before the flanl entrance into the land of the blessed a 
stremn was to be crossed is indicated by 10, 64, 10: “ May we embark 
free from sin (cdmdgasaz, var. of AV. 7, 0,4) on the diving ship with 


* good oors.”* 0, 41, 2 (eft the variant SY. 2,4, 1, 3, Zen, 243) seems to 


point to the bridge often mentioned in the Avesta: “May we sacceed 
in passing over the bridge hard to reach, after conqueting the god- 
leas enemy.” More material on this subject is presented in the Tran- 
jan, Grecian and German sources. 

274, Two broad-nosed, four-eyed, spotted (alxila) dogs, the off- 
spring of Sarami (p. 42, Noto 14) ocempy the path and guard the 
entrance of Paradixe, in order that no geelless person may steal into 
the region of the blessed, 1, 4, Fs ge Ty TO, Pa 0D penthireigi: 


a 

S744, On the Cinvat-bridge (“Bridge of the Gatherer") of the 
Iranians, ¢f. the footnotes 2740 and 28a, 

2740. The Iranians believe according to Vendidad 11, 0 (26 Spbe- 
gol) that two dogs guard the Cimvat-bridge lealing to Paradise, anil paaé- 
able only for the righteous The name of the guardian Képepes among 
the Grecks has long been recognized aa identical with Skt garedra, "alte 
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variant of AV. 18, 2, 12: pathisédl); of 10, 15, 1: “Tho Fathers, 
who entered unharined into the spirit world,” and the fragmont 7, 46, 
$44, which deseriles a scone at the entrance of the world of the dead. 
“4 dead mau, who has reached the confines of the ahadow-kingudom, 
fs atopped by Sdrameya, who shows bis teeth and is about to abtack 
him. Thon be conjures the monster to sleep; lot him attack thieves 
and robbers, but the speaker is an adorer of Indra, and ns scl is an 
titled to admission.” Aufrecht, TSt. 4, 242, 

Acconling to the other fraguent 70,74, 77. 02 the two mover aatis- 
fied doge (in turn,” if with Sipana 1, 25, 4 should be referred bere) 
go about among inen, search out those who are to die and accompany 
thom surely. — Cy. Muir, OST. 6, 2M, 439. 


375. 10, 15, 14; 10, 16, 2; 70, 74, 2 C147; above p, 70). The 
heaven is, therefore, the home of the soul, to which, after death, it 
returns purified (free from all imperfections"); 10, 10, 5: “Dis- 
mist lim again, o «Agni, to the Fathers"; 10, 03, 1: “When thoo 
enterest thy foow) body, be weleome, ba dear to the gods in the high- 
est homes"; here belongs also 10, 155 (hymn te Toma at the funeral 
of o boy}, v. $: “Who gave life to the boy? Who made his oar rofl 
forth? Whe to-day could tell os how he wos given book?" 

According to 10, 10,3: “Lat thy eye go to the sun, thy breath to 
the wind; go to the aky, to the earth, according to (thy) nature; go 
to the waters, if that ia destined for thee; enter into the planta with 
thy members," man caine from the edifies of the world; Zimmer, ATI. 
40% points out analogous Germanis conceptions in Grimm, Mythol. 1, 
4 iE, 4th od. 


gated, spotted,’ an elder dialectic by-form of tho adjective pokifa wel of 
Yoma‘s dogs above: Miller, eg. Chips, 9, 180; LSL. 2, 407; A. Webor, 
ISt. 2, S08; of TSte. &, 220; Kuhn, KZ, 2, 214; Brdal, Hercule et Coens 
p 121, 190; finally Benfey, Gitt, Gel. Anz. 1877, 8 f= Vedioa 140-108, 
“Tf angthing is certain, the agreement of pebaie, erreara with Edpoepor la 
agured, Ad pot, according to the decision of a competent judge, lately 
prondenced, ‘no advantage for Grocian mythelagy la to be looked for 
trom Indin.” Wo way thorefore oxpect to see aillinesses like the compare 
Jeon of Kégdapar and fpefes paraded once wore,” Aufrecht, TSt. 4, He 
(1863). 


2740, Concerning tho belief of the Iranians, we learn from tho 
Eundehosh (a work quite young in ite compusition, bet in contents of con- 
torable antigulty): “The soal is erented before the body.” “It comes 
from hearen and roles the body, na long as it lives; when the body divs, it 
da mingled wlth the carth, ane tho sool goes back to heaven.” (Tunde- 
bewh, ¢ 16, 17, ed. Justi, pp. 17, 23; qf Spiegel, Eranisliche Albertans 
kunde, 2, 140). 
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276, GRE. 147. Although both are ‘princes of the blossod,' yet 
Varuna, the gol, is axpreasly distinguished from Yama, who is ‘as 
the first man (Note 200), so also the first to arrive in the realm of thea 
Immortals, the natural bead of theaa whe are destined, onch in his 
tura, to follow him thither’ (Roth, ZDMG. 4,490). Therefore he is 
called, 10, 186, 1, the ‘lord of races, the fnther," and 10, 14, 1 the 
‘Gatherer of the peoples’; of Athen. 3,55, p. 0B: olfa # dr row... 
dle tiv "Aadyy dyqoiAaov, Heaych.: “Ayjrar§por &"Addye (more in 
O, Schnelder, on Callim. Lav. Pall. 10, vol, 1, £02 f}. 

277. Sorami's dogs: Note 274.—Tho Fathers ore propitious 
also in 10,15, 9.0; 10, 17, 3; see p. 71 with Note 265, and of. 
Tlesiod's howroddraz, OD. 120 in Note 2450.—*In bliss with Yama"; 
Hote 750, 

276. A syllable is wanting in the pada, perhaps fe, “thy body"? 
10, 15, 14: “Shape thee a body at pleasure”; 10, 10,5: “Hestore him, 
Agni, to the fathers; bim who, offered to thee, now goes in peace, 
clothing himself in youthinl strength (seeking posterity f), and lot 
him inset with a (new) body"; 10, 56, 1 in Note 75. 


279, GRR. 53; 1, 178, 7 (65), the following after the beanth{ul 
hymn #, 993, f=17, GRE. 111: “Iu the inmost midst of the liighest 
heaven,” Hterally: * Where i the innermost spaea of the loarens — 
in throofold third heights of hoavon — where is the sun's highest pine 
nacle."—Tlere refer 10, 66, 1: “Unite thyself with the third Wright 
meee"; 1, 05, 0: There are three heavens, tyre spheres of Savitar, the 
third in the realmof Yoma, containing men," the latter recall. 
ing the deaf rolvidypor, woleddierp: in Hom. Ilymn. in Cer, 17. 430. 


Similariy the belief of the Greeke: Eur, Suppl. 1140 f.: BeBe: 
alte dee wor by | repte tereedres oraig. Carp. Ineer. Att. 1, nm, #42: 
Alfie pir jvyia dreldaro, vdilpera Ob fdr), Epichorm, in Plat, Cotsol. 
ad Apoll. 16: eoveplity enl Gopldq ctorgeder Bey Geder, sdk yo be ely yr, 
wrip’ ive, Mosoh, in Ear, Suppl 651 ff: Ge & feaerar fr rh adut Adie 
ro, [derail deeASik, wreiine phe mphy aliipa, Erb ode F de ge. Eur, figm. 
BO: squmpeT F derdew, [rk jele dee paler gee’ dy patay, Prd & de” alfeploy Adar 
vdeo qorge [ele ofpder mdi VARs oie, C. LG. 1m. WM: yale 2b med 
fai | owe, rote Pf atte Dadar rdhav, Gere Bower, (Eccles, 12,7); a0 often 
In oplgrama; ef) Kaibel, Eplgrammoata Graces. Gerlin 1E7E, p, G80, sy, 
awning, ani Toseler, Hermes der Windgott. Leipslg 1278, p. 68 f 

Among tho Roamans, Locroties tonches, De Herum Nat. 2, G00 gf, 
(like Eur, howerer, in the last quoted passage, not only of the genus 
homanum): cedit item retro, do terra quod fait ante, | in terres, et quod 
imissamet ex aetheria orie, [id roram eaeli rellatom tompla receptant; 
Macrob. Bat. 1,10, 16 fof Egypt): “quod aratlmaverant antiqui, animes 
ab Jove dari et rare poet mortem cidem reddli.” 
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f and Acsch. Suppl. 187: rde woleferurarce Zia rin RoR HEoT AN, 
igm. 200, 224.N, ete. 


250, Beside tho text, only passages which speak in general of o 
joyful lifo of bliss; ave fo, 74, 2. 8. 8 (140 1.): “where waters flow, 
days and nights interchange"; te. the delights of earth ore also 
found; 10, 50,4; 10, 16, 6. @ and the like; seottere] passages 10, 4, 
4: *Go to the lovely" (se. women or maidens, aco. plar. fer.); 10, 
135, 1: “Beneath what tree, with beautiful foliage, Yome drinks with 
the goda, there the Father, founder of our race, cares lovingly for 
our anesstors,”—= More of the same nature is found in the more pop- 
war Atharvaveds, and later: “There warm, grateful breezes blow, 
cooling min falls gently; there there are basins of cream, brooks in 
which honey flows, streama filled with milk, earrying suri instead of 
water; glistening cows giving milk at will, which do not kick ou the 
foot, come up to the righteous, and the weaker has not to pay tribute 
to the stronger.” Zimmer, ATL. 412 £.; Muir, OST. 5, 30-811. 
ali d 


281. “ What shall be the employment of the blest, in what sphere 
thoir activity shall expend itself —to this question anciont Hindi wis- 
dom sought no nnawer. The certainty of happiness was enough for 
it.” Roth, TAGS. 3, 344. 


282, 1,24, 1.2: Who shall give us back to the great Aditi? I 
would behold my father and mother"; Av. 6, 120, 9: “Where virta- 
ous friends rejoice, —there we would see our parents and our chil- 
dren.” 

283 The data for the belief in os personal immortality, a happy 


a 
2830. According to the testimony of Diog. Laert, Theopompus had 
atroady told that the Iranians believed in the immortality of the soul: 
draSubreriaa kath tale Mdyoor Goel rate dnipserovr, wal Brertat ddavdrows, OF, 
with Aengas of Gam: 4 8) Zapaderpqs spokdye:, be Loran work ypivos, de 
aderor roxpar dederrames ferres (C. Milller, gm. Hist. Gr. 1,280, 0. 71; Win- 
dischmann, Zoreadtr. Stad. p. 238,270). We now know mich mere, and 
mare definitely from the Avesta, tho sacred scripture of the Eastern Iran- 
fans, which, however, etl presents great diffcultion of interpretation; to 
defond here my translations of even the fow passages from it would Leal 
too far: videont poriei! Wend. 0, dd W.: “Announce to man af tho 
reward of the other world the gain of (the best place) Paradise"; ef: 13, 
B (2a). Ve. 1,25 (87): “There aro (imperishableness) completencas 
and immortality, which are the reward of the righteous 
who have attained to Faradieg.” Yo. 40,6: “They will attain to 
and immortality throogh acts of righteousness.” Yo. 45, 

Sf: “Tho righteous shall goin the best thing; he who aog¢ks Ahora 
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continuance of life in the other world, have been given in the preced= 
ing; see the foot-note 2534, 
ee 
Mazda, the moet holy spirit, shall attain to the heavenly light (ef Ye. 
00, G), aol te the refroslement, which he gives really to the Fighteous, in 
fullecss, all thy days of an eternity, May that man prouper moro whe 
shows ut the straight pathe of this (embodied) earthly world and the 
Spiriteworld, to the true abodes where Ahura divelle.” Yo. 1, 14: “The 
soul of tho wicked perishes, but tho soul of the upright és confirmed and, 
through ite deeds, through ite words, attains te the regiona by thy ridge 
of the Gathorer (Mote 274.a), tho paths af the righteces,."—“ When the 
spirit of the righteous over that bridge has come from the perishable to 
the imperishablo world, it poca joyfully to the golden thrones of 
Ahura Maza, of Amesha<(penta (ef Note 2), to Garonmina, the 
bright, gleaming Paradis, the dwelling of Ahora Mazda, of Amesha- 
penta, of the other righteous” (after Yend, 10, 50 £ (100 &) with Vien. 
7, 1 (8, 8)).—On the ‘threefold third height of heaven’ of the Vods 
(Note MB, 270); of the arringement Yt. 24, 14 if, Mainjoi-Khard, 2, 145; 
7, Sit, od, Wert. 

On the Fravashis, corresponding exectly to the "Fathers" (Note 270), 
it is enough te refer to Toth in Tsar end Heller's Theol. Jahrh. #200 ft 
and Spiegel, Ueborsetz. des Avesta J, xxix. Eran. Alterth, 3, (41 ff, anal to 
the fullowiag Notes, 4a to Sir, 

Tf among the Greeks [Homer's opie does not ehow this belief in te 
Taortality, yet the belief in a comtinoed extitence of tho soul, ina better, 
happy life after death, Ulved among the people from the oldcat 
times, not first as the teaching of philosophers, as no lee a one then 
Arinfotle ditinetly informs us (Pint. Consol. ad Apel. 2. 27, p. 116 Ch 
deieap, 2 apdrucre wdrvoev aol pecopornirare, tphe te pamaplews cal 
efslwerae alvar robe terekeurqedrar voulfece eat th deddorfal 
vi wer aorta wel rh Akar emule aiy kre fyedueia by card delve wal 
gpertérar fy yeyaréren. mal vai ofres dpyala wal waked Sereda? rare 
piguira wep! iets, Gore th wopdeor eifals older afte tai ypdeew rhe deh 
obre thy eva epirey, QAR rhe droper alge teyydees Fol thAoer obra eee 
jugpive, And Socrates anys in Flate's Apol SE p. d0C, thet +h redvden 
cord Th Aeydpero pevedoad ri pepe eben wal werolerris TF Pe 
rei threw rod driiete elt Gkkor réwos, of. p.40E and ibd. pal: vd re 
vip fae ehdaugerdorapel elece of feet rae deed, wal By rhe Aecebe 
xerer G@drarol eeu, ele pe re Aeydpere diel Bere, On the 
'Fathora,’ the "Frarashia' of tho Greeks, ere Noto 285.0, 

The belief of the Romane in a ‘happy futare’ (eee Kuhn's words 
in Note 513) fads fte meat eloquent expression in the renowned cult of the 
divi Manes ond the Lares [to be connected, in apite of Preunce, 
Heetia-Veus, 184, p. 341), the Thalia “Fathers! The sume rerum of 
ancient laws rends in Cle, De Leg. 2,0, 22: Tere masians fara eancia 


sunto; aoe [te suds, Wahlen with tho Mss, nos] leto dato divos 
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264. 10, 15, 1.2; 10, 18,3 £; 10, 10,112; 10, 56, 2; 10, 1M, 2; 
1, 104, 0, 38: “The immortal ix of one otgin with the mortal” 
For thea ancestral cult of the Traniana, Greeks, ond Reimana, soe tho 
footnote P64 a. 


205, 1,104, @); 10, 15, 2; 10, 56, 6 (“With might they move 
through the whole aimosphere, weasuting the old wimensured re- 
———— 
habonto. Cornelia, the mother of the Gracehi, writes to her eon: wld 
taortna oro, parentabls mili et invocabis Doum parentem (Com. Mep. ed. 
C. 1. Roth, p. 177); and according to Varro's toatimony (Piet. Quaest. 
Rem, 14 p. 207 Bb) the words fedr peyerdva the reliepedra Were: apoken im- 
mediately after the burning of the corpuc. Serr. ail Virg, zkon. 6, 47. 

For the Germans, refer to Grimm, Mythol. $1, 182, 172 ff. Mann 
hardt, Gorm. Mythen. p. 74S, Index tr. Sele. 

Mannhardt observes that the Colts (af Care DB. G. 0, Mp held the 
same bellef ne the Germans, and Lo, p. 320, 1, collects the icatimony af 
the ancients. 


2840. The Iranians ‘praise and honor all the trae apirits of the 
rightoows, that are, that bara eon, and that sluall be, with lod furnished 
wlth fieah and covering, with derotion which atiains uprightoes,’ with rich 
ancrifices, expecially om Axed days (Yt. 18, 21. 81 £. 40 £3. 

The Hbasions and offerings for the dead among the Greeks are well 
known; there were, besides, “public forufathors’ days, on which all famdl- 
lies celebrated the memory of their departed." 

Varro tella of the Romana (Plut. Le): del réw niger raportpddorra, 
ceddarep Gede ieph tiyberes 7a Toe saripwr piwera, and ‘Tertallion makes 
them the reproach (Apolog. 12): Quid omnino ad henerandos eae [ac 
deos) facitis quod non etinm mortula vosiris eonforatis? acdes proinde, 
aria proinde; Mom habitus of insignia in statula... qn didfert ab epalo 
Jovie silicerniam?—Charncteristically cnough, tho language af the Ro- 
mane colle the act of burial an ‘reverence,’ the Latin ageelie Leing element 
for clement identical with Skt. esparg@mi, honor, revere: Bonne, Kuhn, 
Schweiner-Sillor, EZ. 10, ET; 11, ea: 14, 147. 


2880. The Fravardin Yasht of the Avesta (Yt. 18) “describes the 
speci and strength, tho majesty and kindness anid friendliness of tho 
apictta (fravadhi) of the just; the strong, victorious, how they come to 
help, how they give support, the powerful apirite of the just" (vs. 1; Toth, 
ZDMG. 25,217). Spread through all the atmosphere, through the fomi- 
lies, through villages, districts, lands, they hasten to the offerings (elhder 
sadn cleat the didpa: THog. L. Prooim. 6; Tt. 18, 21. 40. Gh. $4); when 
with a believing spirit men call upon them and gatiefy them with offer- 
ings, the good, strong, lol Fravaslis come, mightler, more victorious, 
more healing, more favoring than one can tell in words (Wt. 18, 2b. 47. G3, 
04; of 75, 27: “They are prosperity, refreshing where they comg""); vie 
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gions"); 10, 15, 3 ff.; 10, 50, 6. 0; 10, 154, 3; 10, 15,0; 10, 14, 4; 
10, 16, 11. 

286. 7, 70,4: “They were the companions of the gods, the right- 
cous singers of olden times; the Fathers found the hidden liglit, 
with true hymns they produced Ligns." 10, Ld, 3; 10, 03, 11. — More 











= _—— = — =e SS. 


torlons to aid the plows, they fight Lrnrely in battle nt their abodes and 
honsot agalnet the emomicn of the Lausl, ated lieing fur their childrvs, for 
their village, thelr districts, their Lane, the fractifying water, for the 
4uryan regions, ani growth to the trevs (Visp. 11, 16 (US 1B; Ye 15, 29 £, 
27. B00 07. 6 tah es, ah, Gea, OO); de the sacriflecr's bowse there will be 
an abarlance of cattle and men, tho wrift loeso anel the fren wagoia; lt 
tho Just ward off all evil for all time (Vt, 13, 62; 24, 70 fy. 

In the popular belief of the Greeks, likewiee, the lerora of whl times, 
fini aecorting to the verses af Hesiod, (1). 121 Mf. gel, 288 fi), brought ine 
this thelr proper connection by Toth, in hia treaties en the myth of the 
five races of torn iy Hesied, Tihingen 1880, “the men of the Golden Age 
after their peaceful death here become friendly densona or iemenrtal 
Aanlians of mortals, who, wrapped in nist [ie “in the atmosphere "]. 
ererywiors pervade the earth” (Roacher}). These verses are {according 
to the accomnt in Plate Rep. p. ama, el, Croty], OA. Plot. Tae Def, 
(Cirac. 0 p. 431 E ad elsewhere, evidently better fr spite of Lacth, Unt, 
Div, 2, a): adndp trecth roiee slvr cord yale adkeper, [rel ade dallas 
ayrel dwiy @évior tedium iie@vol, ddefleanes, PUAG@ Or papier 
detpdrer, oT po gvddegoorls ra Eleas cal oxérAca Ippa, | 
fdpa deeduered edery pourderes fe alae | ekevreddorms wel secre 
yipar Bardauer Iryor. 

—Foarther, the Geol ratpge correspond to the “Fathers,” the “Fra- 
Foalita.” 

That the Romane believed that their dead Pacioed diving peuwer 
tternally, ie etinetly told in a graveepigmm (TMinsehl, Opuse, [hilolog. 
4,44. 200. 252): Manos colamis, namquy opertio Manthuaf Divion 
Fis cat aoriterni temporis (opertie: fe. rite erpaltia). Men leaps 
for their help ani that of the Laree in dhe moet tariows apcumetances. 
The old Arval gong begina: E nos Laspe furate! (Lares placary: Ifoe.) 
Tn tho flutter quoted above (Note S840), Cornelia writes furthor to her een: 
Ineo tempore non pailet te, coram deum proces oxpoters, quce tivo 
Atque pracsentes relictos atquo dosertos hnbweris, Compare in pet 
eral the Larce familiares, domestici, pracetit¢es (Cri Fast, 
&, UH fg.: quod pracetant oculls omnia tuta suis. | Saamt quoquy pro 
nobis, et pracemnt mocnibus Urbis, ct sunt praceenties, soxiliuenque ferant), 
vinles, compitales, permariol— Sehoomaun has already rightly 
shown (De Diis Manibus Laribes et Geniis, p. 10 f, pase. Acad, 1, 354 £.) 
that this belief was, among the Romans, a primitive popular auper- 
atition [“longe omni philosophia prisr, ... ipels lam urbia Homanag 
primordils aequalis*), 
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plainly still the GB. 0, 6, 4,8: “Whatever nen go virtuous to heaven, 
these stars are their brightness"; ibid. 1, 0,8, 10: "The righteous 
are the rays of the glowing sun." Similar declarations in the Malt 
bharata: Muir, OST. 6, 310 and. 487. C6 foot-nols 2300. 


ao7. After 4,5, 5; 7, 104, 2 (“into the abyss, in endless dark- 
ness"); 10, 162, 4 (“to the undermost darkness"; Matth. 6, 13, 

2060, According to the Iraninn belief, Alura-MMazda, by the aid 
and might of the Frovashia, ordered tho heaven above, which, gleaming 
and bennutiful, encloses in iteclf nnd round about that earth, which like a 
polling stands raised, firmly founded, far-reaching, like polished metal in 
appearance, shining over the three parte (of the earth) (Roth). ‘Through 
their action and wight, the divinely created watera dow owward in their 
beautiful patha; the troos grow forth from the earth, and the wind blows; 
through their ection and might, ein, moon, and stars moro on their 
paths, the hearens, the waters, the oarth with its blessing, the whole world, 
remain catallished (Yt. 15,2. 68 with 14, 16, 67. 23,0, 10ef 12), “All 
the unniinbers] and innemerable stars which show themselves are called 
the epirits of men” (Mninjo-l-Rurd. 46, 22, ed, Weat). 

The annlogy to the latter among the Grooke ia proved by Arist. Pac. 
B82: eda de Gp’ df A Adpougs, werd the des ll be deedpes peyeduet, Fray ror 
araliig ; 

For the Romans, we may compare eg. Virg. Georg. 1,22 0: Ane 
norum tardia sidua te meneilsua addes, | qan loons Erlgonen inter Che- 
lasque exquontis | panditur ? ibid. 4,226 f.: Sailicet huc reddi deinde ac 
reaoluia referri Pamnia; nec meri case locum, sed viva volore [jaideris in 
humor, aique alto encesdere caclo. 

The greatest similarity to tho Indian belief {a seen in the Morse- 
Gorman, in which “the stars are effects of the Elbs (ia, sonls af tho 
departed)"; “stare aro eoula: when a child dics, God makes n new star; 
tbe soul of the righteous attaina to Gimlll, where, aeited with the Light- 
elres, 2, the aquirite of tho just, ft imparts light to the bonvenly bodies"; 
“from the doulas proceed the brightness of the sunbeams and the bright- 
neta of all leavenly bodice” Mannhardt, Germ. Mythen. p. O78. 310, 2; 
420, 474. Bone related matter in H. Oathoff, Quaest. Mythol. TDilesaert. 
Philol., Bena 180%, p, 22 f£. 


2870. Among the Iranians wo rend, Yo. 43, 6: “I think Thee boly, 
because I saw Thee, bow from the beginning, for the creatures of the 
earth, Thow madest their acts aed words to be accompanied by rewaris: 
evil for the evil, = good allotment for the good, through thy execel- 
lent might at the last catastrophe of the ereation.” Ty. 46, 7: “Through 
his help all atrivo for roward, thease who have been living ond shall be; 
the passing orer of the just is into immortality; but eternal woo la 





the fate of the wicked man.” Yo 40, 11: "In the bouse of the - 


Draj are the busting abodes of the soul of the wicked, who walk in an 
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vd andro rd déwrepow) ; 0, TH, 8; 4,5, 4; 1, 121, 14; 2, 20,0; 4, 25, 
Gin Note 109; of Zimmer, AIL. 4201. 


288. Boma: Muir, OST. 5,253-971: GER. 110¢.: 8 90a; 10, 25 
and 6, 74 to Rodra-Soma. "It is now represented by a species af 
Sarcostemma, which, howerer, grows in more southerly regions than 
where the seats of the Vedic [or even, Note 20%, Tudo-Iranian] people 
lay; probably with the home the plant changed also." Roth, ER. ar. 
Tu later Vedie writings (CB.), in cass Soma should ba wanting, sub 
stitutes are given. [Roth, Veber don Soma, ZDMG. #5, O80 ff; Wo 
wachst der Soma? 2TVMNG, :3, 134-130.) 


289. 4, 60,8; 4, 2, 6; 1, 95, 6; 5, 65, 2 (p03 and Note 244; 
the Soma of Mount Mijarnnt was apecially strong: 70, 34, 7 slave 
Pp 3), ete.; 9, 08, §: “The wise saw the beauty of the Gladiewtug, 
when the falcon brought the herb from afar"; 0, 80,24: “The well. 
winged brought thee from heaven, that art adorned with all aonga.” 
Differently 8, 173, 9 (110) and 6, 84,4; 0, 85, 12; 8, 08, 44. [Roth, 
Der Adler mit dem Sona. 2DMNG. 24, 35d #.] 


290, Soma gardcir or perapir, Cf eg. (Plat. Do Tak. et Cnir, 
e 40) Muir, OST. 2, 460 #7. Mang, Le. and Essays on the Sacred 
Language of the Parsia, 2d od. 1878, p. 282 f.; Grossmann, Tran. 1, 
157; 2, 154 i. 


291. CC the description in Zimmer, ATL. 272 .—9,9,7; 1,4, 7; 
OM, 4: 0,07, 2 


292. 8,01, 17; 5, 48, 5.4, qf 11; 0, 00, 1d; 9, 08,4 (Note 200); 4, 
48,11. 0: “Make me bright like gleaming fire; enlighten ws ond make 
us richer. In thy intoxication, Soma, I think: J shail now 
attain fortene, a rich man.” Cy. 0,4, 1-10; 0,47, 2; in O, 78, 4 Soma 
is called father; iu, 06,4 producer of the hymna; 4, 48, 3: “We 


— 


evil way...” Yq. 0, 10: “Then the fall into the place of rejection 
conte to liana. Vend. 6, 01 i, (17d Lj: ln life be ie not Just, ln death 
he bas no part in Parcdise; be comos to the place of the wicked, the 
dark, the darkest, to dorkessn” Yop. 61,15: "The spice of the wicked 


oF 
“ 





That the Indo-Germaniec (and Graceo-Arpan) period waa nee 
quainted with a place of torment for the wickod, Weber, ZDMG, 0, 242, 
hing mado probable from o legend of the OB. (Bhrgu explates his arro- 
paoce; the fetymeologleally identical] @4ey7far are condemned to hard 
Paina of bell for their arrogance}; Bonfoy even attempts (Hermes, Minos, 
Tartaros, Gott. Akad. Abhandl. 177, p. 17 i, 23 ff.) to prove the identity 
of Tdpraper with Skt. taldiala (name of « hell im the Upanisads and 
Purlinas). 
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have drunk the Soma, we aro now immortal, we have entered into 
light, we have known the gods, What cam an enemy now do to us? 
What can the malice of a mortal, O Inimmortal, now effect 7" 

The intoxicating effect of the drink upon Indra is deseribed by 
himself in 10, 779 (81 £.).— With the passages mentioned, 0, 47, 3; 
6,44, 4, Muir, OST. 24, S042, compares thea vorses Eur. Bneoh. S04 ih: 
Marry 3° & Salpew Se gi pip Baxyetoypor || xai ro pomibdes porn 
xjy wohkhdu Eye. Tdrar yap b debe alg ra ody EABy wots, |] Ades ro 
pédhoy voip pepapodras madi, | and Cyclops 578 £: 4 § otpards po 
ouepaueypdvos Sonal | rij yn Peperdan, rot Gude re rie Godver | Actor, 
7a wiv re Gupdvew dyvor (far. Oo Dionysos as ‘the Grecian Soma," 
of. Muir, OST. 5, 250 £, 


203, To the Indian Soma cult the quite analogous Haoma cult of 
the Eastern Iranians corresponds; ¢f. e.g. the translation of Yagnas 
@ and 10 by Geldner, Metrik des jiingern Avesta, Tihingen 1877, p. 
192 #.: Plutarch tries to reproduce “heowa,” the regular Buctrian 
form of Ehe Skt. sdme, De Isid. ef Osir. 46, p. 800: day yp tia 
adwrovres Gpwpt cadkoupdeny dy Glu rd. 


294, “ The simple-minded Aryan people, whose whole religion was 
aworskip of the wonderful powers and Phenomena of nature, had no 
sooner perceived that this liquid had power to elevate the spirits and 
produce a temporary frenzy, umler the influsnes of which tho indi- 
vidual wes prompted to, and capable of, deeds beyond his natural 
powers, than they found in it something divine; ik was to thelr appre- 
hengion a god, endowing those into whom it entered with godlike 
powers; the plant which afforded it became to thom the king of 
plants... Soma ia addressed in tho highest strains of niulation and 
veneration; all powers belong to him; all blessings are hesought of 
him, as his to bestow, ote.” Whitney, JAS, 3, 200 f.=— OLS6 1, 10 £ 
— It bas nlready been romarked (p. 21) that a large number of hymns 
ara addressed to Soma, nwong others all thoas of the ninth book.— 
Tn many passages it can, of coarse, not be dotemmined whether the 
word some is to be token a an appellative or a5 a proper namé. 


295. Of Indra, ¢.g. above p. 41, with Note 144; ¢f. also p. #1. He 
fa pleasing to all goda, be intoxicates and gladdens all; see eg. 8, 00, 
6; 0, OT, #2, ete. 

496, 0, 88,8; 0, 06,7; 8, 100, 8; 1,01,1; 6, 70, 0; FO, 25, 6-8 
(114): “Thou best kmowest paths ond places”; on Pagan, p. 56. 

297. 0, 06, 18-18; 0, 20,4; 9,70, 10; 0,01, 4; 9, OF, 6; 9, 47, 2: 


4 What he had te do ho has done; the destroction of tha anomie: la 
plain”; 9, 07, 64: “Soma haa sunk them in aleep and death"; 9, 65, 4: 


2b 
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“Like Indra, who performa great doads, thou, Sond, overcomes the 
enemios and destroyest the strongholds.” 

296. 0,70, 5; 9, 29,5; 0, 70, 3; 0, 50,4; 6 48, 3 (in Note 299); 
8, 44, 15: “ Protect ua in rear and front; 1, 01,8; 9, 104, 6; 0, 105, 
6; 0,110, 12; 0, 07, 10; 0, 85, 1; ate. 

255. 0,0, 6; 0, 14,5; 9,15, 1.—9, 00, 17: “more genervas thas. 
rich givora"; 9, 32,4: “grant splendor to me and ths lord of the 
sacrifice"; 0, 1,42 “thowsandfold gift with hundredfeld life"; 1,01, 
7.—" Food and drink for man and beast, for animals and plants”: 
0, 80, 35; 0, 04,5; 0, 11,9; 5, 08, Le 


$00. 8,107, 7; 6f 6, 97,31 ond 1,04, 6: 4 Full of wiedom, Agni- 
Boma, ye placed those stars youder in heaven; 8, GB, O; o, 71,7; 8, 
68,2: “He clothes what is naked, heals all that is sick, the blind str, 
Ue lami walk." 


S01. 0, 41,1; 9, 73,5; 6, 03, 6 with 4, 8, a. 

S02. 0, 00, 10; 0, 07,40. 60; 0, 101, 7; 8, Si, Bo; o, BT, 2 fof B, 
65,11}; 8, 80, 8, 

03. 1,91, 9; 0, 4, 8; 0, 60, 20: “Thy brightness, © Radiant, is 
(like) the sun.” 

SH. 1,00, 4; 6, 47,4 (] Varuna: above p. Ot, with 8, 41, 10 in 
Note 2H); 0, 87,3; 9, 1, 10: “king of tho race” (fj Varagn: 6, 66, 
&: above p. G2, Note 242); 0, 71, 0; 0, 06, T (J: p. Gt with Note 
251); 0, 87,3: “He knows what is hidden in them, the seeret, con- 
cealed names of the cows (dawna)" (§:4, 41, 5: p. 04 and Mote 
250). 

305. 0, 74, 4; 8, 47,25 of 7, Dd, 1. 1; 0, BG, 1p a, tne, ay oD, 
11,1: “To conquer the haters thou hastenest as the pouisher of 
sin.” 

306, 5,45, 25 1, 01,4; 8, 68,8: 1, 170, 5 

207. Delbriick, Altind. Tempuslohre, Halle 1877, p. 29. 

$08. 6, 08, 0; 6, 48, 7; 0,4, 0; 1, 01, 7.0: "Mayest thou will 
that we live; then shall we not die."— 8, 179, 7a¥f 3 G, 108, 3: "For 
thon hast called the races of the goda to immortality." ; 

409, Brhaspati: Roth, ZDMG. 1, 0 i.; Muir, OST. 5, 973-253, 
GRE. 107 f.3 4, #0. Brhaspati is not to be taken oly as mh Wn 
of Agni, and to be identified with him; of Muir, Le, 281-284, 


310, 4, 50, 7: 2, 24,11; 6,73, 1.2.2, 24,5; 4, 50, 87 10, 08, 
9-10; 2, 23, 18; 2, 24, 8£.; 6, 7, 3. 


SLL, 3, 25, 4.8.11; 2, 20, 15; 0, 74, 3.—3, 3, 11. 17; 3, B, 1h. 
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812, 2, 26,82; 6,73, 2.—1, 18, 8£; 2, 2,4; 2, 25, 6 ete. 2, 23, 
9.15; 2, 24,10; 1,18, 2; 3, 02,4; 1, 190, 8.—2, 28, 10, 19; 2, 25, 2; 
4, §0, 6; Brhaspati’s blessings, 2, 25, 

313. 1, ©, 1; 2,94, 10; 1, 40, 6 —2, 24, 2 

314. 2,93, 2; 2, 28, 1. 16; 2,29, 10.—4, 50, 7 (107); 1, 18, 7: 
“May a, without whom even a eago’s sacrifice ia Irvitless, further the 
course of prayer” 29, 24,9: "A high priest, who unites and soat- 
tora.” 

S05, 2,25, 8 Bylnspati is onlled patkity!, “ Path-preparer™; aid 50 
10, 14, 18 (148) "the Rela of former thnes, who prepared the way." 
What way is meant in this cannot be doubtful after the above, eape- 
cially from 9, 779. 7 £ (111).—*" With this meaning of pathikyt, 
ponfifex (identical in its first part) coincides exactly, and so much 
mor, because we know what high reverence was paid to the Manca 
hy the Romana (cf. above Note 288 f.); so they agree, at lonat for the 
older period, with Indians and Germana, in their conception of a 
happy futare life, to which their Pontifex alone holds the key." 
A. Kuhn, EZ. 4, 762. 

916. Vigvo deviis (p. 4): in GEE. 120 f.: 6, 60 and &, a0, — 
10, 100, 7. 

317, The Wedding Hymo 10, 85 is treated by Haas, Dio Hoirats- 
gebriuche der alten Tider, nach den Grihjastitra (ef. Note 24), in 18t. 
6, 207-419, which is prefaced by Weber, ibid., pp. 177-200, Vediache 
Hochzeitsspriiche, with a translation of 10, 85, and a number of related 
texta of the Atharvareda. : 


318. For the onalogy among the Greeks nnd Romana, tho igpdg 
yipor of eta highest god of the heaven, Zeus, nud the moon: 
goddess, Hera, seo Roscher, Studien zur verghtich. Mythologie 2, 
June and Hora, Leipzig 1875, p. 70 if. 

319. 10,55, 184.: “Following each other, these two glad chiliren 
encircle the air-region (instead of adheardm, tho variant arpavam, AV. 
7, 81, 1; 18,9, 11; 14, 1, 2%); the one surveya all creatures, the other, 
dividing the sensons, is born again. Ever new he is born again; aa 
the standard of day he goes before the Dawns; he gives the gods 
their portions (regulates the times of sacrifice) by his course; the 
moon lengthona life.” 

#20. Haas, Le. p. 273.—In the text the subject could only be 
treated briefly after Qinkh. Gyhya-sttra 1, 14 (Oldenbarg, [St. 15, 
97 £.), Parnskara 1, 0, 8; of: Agcy. 1,7, 3£.; see Zimmer, ATL. 811 £ 

421, We cannot enter here upon the many and far-reaching ooin- 
cidencea; it ia sufficient to refer to the treatises just mentioned (Note 


NOTES. lil 


G17), especially the index 1c. 410-412, and the few observations in 


Jbb, 121, 457. 


922. Pada c.: Purandid: “the rich? or with Siyapa, Pogan? or 
a special genius? of. BR. av.—* With his right hand the right hand 
of the bride"; of. 70, 18 & (above p. 77, bottom): Who took 
7 hand once and espoused thea": the dezterarwn junctis of the 
Tima. 


$23. I hare already shown in Jbb. 121, 407, 28 that the corre 
sponding Roman quando (ahi dwov) Mm Goins, ego Gaia wae origi- 
nally used of the marriage, and not (ns it is given im most of the 
maniala) on entering the new home. 

$24. “From left to right" (pradabpinem): droéfia: Tb. iid. 
87. Team of heifara: ibid. 20. 


325, Zimmer, ATL. 815. 


326. The following hymn, 10, 18 (see tho beautifal rendering af 
Roth, ZDMG. 8, 407 ff. and GER. 150 ff.), preauppeses the burial, on 
the other hand ¢.g. 10, 10; 10, 17, 3 i, the luring of the carps. — 
The ritual ig treated by ML Miiller in the supplement to ZDM0G. 
0, 1 ff. 


927. Trees are frequently mentlowed as coffins (AV, 18, 8, 25. 4, 
TO), which recalls the Allemanian ‘Tudtenlaum." 


928. This stanza has a very special interest, hecanse with a very 
slight forgery it would give the highest sanction, the Vedic authority, 
for the custom of burning the widow on the grave of tho bushland; 
ef. Colebrooke, Cn the duties of a faithful Hindu widow, in hia Mise, 
Essays, 1, 192 £. od. Cowell, and Pitzedward Mall, TRAS. NS. 3, isa fi 
(from 4 rodent ydnin dyre, “let then first approach the place,” 
the forgery d rehanta yond agndh, “let thom enter the place of 
fire"). 


$29. The grave is thus the dwelling of the body (above 
p- 60); so also among the Grecks aud Homans: “The grave, oc- 
cording to the universal view of antiquity, is o dialling into which 
the dead enter, there to begin another and better existence; it lina, 
therefore, the character of a house, which requires a certain arranye- 
ment” ete. Becker-Marquardt, Rimische Altertiimer. 5, 1, IT i 
For German antiquity, it suffices to refer to Weinhold, Alinordisches 
Leben. p. 490 £. (“here a regular house was built for the dead .. ."). 


330. Here is alrendy seen the present wage; “by the Roman pon- 
tifical law the most esential cereinony at every burial is the alec in 
of inteére; Whoever omitted throwing a handful of earth on an un- 
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- buried corpse was guilty of o placulum." Marquardt, Le. 6, 1, 875; 
of Soph. Autig. 250, with the scholiom and the Interpr. on Hor. Ode 
1, 28, 0 £. ; 

391. For the historioal relations, Roth, ZLGW. p. 87 i; 
Lassen, LA, 14, 421 ff.; Ludwig, in the ‘Nuchrichten* (above p. 04), 
now enlarged in tha & Mantralitteratur™ = Rigveda, vol. 3, 107-177 and 
nM, and Zimmer, ATL. 1-138; 1B5-217; 450 f.; among the 
hymns are those already quoted by Noth, Lo. &, 33 (192); 7,18; 7, 
a3; 7, 69 (82) by Belang; details in 6, 26; 6, 47; 10,48; 10, 40; 10, 
102; ote. 

332. Cy. above pp. 17, 19; Zimmor, ATL. 104 £. Pretenders, ibid. 
p 105, 175-177 (Jhb. 121, 446).— Violence: 10, 106, 4: =I bare 
come bare overpowering with an all-eubduing host; I make myself 
master of your intention, your resolve, your nase bly." — Con li- 
tions: e.g. against Sudis in the hatile of the ten kings, p. Bl: 7, #3, 
#8 (2 £).—Contests of the warlike nobility against the Brih- 
mans; Zimmer, AIL. 197 f. 

333, 7, 20,1. 2: “Soma not rightly pressed (ie. without song) 
does not please Indien, nor dranghts poured without prayer the Mighty; 
I wake him a song that he may rejoice iu it, a mighty, naw oo, that 
he may hear na"; §, 58,14: “The young hero disdaina the food pre 
pared without aang’; 10, 105, 5: “A shoriiica without prayer dose 
not greatly please thee.” —1, 63,1; 7, #2, 21: “With poor song & 
mortal gaina no good, no riches fall to the hinporfect."" 2, 38, 4: 
May we not wake thy anger, © Lord, by a bad song.” 

334, After 9, 54, 0. 11 (according to Roth's rendering, Z2LGW. 
121); the fine hymn #, 33 (1 £5 , 4,12.—7, 34,2. 6 “The 
final cuteome Js, however, different: while in later time the Tytana 
have disappeared, the Bhiratas shine forth in bright light.” Himummer, 
ATL, 138. 

335, 7,18, 5 

336. 7, 93,8; 7, 88, 4: 7, 16, 18.10. 13.14; 7, 63, 48; in verse 
4 Vasigtha bonsta: “Qur mediation for the Tytsus has prevailed.” 

337. 6,47, 22; 6,90,4. Frou a comparison of this passage with 
1, Sa, 14; 6, 20,8; 10, 40,4 I conclade that Vetasn is the mame of 
the gens to which Dagadyn belonged; so too now Zimmer, ATL. 138. 

336, 7, 8,4; 6,297,606. Mortyipiya and Yoryient, otherwise un- 
known, are probably rivera. (Probably not ome hundred and thirty; 
ef. eg, catulgatam Val. 7, 4, eta.) 

339. The Danastutis are quite numerous, especinily in the 
eighth book; ef. Ludw. Ry. &, 27h £5 Timmer, AIL. 1708; for the 
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later time, Weber, ISt, 10, 47 ff.—Note $41. [Oldenberg, ZDMNG, 
87, 83 ff] 


$40. 80 for those of the families of princes; in the gena of Tras 
dasyu we get the line Mitritithi, Kuracravana, Upamagravas (Note 
Of); in the Tytsas, Vadhryagva, Divoilasa, Atithigva, Pijarann, Sudaa; 
further details can be gained from Linhwig's collections, iv. 4, Loe 
1h. 


341. 6, 80, 12-15 (pravrje: see R. Gurke, ZDMG. 84, 321). 
Some further examples, interesting in matter, follow: 6,47, 22 (each 
ten caskots, steeds, the spoils of Camlbara, chests, gunments as pres. 
fnta; lumpa of gold, choriota with lores, a londlred eows},— 8, 1, 
$2.5 8,4, 2046 0 singer drives away, as the reward of lis songs, 
sixty thousand, whole herds of cows, so thal the very trees rojuice 
where ho reata. —8, 5, 37 f.: “Kaew, the Cedi, gave a hundred larffs- 
Ines and ten thousand cattle, ten coverings adormed with gokl (femeo 
instead of rijno with Delbritck in Grassimann 1, 058); for the tribes 
subject to the Cedi princes are tanners; none walk in the path in 
which the Cedls po, mo other lord of the stcrifice, no other pecple is 
repatel more generous"; 3, 6, 40 (limelredts from Tirladira, thou 
sama from Pargu, smong the Yodua; three hundred steels, ten thew 
satu cattle, double teams of lffslocs). 8,21, 18: Citra de a trie 
king, obscure kings are those there (ff) on the Saroxvnti: as Par- 
jauya gives rain with thuwler, he gave a thowssadl myriads.” —s, G4, 
Li ff. — Vial. 7, 2 ff: “A lndred white heifers gleam like the stars 
in heaven; by their greatness they support the heaven. A luwdred 
bamboo reeds, a hundred dogs, a huudred soft tanned sking, 2 hew- 
dred fabrics of Balbuja gras: are mine, four hundred roddy mares. 
Then the sevenfold team wns praised: great is the renown of the not 
yet fully completed ; the brown nanres rash along the way so fast that 
the eye cannot follow than." — Val 8, 1 if: “Thy rich gift,  Dasy- 
averrka, is displayed; thy renown is high aa the heavens, Dasyavey. 
ka, the son of T'itnkrati, gave mo ten thonsand from his own 
Peastasions. A hiuudred nsses, o haudred sheep, rich in wool, a hone 
dred slaves, and wreaths of flowers; moreover, an adorned mare was 
brought forward for the Pitakratis (ic. aa their present), which did 
net belong to the steeds of the hernL"—10, 08, 6: 9... and two 
slaves, well trained for service, together with many cattle, Yadu and 
Turra gave me." — 8, 40, 22 ff, 4: “And this exeellent wife, adorned 
With ornaments, ia brought to me (the singer), Vaga Acrvia.”—1, 12, 
1 ff. Kakgivant piously brings joyful songs of praise, because o king 
dwelling on the Sindhu, striving fer resown, hae given him rich 
presenta, and thereby raised his own buperishable renown to heaven: 
A hundred golden ornansents, a hundred steeds at one time, a hundred 
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cattle, ten chariots with maidens, « thousand aod sixty cattle fall ta 
ny share at the departure of day. Forty ruddy stoods lend the train 
of a thousand with their ten spans; the Kakgivants, the race of the 
Pajras, bora away spirited racers adorned with pearls. —4, 27, 8 (a 
doukle chariot tenn, twenty cows with maidens, a gift of the Tirtha- 
vas lard to attain).—7, 18, 22.—8, 10, 86.—8, 57, 15, and others. 
(Against Roth, BR. 0, 603, Grassmonn Dict. 1204 and Tranal., and 
Delbrick, Chrestomn. 21, after Darga in the last fire pastages, I take 
cadidl iu the uanal dgnification; that women ware given os slaves is 
abown in 8, 48,88. Soe Ludw. Ry. 8, 022, 055, 655; 1, 427; 2, 218 and 
Zimmer, ATL. 107 #f., on linguisthe evidence.) 


a42 7, (03, GRE. 160 L; ef Miiller, ASL. p. 44; Muir, OST. 
6,436. MTr. 14. Haug, Brahma wo din Brahmanen, p. 12. 40 f 
does not consider tha liymm a satire; froga ond priests are mentioned 
together only becanss both have reforonce to rain; so G. Buhler. I 
cannot agree with Gnberuntis or Bergaigne, Revue Critique, 1875, 
® 995, “que lea grenouilles dont fl as’agit ici sont des gremouilies 
mythiques." [This is one of the three rain-bringing hymns, the 
otbera being 7, 101 and 7, 102.] 

343, 9, 172, GER. 107; Muir, OST. 5, 44. MTr. 190. 


#44, 10, 87, translated by Roth, ZDMG. 25, 45 f. ond GRR. 
173 

a45, 70, 127, GEE. 188 1.; Muir, O8T. 4,405. Of. the beauti- 
fol prayer to Night for protection, AV. 19, 47, translated by A. 
Kuhn, K% 18, 181 f.; Muir, OST. 4, 408-00; ond Zimmer, AIL. 
17h f. 


a6, 70, f48, GER. 140 f Muir, OST. 5, 495. MTs. 16o.— 
Broad lmimer ia shown in the soliloquy of the intoxicated Tudra, 
fo, 179, GEE. §1f. Muir, OST. 5, 60 


347. GER. 155 2%. Muir, OST. 5,425, MTr, 100. KR. Heinzal, 
Stil dor altgermanischan Poesle, Straakeirg 1876, p. i. 

348. The hymn 10, 977 (155 £) is a collection of sayings; to 
verses 1-0, which describo the blessing of well-doing, other possages 
have been added; ¢f also the socalled Song of Wisdom, fd, Ff 
(102 £). 

349, How much speaking, but not silence, bronght in gold to the 
Erihimans is shown 2.9. in Note Bil; the blessing of the ‘reward of 
sacrifios" is, tharfore, praised in the highest strains in & special hymn, 
1, 10F (ate, OBT. 5, 438; verses 8-11 MTr. 192); in the late verses, 

1, 18, 5; 10, 103, 8, it is addressed directly as a god (daleyinh}, together 
with Indra, Soma, Brhaapadi, and the Maruts. 10,107, 6d: 4 Who- 
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ever gives daksinf goea bofora as the chief of the clan (ef. 4, 60, 7-9 
(108) ; 1, 40, 7. 8; 1, 100, & ete). I consider him the king of the 
peoples who firs introduced dakgind. The generons die not, they fall 
not into ruin, they amffer no hari, and are not moved; all that this 
whole world and the heavens contain dakena brings to tho givers. 
They gain splendid homes, beautifal a4 9 lotus-pond, adorned Hke the 
dwellings of the goda; the maiden, clad in beautiful garments, waits 
pon them"; with this 6, 37,8: “Tere comes a wounnn, setking a hie 
band for herself; velo shall lead borne the blooming wife? His (ac. 
the righteous) chariot hastens by, ranbling, and many thoasawts di- 
rock their gaze to lim" (ie. the righteons wing the most desirable 
wife). 

350. 10, 777, # (150) and 10, 99, 7 (srutin; Muller's texts stutim. 
Siyaya, mdrgam). 


$51. &, 33, 17: For Indra himself even said: “Woman's...” 
like Simon, Amorg. fgm. 1, 10 i. dh £2 ody o° deciyey oy 
dearpew poy | crrepte ov deasta cal womferore fl dperrd and fron. 
7, 1 (after Meineke}: yupte yavaieng Gale drogen wdov fl rh =pira. 
10, 05, 15: “There can be no friendship with women, their hearts are 
thos of hyenas"; on tho other howd, thu more favorable verdict, 6, 
01,6. 7: “Aud many a woinan is often Letter than the mat, thio good 
less, impious; she, who knows well how to distinguish the weary, the 
thirsty, and lovers (/2. helps aud assista each bu the right way), anid 
has turned her mind to the gods," Tbil.v. S: “And anany a tan, 
twenties he is wulowed, is called a Payh (ehikl of the devil, miser); 
bat he romaing the same even in his revenge” (i.e. can control bim- 
self; is better than his reputation. Differently Grasamann 1, 544, and 
Ladwig 2, G21) 


$52. 10, 27,19: © To bow many a maiden does the wooer, who de 
Sires to beoome ber hosbad, slew affeotion for the anke of ler adinie- 
able tresaures; but if a woman is puns and beautiful, she can of 
herself (even without treasure) fll her mate in the people." 6, 24, 
G; “Yo cows make even tho lean fat, the ugly oven yo make 
beautiful in countennnes.” 


353, 4, 24, 8 (70) ond 10, LOT, 3; cf +. T: | Whoever is wise, 
makes the rears of sacrifices his armar.= 

354. Hore, already, ia the wheel of fortune spoken of by 
Crossus to Cyrus, in Hit. 1, 207: af 82 dyrmeos, Set dei pwrog eal ob 
ale wail fripay reiede dpyae, dedivo wparoy pai, Og xteAdog Tor 
dvGperyior fori rpyypdrev, repipapdperoe 84 abe 12 
dei rote adrotg ebruydacy, Tiboll 1, 6, 70: vorestur cealori 
Fors levis orle rota, at. 
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355, After 70, 117, f-@ (155 f.). 
as6, 10, 77, 7. ‘The whole hymn in GRR. 1622 


as7. 4, 93, ff (LR; & 48, G: “We knew pot in our human 
wisdom where the Dispenser Savitar will give the desired good"; 10, 
12, 8: “Wedo not understand the mysterious council in which tho 
gods agree.” Cf. also 1, 105, 10 in Note 233, and 10, 140, 2 in Note 
S70.—8, 18, 22 with 1, 1, 30 and 1, 114, 2. 


450 10, 00, 12; 10, 137, 12.—10, 137 is translated by Autrecht, 
ZDMG, 24, 203 ff.; v. 1: “Thr Gotter hebt Geanunkene ana Land, ihr 
Gutter, wieder auf; Und Gatter, schuldbeladenen, welt Thr 2a nenem 
Lebenslauf”; ¥.7: “Ob sithngesacktem Hindepaar fliistert dia Zunge 
beil'gen Spruch; das leg’ ich oof, das lise dich von deiner Uebel 
Woeltt wid Flach.” 


259. 8, 80 «9. tella how Indra beola & woman, Apili, who is 
afflicted by o akin diseass, by drawing her “through three apertures 
of his car,” o remedy which Aufrecht, [St 4, 1-8, in agreement with 
Kuhn, connects with German superstition. — 10, 18% (translated by 
Kuhn, KZ. 18, 60 f.); 10, 102, 1 £ (RZ. 14, 49); of 10, 87, 12 
(178); 10, 108, 12; 10, 104, 1.—7, 50, ate. 


360, 10,161, 2.5; 70, 78, 14 (152); 10, 00, 74; of in general 
the Ganpiyana hymos, 10, f7-00, treated by M. Miiller, JRAS. 
NS. 2, 426 4. (translated p. 457 £.}. : 


361. 10, 104, 6; 10, 162, $f; charm agninat vermin, 1, 191 «f. 7, 
0,2 £3 10, 108 is for the purpose of warding off the injury, proba- 
bly denth, announced by a dove (7 bape); we 1: "Xe gods, for that 
which the dove, seeking, came hastening as the mesenger of Nirrltl, 
wa will sing, we will propitinla, may it be well with us, with man and 
beast. ‘The dove shall be propitious to us." Inv.4, beside the bapeta, 
the owl is mentioned as the messenger of death (ef. AV. 6, 29, 2), in 
which function it ia known also to German popular superstitions. — 
In 2, 42, D and 43, the wish is made that “a prophutic (ominous) bird 
may Hit his voiee on the right ef our houses" ("taschenhall," as 
Hartliel said); Horner, Il. 24, 919 f.: efraro oder |] Seude digas 
ietp doves. of G2 [idvres | yqéyear, mai wacu dei pert 
dite Mey. So TL. 10,974 fy 18, 821 £.; 24, 2022.; Od. M4, 811 f 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythol. p. 1063 i. Gesch. d. Tdsch. Spr.1 p. 983 ff. 
—The Romans in part differently. 

962. In 10, 145 (German by A. Weber, 18t. 5,292. Zimmer, AIL. 
S07), a girl seeks to drive off a snoceasful rival, and to bind « man to 
heraelf (*Ivyf, fixe rh rijror dude wort Ripa viv GGpa) ; ¢f. the in 
verse of this in the passage from the Gat. Br. in Kolin, Herabkunit, 
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p- 75 i.—10, 180 (German by Delbriick, Altind. ‘Tempulachre, p. 14) 
is the song of triumph of n woman after a auocewafally aocomplisled 
charm, which was to make her the only wife of her lusband (much 
related matter from the AV. in Weber, ISt. 6, 218-200); in 7, 54, 5-8 
(eee Aufrecht, [S4. 4, 437-342; Zimmer, ATL. HO8 f.) a tniden nwait- 
ing her lover secks to put the whole household to sleop, from the 
grandfather to the faithful wateh-dog.— Through 10, 10 it is sought 
to bring back cows which lave wandered off, ote. 


364, GRR. 120 f.; tudm, p. 41; Rudra, p 2; Viewu, p of. The 
two Aging with Saryi, p. G0, 


364. Hong, Vedischo Ritsalfragen und Tiitselspriiche, Siteungebor. 
der Philos-Philol.-[istor, Class dor Kidnigl. Eatr. Akad. der Wiseu- 
schaften zu Mlinchen. 1876, II. p. 450 f. (abore Note 110*). Ilnag 
tranalntes there, EV. 1, 161, 2 mixtam compoalinm of ancl questions, 
Ladw. RY. 3,200 f. [Roth, Lasung eines Ritthsels im Veda, ZDA0G. 
OT, 100 ff.) 


385, Boginnings of Philosophy: ¢f Weber, HIL. 2 fh; 
Haug, Die Koamogonie der Inder, Ausburger Allgem. “eltung, 1874, 
p- S478 £, S350 D5; more in detail, Muir, OST. 4, cbf smd, ef, 


366, Tomean ej. the personiieation of abstract coweeptions to 
genii, a3 of 

Anumati (ngroomont") to the genio of divlie purity and 
merey (10, 50,0: “Long my we see the sun rise; 1) Ammenath le 
gmciows to us"; 10, lit, bs “Ln Son's decren aod king Varaga's, 
in Bybaspati's soul Awuimati's protection ); 

Qraddha (confidence, faithiuloess,” rede = crated) to the genies 
of faith (10, 101, 1-5; Muir, MTr. 440 £, v. 1: “Through faith 
the fire is kindled, through faith tho oblation is offered, with our 
works we proclaim faith (to be} upon the head of good fortune"; 
w G: # Wo iovoke fnith in the morning, nf noon, oot nt the setting 
of the sun; O Faith, inapire ws with faith; ef #199, 2-4, GER 
110}. 


367, 1,104, § with 10, 62, T (ubore p. BS: 9 Elim yo can never 
know, who formed,” ete}. 


368. E.g of Indm; above p. 45, with Note 1ii,—10, 83, 17 
(upaspijf); 1,185, 1-— 10, 81, 4:10, 41, 7 (ef. the Norse * Work 
ash* Ygegdrasil); 10, Bl, dt. 2 

369. 10, 5, 7: “Existence and nowoxisteweo aro in a highest 
heaven, in Daken’s home, in the bosom of Aditi"; Lo, 73,2: “In the 
former races of the gods, being was born from not-being "; 10, 128, 
t. 4; above p. $0. 
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970. 10, Mb, 24.: * Where ones the firmly founded sen sprang 
forth, that Savitar alone knows (so wa Deed inquire no farther cone 
cerning it; see 5, 48, 5 and 10, 12, & in Note 857); then from it the 
world and the realm of air aroes, from thenes heaven and carth 
spread forth; om ib came into being Savitar's revered bird, with beau 


tifal wings hs the heaven (the sun; Notes 216, 229). 


a7. According to 10, 72, 2. 6.7, in the time of the firat race af 
gods, existence was born from nonexistence; then Brahmanaspati 
welded the world toguther, like a blackamith; the gods stood in the 
flood; dust rose from them as from danecere. They lifted forth the 
sno, bring hidden in the sea, ond consed the earth to ewell.— 10, 81, 
a: “Everywhere present, Vigvakarman ereating welds earth and 
heaven together.” —10, 140, 2 f. in Note 870; 10, 190, 1 £ in Note 
TEE 

ara. 10,100,102: 4 Law acd Troth arose from kindled fire (fepes: 
perhaps ‘penance "?); thence night was born, thence the surging sen 
(of air?); dividing ilny and night, he rules all that clos the eyes. 
San and moon the creator formed in turn; heaven and earth, the air 
space and the real of light." —To this I refer 1, fey, @ (118): of 
the Rbhus who, full of wisdom, entertain ench other at work with 
sayings (4, 33, 107 122), one holds water for the most important 
thing (bhdyigfha), another considers fire the most essential. 


é, #9, F (127): “O ye waters, friondly to man, grant us unending: 
favor, prosperity for child and grandchild. For ye, most motherly, 
aro our physicians, ye bear all things, animate and inanimate.” 
Water appears in the Brihmanyas, more often than In the Hig, os the 
starting-point of all animal creation (seo Weber, ISt. 9, an. 2 ond @, 
74). Tn the Taith-Sanb. 7, 1, 5,1 (ISt, 12, 245) it bs stated that "in 
the beginning was the expanse af water, and upon it Prajipati moved 
(p. 76*) in the form of a wind, of a breath," which recalls the righ. 
goin of Genesis 1, 8. 


73. Translated by Miller, OGR. 800 £; the following verses 
translated by Miller, OGH. 01 f.; Muir, OST. 4, 10; Monier Wil- 
Hames, Indian Wisdom, p. 24. (Miiller, v. 0, reads rodast, “ heaven 
nnd earth,” instead of krandasi, “the two armiea.") V. T seems not 
to have belonged originally to the hymn. That ¥. 10; * Prajipati, 
no other than thon is lord over all these eruated thinga: may we o 
tain that, through desire of which we have sacrificed; may we become 
mastera of riches," appears to have been incorporated into the Rig 
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toxt later, only after the formation of the Pada text, was remarked 
in Note TH 

From the beginning of the refrain Acdemai devdya (cui deo, to shat 
ged) the native tradition evolved ot an carly period « special highest 
unknown god, Ka (Qeo, Qi), a new illustration af the dogres to 
which the understanding of the texts had boon last: above p- lo, 


374. Single verses; 1, 164,40: “Indra, Mitra, Varnga, Agni, they 
eall him, aucl thon be is that celestial, wollwinged bird: that which 
is one they call by differant names: they call it Agaui, Yama, Mitar- 
igvanm™ (a verse with which the Brahmans seek to invalidate tle ac 
cuswtion of polytheism); 10, LM, $: “Tuapired singers represent 
ander many forins tho well-winged, who is one" (although he {a 
bat one). 

To Vigvakarman: 10, 51 and 10, 8%: often maids use of above: 
Notes 507, 308, and 371; pp. $5 and &.— Indra ta called ripralverman, 
B, 87, 2. 


375, GRR. 100f.; Miller, ASL. 650; Muir, OST. 4,4 f.; 6, 350 £3 
M'Ty. 186; Monier Williams, Indian Wisdom, p. 2% (I abandon tho 
theary of a hiatus between verses }and 6 (with Hergaigue, Rev. Crit. 
1876, TI. 303), and refer epi to derayos). [On this hyn see Whit 
oy, Am. Of, Bo. Dros., May leet “The genera] character aml 
value of the hyn are very clear. [et is of the highest historical in- 
torest as the earlicst iow beginning of sweh speculation in loelia, 
or probably anywhero amoug Indo-European races, The attitude af 
its author aud the owilacity of hid atheimpt are excocdingly noteworthy, 
Bat wothing can be suid in obaolute commendation of the success of 
the attempt. (in the coutrary, it exhibits the charscteristie weak: 
meses Of all Hindu thoosopliy; a disposition to deal with words as if 
they wero things, to put forth paradox aivl insoluide coutradhetion aa 
profundity... . The anlimite] proisca which lave leon bestowed 
open it, a plilosopliy and pootry, are well-uigh maustating."— Versa 
2: "WWhother ‘fervor’ (tpaz) mea pliysieal lumi ar dovellual 
ardor, ponies, nooonling to the hiter prevalent menning of the worl, 
adiuits of o question; but it is doubtless: te be wolerstood in the 
latter senso. For no such element at bent plays any part in the 
Hinds ecamogonies, while penanes, the prectice of religim= musteri- 
ties, is a eomstant factor in their theories.” — Verse fi: “Ihvt the next 
verse is ell more unintelligible; no one has ever anceeeded in put- 
ting any sense inte it, and ik seems so necgnnected| with the rest of 
the hymn that its absence is heartily to be wished. ' Crosawise [wos] 
stretched out the ray [line] of them: was it, forsooth, lelow? waa it, 
forsooth, above? improguators were, greatncetes wera; ara) below, 
offering beyond." The word rendered ‘offering’ is literally ‘forth. 
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reaching,” and, os sometimes also, 36 perhaps here, the signification 
‘gtraining, intentnesd.” . « « Who the ‘they’ are, unless the snges of 
the preceding verse, it is hard to guess * (Whitney, Le). Branubofer, 
Geist der Indischen Lyrlk, p- 10, translates ¥. Ga: 4 And to these 
sages a ray of light upped *; Ladwig: “From one to another was 
dimwn the bond of these"; Muir: “The ray [or cord] which stretched 
acrosa these [workdls)."] 

Finally, we may wantin : 

a. ‘The song to the twins Yama and Yai, the first boman 
beings, 70, 70, GE. 142. [Muir, O8T. 6, 295.) 

b. The socalled Song of Wisdom, 72, 71, GEE. 162 (¢f above 
p85 and Note £45). 

. ‘The hymn tothe Goddess of Speech, Vile (voce) 70, 125, 
GER. 130 £.; om ede and Adyor (in St. Johu), of Weber, ISt. 0, 474- 
480; Schlottman and Weber, ISt, 10, 444, point out Diblical parallels. 

d. ‘The hymn to the Genius of the House, Vistogpati, 7, 
i GEE, 134, to be recited, according to Piraskora, Grhyas. 3, 4 Cwith 
7, 66, 1), aiter the entrauce into the house. 

a. ‘The modern, pantheistic Purnga-sikta, 10, 90, ‘the Magna 


Brihman was his mouth, the Aijanya became his arms, the Paigya 
waa his thighs, from his fest sprang the Qudra"); see Waber, ISt. 0, 
1-10; Muir, OST. 1, 7-15; 2, 44 #.; 6, B07 #.; Zimmer, ATL. 217 £ 

jf And finally, the Dialogue af Purtiravas and Urvagi, 
10, 95; see Hoth, ErL zam Nirukta, p. 108 i., 230; Muller, Chips, 2, 
08 #.; Hohn, Harabkunft, p. 78 f., 85 £. 
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INDEX OF MATTERS, NAMES, AND WORDS. 


[Figures refer to poges. MN. Note. Skt. ¢ is placod before j, ¢ and 
fatter a, r before r. Names of divinities are in heary type] 


Abole (sco Afome, Howes) of the ; 


blessed, righteous, #1, 60, 57, 
61, 60, OO £, 73, 78, N. 2782, 
270 £., 2832, ofc. 

Abodes of the Vedic pooplo, 11 £5 
Tndotrorm., 11, NN. 20. 

Aborigines (seo Marbaricns), 1M, 
40, 30, a4, 72, 78. 

Accent, 7; Vedie and Greek, XS. 
18.0; verbal, N. Bid. 

Adivhwta-liv., MN. l4a,2; Tua, 

Adhvaryu, 62%, 

Adhyiyn, N. 71. 

AeL, 00, 01, TO, NW. 220, 200, Bae, 
08, 

Aditya = Varuna, G1, 63, N. 25. 

Adityas, the, 05-00, N. 240-204; 
wanes, WN. 227; number, &. 
Mi, 

Adaption, 14, N. 48. 

Age, 20 (MN. 108), 41, 43, ¢f 38, 
WN. o150; of Life, long; Death, 
iefore the tine; relative A. of 
the Mailalas, N. TS, 

Agel, #1; their treatment, 14 
with NW. 60, 

Agnityt, WN. 145. 

Agni, 35-37 (N. 110-126), 70, 
B0f.; often in the Notes, N. 
183 (Rudra); N. 00 (Byhos- 


pati ?), 874, ete; production of | 
- Anukramani, 3, 25, 85. 


AL, BB, 


Agn-Paoriiga, 4. 20, 

Agahyn, i? with # 

Agriculture, 14. 

Ahi, 40, 4. 148. 

Aburi-AMagda, N. 285. 2, 

Air, region, 34, 35, 87, 80 f.; dis 
tinguished from light, 34, N. 
118; gods, 87-40. 

Altarera- Aranyaka,- Drdhmana,« 
Upamiand, 8. d4a, 1. 

Aja, 80. 

Alexander tlie Great, 4, af, a, 

All gods, Hb, 74, IN. LU 

Altar, Th, NM. 7. 

Asotaha (penta, N. 2), 26 a. 

Ancestors, 71 (seo Forkers); Yaoua, 
N. O70, 260. 

Ancestral worship, ealt, 70 £.; 
Tmuian, Greek, and Homan, X. 
184 a, a. 

Andra (Tran.), N. Le. 

Anger, N. 301; of the gods, 0, 
OT, 73, TH, Ne 249, 200, 201, 

Angiras, 42, WN. 114. 

Angirasa, N. 72. 


| Animals, 53, 50, ete, (seo Man); 


A. and planta, WN. Sif. 
Animate and Twankinate, X. 2. 
Anniversary, Tl, 8. 2ST a. 
Angas, NW. P27. 

Anu, 60, 6. OB 


i, NW. 14a, 2. 
Aranyani, hymn to, 85. 


Arrangement of hymns in the 


books, 21 f.) chronologienl A. 


Arrow, 10, 47, 80. 
iirpeya-Br., N. Lhe, 2 
Acts, 14, 20. 


irya, HN. 37. 
Aryaman, 01, 73,75, 76, MH. 235, 


Asiknl, 12, MN. 38. 
Aga, N. B41. 
Assembly, 17, 18, 78. 
Astronomy, 6, 20, N. 65. 
MH. 145. 
Arama, MN. 1. 
Acvaliyana, NW. 2a, 1; 24,1; 390. 
Acvini, N. 148. 
, 37, 4-82 (NM. 171-102), 
OS, 72, Ta, of: BB 
Aghaka, KN. 71. 
Athary H. 11. 
Atharvereda, 4, 6, 84, N. 11-15 
(AV. 4, 16: 05 £., HW. 252). 
Pirihen., NM. dda, 5; Grautast- 
tra, MW. 28a, 6; Grhyasitra, N. 
a4, fi; Pritigikhya, W. 20. 
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Athwya (Iran.}, 8. 112d. 

Aththigva, N, S40. 

Atmosphere, 10 (se0 ir). 

Atreya, Atri (poet), 71, N. 75. 

Atri (protegd of the Agring), 61, 
NH. 182 

Aurora, a6 Dfpaz. 

Autumn, 13, 05. 

Avaricions, 42, 47, 53, SO, N. 


1h. 
.| Avesta, N. 01, 100, 142, 220, 246, 


o70, 278, 2740, 28a, Sia, 
285.0, 285.4, 287 a, 208. 


Baikru, 61. 

Balbuja, ©. S41. 

Ballads, 22; Indo-Germ., H, 85. 

Banishment, 18, N. 57. 

Barbarians, 30, 44 ©, T2; soe Ab 
origins. 

Barley, Pugan’s food, N. 210. 

Barker, 14. 

Battle, 17, 39, 42 f., #4, £8, 71, 
7a 2. NM. G11, etc. B. of the 
elements, 42, abe. 

Baudhayana, N. 234, 3; 24, 35 
Bh; 2d. 

Beginning of things, 88, 00. 

Being and not-being, 87 f, N. 809, 
a71. 

Belief, Vedic, 32 £ 

Beverages, 14, 72. 

Bhaga, 75, N. 86, 225, oo7. 

Bhagaradgitd, N. 4. 

Bhagavata-Puriga, N. 26. 

Dharadvaja, 21, N. 78.—N, 284, 
a. 

Bharata, 70, 80, N. 80, 884, 340. 

Hhitirati, MN. 80. 

Bhirgava, MN. 74. 

Bheda, 2). 

Bhikeu, N. 15. 

Bhrgu, #5, N. 120, 287 a. 

Bhujyu, 51, N. 189. 
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Bird, 53, 68, 04, N. 103, 290, 23, | Bukka, 0, 
246; see Eagle. B.=San, MH. | Buifalo, 6, M. BL, 
215, 20, 270. Burial (see Funeral), 708, 6.326, 

Birth, of o girl, N. 48; ritual, N. | Burning of corpse, N. 320. 

24, gf No, 

Blessed, 31, 56, 66,00; son Abode. | Case, 25, KH. Ba, 

Blessing, 50, etc.; of reward of | Caste, 17, 8. 30, o7he 
ancrifice, WN. 340; of instruction, | Cattle, 1, 58, BOF, Be: CL off 
well-doing, 85; of the dead to | L'sus, G3, N. 107. 
the living, TOL, 6. 2eha, fia; | Chass, t. 
formulas of B, 84, N. 115, Chariot, of Agni, 0; of the Age 

Blind, 50 (ef 52), 72,8. 177,30, ' rina, GO, G1, M. 170, 178, 1a, 

Body (seo Corpsr), in the other ef tha Maruts, 2; of Figan, 
world, Gb f, N. 278. W210; of Savitar, 57; of a 

Bond of being and wat-being, i). Frys, 45, NW. 206; af Soma, T2; 

Bouds of Varuya and the Adi-| of Ugaa, 68, N. 107; of Vayu, 
tyag, 20, 67, HN. 295, 955; of 34, Chariots given to alagere, 
Soma, 72. MHL. Ci-race, 10, H, . 

Books, of the Itig, arrangement, | Charms, apella, 4, 20, 50, N. 12, 
relative age, 21 f, NT. Ta. iS B02, 

Bow, 78, N. 04, ete. Chillish conceptions, 27 f., MN. at, 

Dyphad-Ar., 3. lia, 4; Bialevali, | Chiklren, blessing of, 30, 1, of. 
NM. 20, 72. | i, Td, 70, NUT, 2, ete, 

Brahma, if, X. 30, Chronology, Indian, 8. 38. Chiro 

Bralunneiirin, MN. 1 | wologbeal ender of te Leoks, 

Bralumin (inate), 4, 8. 1d, 82. HT. 

Brilunan (nent.), 4, 6, 8. 1d, Cities, 14, N. 42, 

Brihmana (nme), $1 f, 816, N. | Civilization, Vedis, 11; histery of 
110, 383, HO, 74, 8732; stages C,, 74, NM, di, S17, a2 if, 
of TN. 15; their literary work, aM, d27-FH. 

N. 97, 70. Climate, 12, U7, N. 40, ef. 140, 

Brihmana (nent), 6,02, 8.472; | Clothing, 14, 0, X. 41, 
ttymolagy, WN. ld; importance | Clouds, 30, 40, 43, 52, 0, ef M, 
aml period, 6, N. 14; list of 1. 143. . 

N. Ma. ; Collection of Vedic texts, 2-8, N. 

Brahmanaspati, Brhaspati, ‘2, B20; of hymns, 2, bh. To, 
a7, Tai, I. 87, 200-915, S40, | Command, sea Ordinaner. 


200, ATL. Commentary, native, 8,0. C. of 
Brahmaveda, 4. Sayana onl Midhava, 8, x. 8, 
Brakhmodya, 8, 37; af Trovliton, 

Bride, T4f., 8. $24; purchosed, | Composition, of the Vedic bys, 


15, 
Bridge to the other world, N. 27a, 
aT4 a. 


11, NW. 88; of ihe Bramanas, 
MN. 14; of the Sdtras, BN. 17; 
of the ecommentarios, 8 
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Conjugation, 22, 5. 81d. 

Contests, 10, 81, 80, 8. Ol. 

Corpas, 0), 70 0; buried and 
burned, Tt, N. ae, 

Cosmogeny, 20, 87 f. Cosmogonia 

6; C. hymn, 2 

Cow, 13, 27,81, N. BO, 10, 280, 
#1. C. as monetary unit, M4, 
Nid, Cows clouds, 42. 

Creation, song of C., 10; theories 
of (., 83 f. 

Creator, 45, 86-41, N. 372, 574, 
ete. (s00 Figeabaroian) ; Indra, 
45; Varga, 02 £. 

Cult, ancestral, 70; Iran, Greek, 
Ronan, 8. Biba, 28a. 

Cults, transferred, combined, N. 
B08; oppeaed, NW. 210. 


Darkness, in tho beginuing, 
of night, 34, 60, 52, 71, 8. lis; 
wienling Db. 71, NM. 287, 267 a. 

Dasara, N. 172. 

Daspaverpia, N. ‘LL. 

Dnsyu, 10; see Aborigines, Barba 
Pinas. 

Daraidlyu, 80, N. 837. 

Dawn, 28, 62 £.,71, 87; see Upos. 

Day prolonged into Night, 45. 
and Might, seo Night; propi- 
thous days, 31; D. guided by 
Varuna, 63, 

Dead, see Ancestors, ete. 

Trath, 01, 06, 07, OOf, TOL, N. 
158, 274; T. before the time, 
01, NH. 108, 246; DB. and Immor- 
tality, 80; mesenger of D., N. | 
ial. 


| Decree, see Ordinance, 


Demons, 40-13, of 36, NW. 150, 
Departed, aoe Ancestors, Deak, 
Tyrrn, 12, 4. 

Devatilhyipa-Er., N. loa, 2. 

Devotion, devout, e.g. 29, 47, 86, 
70, 73 (seo Highteous): haters 
of I, 47, 48, 81 (see Unaaeri- 
fcing); Lord of D., see Bral- 
mutpmapenli, 

Dharmasiitra, -giatra, 6, N25, 20a, 

THalect, 22; traces of D., WN. 7a. 

Diinskeunsts, 29, of. N. 7, ete. 

Dice (seo Play), 18, M4, 67, 68, 
N. 201; D-song, 83 £. 

Tiouysos, tho Grecian Soma, 
Sie. 

Thioskuroi, ti, 8. 171. 

Thisense, sea Schrag, 

Division of the gods and universe, 
4, N. 117,115; D. of the year, 
lk. 18. 

Divodisa, 8), N. d40. 

Dogs, BW. 41, 362; Yama‘s, of f, 
WW. 274, Bhd a. 

Doubt, doubters, 32, 48, MN. 108. 

Dove, as messanger of death, N. 
hal. 

Dydha, 8. 149. 

Dragon, 40 f., ete. 

Drihyiyana, N. 23a, 2. 

Dream, N. 105, 217, 261. 

Druliyu, 80, MN. 108. 

Dial divinities, 33, 4. 114. 

Durga, N. 10 

Dwelling, a0 Abele, Home, House. 

Dyaus, 28, $8, NW. 1124. 

Dytivwiprthivi, N. 112. 


Beagle, 0, 821 falecn, 72, NW. 148, 
a ee 6o, Th; EB. ap 


region, 461., otc.; a8 goddess, 
WH. 119 be; homo Se E., TB. 


eee eae ee 
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Egg, son of the E., 58, 920, Forma, Vedio, N. 81, ld. 
Elephant, 9, M. 140. Fortune, 80, 76, 85, N. 200, 400; 
Eos, soo (prs. wheel af F., 85, 0.554. - 


Erratic verses, pieces, N. Tia. 
Etymology, 6, 7 (ef: the Greek, 
‘Latin, and German words on 
p. 1054}. 
Evolution, 87 £., 00, 6. 870-372. 
Exegesis, Vedie, 0 £, N. 20, 34; 
methods, 9-1), MN. O-d. 
Exposure, af new-born children, 
10, BN. 40; of the aged, 10, 
Eye, of the Lord, 05, 89; of Afi- 
tra-Varaya, if; of Varupa, N. 
41; of Night, 88. 
Ezonr-Veilom, 1, HN. 9. 


Faith, Gonins of F., 8. 400, 

Fonily, family life, 141, T4 ff, 
BN. AT: numerous F., wee Chil- 
dren. 

Father, representative of a dondl 
F., 1h. 

Fathera= Ancestors, TO*, 71, 74, 
N. uth, 975, 980; of 26ta, 
28 my soc slincesfors. 

Feast, 10, #5, ote. 

Feat, 40, 03, 57, N. 106, 210, ate. 
F, of tho sun, BN. 244, 

Feridun (Iran.j, N. 1120 

Fattars, 20; see Bowils. 

Figures, rhetorical, 24, 6. Bia. 

Fire, Hi, 75, 87; production, 35, 
N. 121; F. ns original matter, 
BS, MN. 872; see Agni, 

Fish, 1a, 68. 

Flood, legend, NM. lia, 4. 

Food, 13, ate. 

Footprints of Vigna, O6, 

Formulaic in language, 23, 3. 
Sia 

Formulas, liturgical, NW. i; F. of 
incantation, see Cherm. 


a 


Frorashi (Tran.}, so6 Ancestors, 
Fathers. 


Friend, friendship, 15, 52, 4, N. 
82; Agni, 37; Indra, 47, N. 
183; Varuna, 00, 0, eta, 

Frog Song, 31, B12, of MN. 140, 

Funeral ceremonies, 71, 702, N. 
94, SR; see Surin, 

Fulnre, 4, T0, 77, 85; aoa slbode, 
FNessedl, Life. 


Galita, KH. he 

Gandhari, 12. 

Gangd, Ganges, 13, 8. 30. 

Garenmiana (Iran), NM. 283 a. 

Caupilyona, N. S60. 

Gautama, NM. fii, Tih 

Gayatri, X. 22, 

Genealogy, 80, 6. 340. 

Conina, individual, 24.—G. of 
Faith, HG; &s. of the lous, 
Mo drad; G. of Night, of tho 
wil, Hi; i. of tho somtons, 
aH (peo Bh bus). 

Germ, original G., Golds, 0, 


Gilts, 30, 31, 44, ete, N. 108; G. 
of princes to singers, 60 f., 4. 
atl. 

tiobhila, MN. a4, 2 

Gods, 258 f, #2 1, HT, 8 f, 
ete. Gammon mien, #2, 5; All 
G., 4, 74, N. 316; older aud 
newer, df, 8. l14, 300, 371; 
classified, 34, 6. 114, 117; wae 
rica G. Mentieal, #4, N. 114, 
134, S74; invisildo, 87, 88, 3. 
$93; anger of G., 40, N. 230, 
ffl, eta; cup of G., a7 £; 
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images, BN. Tha; wires, dl, HN. 
131, 148; mother of the G., N. 
S25, 227; triad, 4, HK. 20, 217. 

Geld, golden ornament, 14, 54, 
7, N. 230, 2830, S41. Gald- 
germ, 85. ; 

Gomal, Gomatl, 12, B88. 

Gepatha-Br., N. Lba, 5. 

Grhastha, N. 14. 

Grhynsditra, 6; list, N. 24, of N38. 

Grisamada, 21, B. Ta. 

Grammar, Indian, 6 2, NH. 22; 
Vedic, N. 81, 84. 

Grave, 00, 70 £., 8.29 (ee0 Burial, 


Funeral). 
Guardians of the path, world, 564, 
65, eee Spies. 


Hand, uplifted in prayer, 49, N. 
173; Inid on, to heal, 86, NW. 


858; grsped in marriage, 76, 


83 (N. 112), 87 £., often; three 
heavens and thren earths, M. 
241, 248; of. 270, 2882. 

Hell, NW. G87 a; of p. Tl, N. B87. 

Hanotheiam, #4, NM. 113. 

Herbs, eee Plants. 

Hords, 13, 48, 45, 50, 72, 81, ote., 
NN. 62 


Herameter, Heamorio, MW. 86. 
Himilaya, 12, 88. 


Hiranyagarbha, 58 f. 

Hiranyahosta, N. 176. 

Hirayyakey!, N. 28a, 3. 

Historical hymna, 73-81, N. 831- 
841; H. relations, ibid., gf 11- 
ag, Woda. 

Horne, 15, 75, 70. TH. of the acu, 
G0 f., N. 275 (nee Heaven) ; long- 
ing for HL, 53. 

Honor, 30, 00, ote., se Renown. 

Horse, steed (p00 Mare), 08, Tl, 
70, NW. 341, cts. Horses of the 
Agring, 50, 51; of Indra, 37; of 
Saviter, 67; of Sdrya, 65, N. 
5; of Tpes, $3. Horses" beads 
ns tribute, 80, 8. 188; hoof as 
spring, G1, N. 185. 

Tous, 12. Varuna‘s H., 69 f:. 
08; H. of the dend, 76, N. 426. 
Genin of the H., N. ahd, 

Human fashion, 71, N. 221, 261; 
Hi. wisdom, 85, N. 887, 

Humorous pieces, 31. 

Hunting, 13. 

Hymns, 3, 22 £., 26, 8. 794, 87, 
#13; form and language, 22 f.; 
coutenta, A £.; sea Poetry. 


selves L., 72, N. 292. 

Immortality, of the gods, 57, of. 
41, MN. 805; I. of the homon 
soul, 31, 57, 66, 09-71, MH. 265- 
287, Ida, 4; Iranian, Greek, 
Roman, German, Caltic belief, 
MN. 206, 27da, fia, 28a, 267, 
S15. 

Incantation, sea Athoreoveda, 
Cherm. 

India, migration into L, 11, ¢f. 
N. a8. 

TadoGermanica abodes, 11, 6. 30; 
nombers, MN. @5; poutry, H. 13, 
82, Bh. 


a ee 
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Indra, 13, 21, 35, 98, 4040 (N. | 
141-170), 72, 70, 80, 85, 30, N. 


Inheritance, 16, 65, 8. 352. Law 
of 1, MN. 20; widow's right, N. 
Gl. 

Tnapirathon of tee texts, 6, 24, 25, 
WN. 4, 87. 

Intercalary days, 47%, HN. 08; 
a (4, N. 08; perlod, 


Tatercoursa of India with tha 
West, 14, N. 46. 

Interpolations, 22, N. 79. 

Iriivatt, 12, N. 39. 

fea, Tetvaaya-Upan, N. 10,2; 16 

Ttiltisa, MY, 20. 


Candrabhiga, N. 99. 

Carana, 3, MN. 24, 
Cormparyila, BW. 2. 
Caturantka, N. 241. 

Codi, N. 341. 

Chandas, 6, N. 18. 
Chandogya-Br., -Upan., N. Lda, 2. 
Cinih, N. a0. 

Cinvat, M. 273.4, 2740, 263 a. 
Gitra, N. 341. 

Cyoving, 61, N. 15. 


Jaimintya-Br., MN. Lda, 2. 
Jajnina, N. 270. 
Jitapitha, HN. 77. 
Jumma, 12. 


Jyotiga, 6, N. 18. 


Ka- (tosmai deettya), N. 973, 
Eabul, Katvtistan, 12. 
Kaksivant, G1, N. 185, 241, 
Kalipin, N. 10, 1. 

Kali, 50, 6. 179, 


Kalpa, @, N. 18, 23, 26, 
Kava, Kigva, 21, M. 7a. 
Kinva-gikha, N10, 2, 
Kigva (protegd of the Aging), 
MN. 177. 


Eapota, H. Hl. 

Kaen, 8. Hi. 

Katha, Kighake, 6. 10, 1. 
Kathetothebem, 43, 4. 114, 
oo N. 20, 23, 2a, dy 


Kaocika, N. 24,5; Tha 

Kaugitakl-Br., -Ar., -Upan., ¥. 
ida, L. 

Kanthumagikhi, 8. 0, 23 a, 2. 

Kastes, 10°. 

Keua-Upan., N. lta, 2. 

Rela, X. 180. 

Kiltila, N. 8, T2. 

King, kingdom, 17, 78-81. 

Kramageitha, N. 77, 

Krumu, Kuru, Rubha, 12, 5.3. 

Karugravaya, 3. OM, GO, 


Lame, M0 f., 72, 8. S00, 

Language of the hymns, 2 f.; 
wealth of forma, NW. Ol d. 

Lityiyana, MN. Sa, 2 

Laugaksi, N. 24, 3 

Law (500 Ordinance), ieas of L., 
18; literature, NW. 250, Lavw- 
books, 8, N. i. L. in Nature,” 
KH. G2 £ 

Lavirate marriage, N. 61. 


-| Life, long L., 30, 58, 41, 08, 72, 


7, 75, 77, N.10d, 2d. Le. adier 
death, 31, 00-71, HN. 275-257. 
Eternal L., 604. Stages of L. 
of grey 15, 


118; L- ae he bright 
heaven, 34 £, 57, 68 TO, 58; 
gods of L. 40-56. 
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Lightuing, 82, 41, 45, N. 147, 224, 
ote. 

Lion, 40, MW. 146, 100. 

Liturgical sankitds, 3; L. hymns 
in the Rig, 22, N.126. | 

Love, charms, 30, N. 302. 

Lunar phases, N. 7 (see Nalpo- 
ira}; L. year, 20. 


Madhava, 0, 8. 27. 

: ga, . O0. 

Midhyandina, N. 10, 2. 

Maiden, Girl, 15, 19, 58, 85, N. 
85a, of. $40. G. not desired, 16, 
NM. 45; maidens given 26 alaves, 
WN. 41; M.= Dawn, 51, N. 18, 
188. 

Maitriyant-Sanhita, N. 10, 1. 

Man, 28, 00, 85, N. 290, 275, 35], 
ate. (ef: Human). M. and beast, 
63, 87, 76, 80, N. 200, S10, abe. 
Mon of olden tima (ef. Fathers, 
ate.}, Bl. 2550. 

Manava, N. 23a, 8; 24,8; 5. 

Mandala, #1, N. 71. 

Mantra, 24, 86. 

Manu, 8, N. 254, 784, 

Manan, 26. 

Mares, 79, N. $41. M. of 
ruts, $0; of Sirya, (i, 
(see Horse). 

Markagdeya-Pur, N. 26. 

Marriage, 15, N. 4. M. of Soma 
and Siryi (Zeus and Hera), 
Thi, NM. 318. M. of brothers 
and sisters, . 43. 

Maruts, 30 £. (NM. 10 £.), 41. 

Macaka, N. 23a, 2. 

Matorigvan, 35, M. 144, S74. 

Mathematical treatises, N. 24. 

Monsure, 20. Measuring staff, cord, 
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Medicine, 0, 38, 39, 60, 68, 72 
(eos Physician, Sickness). 
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| Melody, 3, i. O. 

| Memorizing method, N. 74. 

Morey, #8 (Rudra), 47 (Indra), 
$6 (Vignu), 4, 67, 68 (Varuna). 

Messengers of gods and men, 36; 
Varuga’s, 65, 67; seo Spies. 

Metempaychosis, 71. 

Motre, 6, 7. MM. of Indo-Germ. 
poetry, NH. 85; of the Vodice 
hymns, 24, N. i. 

Milk, 18, 27, 43, 62, 8. 00, 190. 

Mina (yet), 14 

Miser, eee A varicious. 

Mitra, i, 73, N. 280, 227. 

Mitra-Varaga, 50, N. 226, 227, 
230, 241; hymns to M., seo NY. 
‘27. 

Mitritithi, NW. 40. 

Motkor, N. 108. 

Modes, 23, N. S48. 

Monarchy, 17. 

Monay, lt. 


avd. 

Moon, 28, 45, 40, G4, 74 £, 87, 
NM. 801, 2h, 240, 2880; of 
Sun. 

Mountains, 12, 87, 0, 42, 60, 68, 
80, eta. 

Mitjnvant, 83, N. 289. 

Music, 16, 89. 

Mythology, Vedic, 84, N. 115. 


* Nalgeyn, 6. 9. 

Nakgatra, NV. 67. 

Nirada, N. 25. 

Nasntya, N. 172. 

Mature, laws, course of N. 238, 
N. 01, 02, 97; 26, 
a0, 48, 40, N. 143; philosophy, 
BT if. 
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Hight, 28, 65, N. 68% MN. and 
inarhing, 28, 52, MN. B41; HN. 
and. day, 23, 57, 4, 68, a7, i 
(seo Day); N, personified, 23, 
lea bymng to N., 83, B. 


Wirrltl, MH. 461. 

Mirukta, 7, 4. 10. 

Nirukti, N. 1. 

Humber, 20, 6. 65, 110; play on 
K., N. €a8; N. of the Adityas, 
60, N. 220; gods, B.117; lynne, 
21, NM. 72; Brihmanas, 6, 2- 
ida; Uponigads, N. 16. 

Nuts os dics, 5. 


Qeeupations, 14, 53, 65, 

Cifering, see Sacrifice. 

Old age, 01, 75, N. i; soe alge. 

Omen, 86, ef HN. lia, 2. 

Ornniaeience of the godhead, Hi; 
of Varuna, i f. 

me, the, 88, 10. 

Ophir, 6. i, 

Oral transnsission of the texts, 22, 
NN. i, TH. 

Order (gee Nature) of the books, 
S1 if; chronological 0, N. 73; 
O. of the hymn, 21 1. 

Ordinances of Savitar, 67 i; Mis 
tre-Varaga, 54, 71; Adityns in 
general, Ba, Gi, N. 22, 8, 
934; Souna, 72,73; Varna, 20, 
02, 04, OG, 70, MN. 249. 

Origin of things, gods, 55 f. 

Original matter, 87 £, N. 970, $72. 

Ornament, M4, 53, 74,77, 8. Hl, 
atc. 

Orphic pantheism, N. 26, 

Outcast, 15, 60, 3, 57. 
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Pajra, N. S41. 
Pajrid, 51. 

Pani, 42, N. 148, a61. 
Panini, 7, N. 21, Tia. 


Pancandala, 13, 14. 
Panearitga-Br., N. Lda, a, 


Paujals, 12, 14 
Pantheiam, of MN. 2S, 475 e 
Poradiss, N. 274, 27a, 2, 


S87 a. 

Paradox, §. 160. 

Tiirakara, NW. 28; 24, 4) Tia, 
105, 30, 37a. 

Parirr], KB. 67. 

Fariclsfa, 8, N. 24. 


Parltakmya, N. 170. 
Parjanya, 4), N. 130 1, M41, 


Pargu, 2. Bi. 
Viirthava, MN. 341 
Porn, 1*, 7a, BN. 30, 


Vath of the Aditras, NW. 993; 


righteous, G1, MN. 2085 wind, d+; 
stars, M. 2800; DP. to the next 
world, (2, 
Piitha, Puda-, Sanhitih, eto, . TT. 
Pathiket, BW. 316, 
Tedu, G1, 6. 1B. | 
N. 185. 
Penance, 07, N. 200, 2085, 872, O76. 
People, 17; ‘Five Peoples,’ 63, N. 
105. 
Peril, Indo-Iran., 72, N. 995; 
Graecoe-Aryan, SB. S44, 65, 05. 
Phallus-worshippers, N. 02. 
Philosophical postry, 7-01. 
Phonoitles, 7, 2. 
Fhyslolan, 38, 50, 83; of N. Ad, 
472 (of. Mevlicine, Stekmets). 
Pijavaua, . Hl. 
Fitaras, N. 270 (see Fithera). 


Owl as messenger of death, N.981. | Piace of torment, nee Hell. 


Padapitha, N. 77, TB. 
Paippaladigaklil, 8. 14. 


Planets, 20, N. OT. 
plants, 20, 83. 


10 


Fisy, gambler, 18, 7, 83 £. 
Pleindes, 20, 27, 64, 8. 67. 


Plenjgh, 18, G4. 

Sr yes ge tpl Sing- 
ers), N. 168. P. of the separate 
books, 21. 


Postry, 20, 28, 25, 20. Didactic 
gnomic F., 84 f.; historical, 
78 i; humorods, $1 £.; Wtargi- 
eal, 22, N. 120; philosophical, 
7 f.; religions, 20-74; secular, 
Tei. 

Polygamy, 16. 

Folythelsm, 85, N. a74. 

Pontifex, 74, N. 315. 

Prthivi, N. 112. 

Praise, 78, ebo.; soo Singer, Song. 

Prajapati, 76, N. 872 £. 

Prikrit, 22", 

Pramanthana, MN, 121. 

Pritigahgea, T (of. 22), N. 78; 
list, W. 

ene WM. dia, 2, 

Pravrje, N. #41. 

Prayer, sacrifice, Soma, without 
P., 70, N. 883, ef. 314; P. 
booka, 4; _Lord of I, seo Bink 
neers; 

Prayers, contents of the P., 20, 07, 
73; of WH. 06, 100, 102, 208, 
211, 217, 201, 295, 280, 230, 258, 
361, 268, 282, 209, 908 1, 308, 
374, 873, ete. 

Prisat, 81, 99, 86, THf., 77, 814, 
G0 (se8 Brim). P class, 75, 
of. G1 £5 schools, 61. 

Princes, 17, 742, 802, 26, N. A41. 

Prometheus, &5 (etym., N. 121). 

Pronunciation, 0, 7. 

Prosperity, 20, 75, 55, N. 200, #66. 

Proverba, 84 f. 

Pendens, 62 if.; ef IT. 

Puyoropeds, N. 212, 221, 272, of 
ard, d15. 
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Punishment, after death, 70, N. 
237. 

Puranas, §, N, 26. 

Puramdhi, ®), 75, MN. 178, 322. 

Puru, 0, WN. 108. 

Purumitra, #0. 

Purdravas, N. 375 £. 

Purnsasikta, N. 795, 376 4. 

Piisan, 25, 554. (N. 200-219), 60, 
72, NW. oTe £. 

Pittakrite, N. 41. 


Quail, 51, N. 187. 


Rbbua, 37 £. (N. 127-131}, 60. 
Rta, order, 98, N. 92, 04, 08, 
Riu, W. 02. 

Rain, 40, 69, 812, 87, N. 180, 148, 


eta. 

Fiuljanya, NW. a75e. 

Riniyaniya, N. 9, 28, 2. 

Rebha, 51, N. 184. 

Recensions, ae Atherva-, Rig-, 
Sime-, Fajurveda. 

Tiefrain, 23, MN. Gia. 

Regularity in nature, 28, N. 62. 

Religion, significance of the In- 
dian TL, MN. 8, 

Roligious thought, 27; poetry, 3, 
24 f., 26-74. 

Renown, 3, 782, N. 295, 41, 
a0, 361. 

Rich, the, #5, N. 352. 

Riches, 30, 31, 07, 71, 85, ats. 

Riddles, Bi, Hi Be. 

Right, 71, N. 47, 02,282. RB. and 
wrong, 60, 04. RB. hand, 75 f., 
oT, N. B22, 924; leading from 
left to B., 75, N. S22. 

Righteous (cf. Blessed), 47, 52, 
65; 66, 62, 08, 09, 73, 74, NW 
295, £05, 24a, 2830, Bieta, 
ZET a. 
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Rigveda, 3, 21 £. (gt Hymas, Po- 
firy}. ‘The collection, 21 f, 25, 
NM. T1 i; time of collection, ®, 
N. 75; tine of compesition, 11, 
B. 34; reconsioua, 21, MN. 72, of 
BH. ida, 1.—Brilun., XN. lia, 
1; Saten, N. Ga, 1; 24, 1; 
Priitic., N.20.— Editions of the 
text, N. 8; dranslathons, N. 116. 
—Importanes of the K., 38, 91, 


Rinamcaye, 80 1. 

Tiltnal, 6, 8 BE. works, 8, NH. 34- 
2a. 

Rivers of the Panjab, N. 40. 

Rodaal, N. 148, 

Ritach Elodie, N. 872. 

Rudra, 33, 38 (6. 13-155), cf. 
£8. KR. ident. with Agni? re- 
inted to Apollo, N. 183. 

Rudriya, N. 114, 141. 

Ruler of the Universe, Thvira, 
45 f.; tha Adityas, 60 14 Var 
rune, 05 f, 


Sabha, MW. 50. 

Sacrifice, 8,20, 35, 30, 43 f, Bd. 
Rewards of 5, 0, of MN. 341, 
R40, 953; place of S, N. 20 

Sacrificial carrier, $0; gifta, 40 f., 
44, 70, M. 16, 883; posts, N. 


Simayiiedriki-sitra, 2 WH. 96. 

Hanaveds, 3; Sanhitis, N. 0; 
Drak, N. lta, 2; Sittra, N. Pia, 
&; 24, 2. 

Simaridhina-Br., N. Iba, 2 

Sinul, WN. G7. 


Samra, N. 80. 
Sanita, 2, 22, N. 8; S.-patha, 
. 77, Th. 


Sanhitopanigad-Br., N. 14a, 2 

Sauakrit, 22, 29. 

Saparyami, N. 2a. 

Barama, 42, MW. 140; doga of 6., 
70, N. 27d. 

Saramoyn, MN. 148, 274. 

Sarasvati, 11, N. 30, O41. 

Sarcostomma, M. 248, 

Satlaj, 12. 

Bavitar, 25, 00-05 (N. 216-22), 
fo, Td, BM. 27, 272, 270, S57, 
870, 8. and Sdrys, 50 £., N. 


Shyopa, Of, MN. 8, 27, 88. 

School (gee Carena) instruction, 
N. TH. 

Scienees, 2D, 

Sea, ocean, 12 (8. 20), 27, GH, 05, 
80, M. 870-372; both seas, 05. 
Reasons, 27, &, 80, N. 08, 127, 

S11, Genii of tho 5, BN. 127i. 

Secret, OF, G1, 04, G0, Td, MN. 
Ot. 

Sorpent, 41, H. 146, ote: S.= 
wniter, 58. 

Sheep, Gf, N. P41. 

Shepherd, 54. 

Ship, seen ae . 153,278. 8. of 
Pasan, N. 210; of the Phaea- 
clang, N. DB, 

Sickness, 20, 50, 07, 72, N. a6, 
400 (see Medicine, Physician). 
Sin, G1, 07, UB ©, 73, 5. 10M, 195, 

1, 225, 258, S00, M1, ate. 

Sindh, Sindh, 11, N. a0. 

Singers (cf Poets), 31, 45, 88. 
Families of &, 21, 70, 8, 3. 
73; speech, 24. 

String, 20, N. OT. 

Sleep, SO, N. 207. 

Suvartasiira, 8. 

Sinyti, 6. 

Soil, 12, 8. 40. 
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Bolar year, 20. = 

Boma, plant, 43, 72, N. BM, 238, 
280; drink, 3, 14, 20, 38, 41, 43, 
47,71, 78 (8. without prayer), 
N. 144, 185, 210, 20 £., 2H, 
a. Ged, 21,72 0, 74 £, N. 
155, BES-308, 40, 900. S.-enlt, 
72, MN. 24; sacrifices, 2, MN. 233; 
intoxiontion, T2. 

Song-boaks, 3. 

Songs, seo Hymns. 

Sons, desired, 0, 15,76; see Chil 
area. 

Soul,., Of, NM. 274, 27a, 275, 
25a; sen Jone, 

Bpecch, poddoss of &., N. aT be. 

Spell, see Charm. 

Spirit Ufa, world, Of. Spirits of 
the dead, 09. 

Bpolla, 10, 30, 7H, ate, 

Spy, Sirya called a &., 50; tha 
Adityas, N. 20, Spies of Mi- 
tra-Varuja, NW. 200; of Savitar, 
ST: of Soma, 78; of Varwpa, 
a5. 

Stara, honvenly boelios, 20, 4h, Sf, 
OT, 71, 31, MW. Md, Ae, 240, 288, 
8G a, 00, B41, 

State, 1, 

Stops of Visnu, 60, N. 313. 

* Stream, 11, 47,48 8. held back 
ond passed over, 4, 79; into 
the other world, 04, IN. 278. 

Stronghold, 30, 06, N. 140, 207. 

Strophe, 24, NW. £5. 

Budis, 44, 70 £, N. 40. 

Sulter, 15, Hi, NW. kd, 

Sikta, NW. 71 

Son, 14, 27 (NX. 61), 28, 87, 30, 
H-55, 02, 87, N. 170, 180, 285, 
2850, eto. 8. stands atill, 45; 
&. brought by Indra, 41, 46; 
by Varnna, 63, N. 245, 240; by 
Soma, 72; by the Fathers, Tl, 


N. 2800; by the gods from the 
sea, N. 871, &. guided by the 
Adityas, N.281. S.=eye of Mi- 
tra-Varuga, 00, of NM. 207; of 
Varuga, N.M1. & represented 
nso bind, see id. How many 
sung? 87. &. and Moon, 73, H. 
240, 2800, 919, 219. Eelipse, 
WN. G7. Courses of §, 87; char- 
int, 45, 05, 67. B-god, 87, 50, 
4 (gee Papin, Sactfar, Sirga, 
Fires). Sunrise, G4, 85, 67, 
ete. Sunset, 55, 58, N. 182, 

Suri, 14, N. 290, 

Sorya, 8, Hf CN. 208-207), 57, 
Si, 73, N. 210-218 (sen Savi- 


far). 

Biryh, H, TE, of BO; HN. 148, 
174. 

Sucravng, bt, 

Siitra, t, N. 33. Dharma-§., H. 
25; Grhya-s., WN. 24; Qranta- 
§., NH. da. S-period, N. 17. 

Sitracamipa, WN. 23, 

Buvasta, Swat, 12, NH. Bo. 

Syoopals of Vedie Sanhiths, MY. 8. 

Syntax, 24; comparative, Greek 
&., N. BL. 


Gabnla, Nv, 274, 274 a. 

Pakalo, 21, N. 72. 

(akopiyana, MN. 21. 

Gakha, 4, 71, HN. 9, 10, 18, ete. 
Gunbara, 60, N, d41. 
Ginkhiyann, K. 14a, 1; 23a, 1; 


Gntapatha-Br., WN. 1a, 4; 286; 
287 a. 
Gaunake, N. 18, 20, 26. 
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Cipivigia, N, 214. 
Giva, 3, N. 20, 13. 
Qyiva, N. 178. 
QGraddha, N, 38. 
Groatesiitra, 8, N. 24, 23.0. 
Gruti, 6. 

Godra, WN. af be, 
Gulvasiiten, MN. 24, 20. 
Guunhgepa, G8, BY, 20d, 
Guapo, 10. 

Gutadri, 12%, 70, M. 30. 


Sadvinga-Br., N. Lda, 2. 


Tacitus, 17, N. 54. 

Taittirtya-Sanh., N.10,1, ete. T.- 
Br,, -Ar., -Upan, N. lia, 3; 
T--Pratir., N. 3. 

Talatala, MN. 287 a. 


 Talavakiira-Br., -Upan., N. lta, 


a 

Thiplya-Br., NM. 14a, 2. 

Tapas, Ni. 200, a7%, o75, 

Tense, WN. o42, 

Texts, Vedio, 2 ff, 0. Editlons 
(ees the various clazses of 
works), NW. 8-27. T. become 
unintelligible, 10°, 22, WN. a7; 
enlarged, N. 70a, 348. ‘Trang 
mission of T., 22, N. 70 £.; 
oral, 22, N. 04, 70; written, N, 
Ti, Forms of T. (pathos), 22, 
N. TT. 

Thieves, 18, 42, fH. 

Thrietaua (Iran.), 8. lida. 

Three heavens, throes earths, MN. 
G41, 2468, qf 270, 280. Nun 
ber Three in superstitions, NX. 
117. 

Threefold divishon of the oni- 
verse, 34. f., N. 117 £, 2iGa., 
Throne, 78, N. 392, T. of Alitra 
Varuna, N. 280; of seeesho 

Crenta, MN. 23oa. 





| Thunderbolt, 40, 41,80, N. LH, ete, 

| Tinso (508 Composition, Period) of 

| the Collection, 22, $6, M. Ta: 
of Pinini, 7, .N. 21. 

Tiriudira, N. Hi. 

Trtan, 14, 70, MH. od4, 840. 

Tradition, in exegesis, 0 f., N. 
20 f., 4, S71; in ritwal, 6, 15, 
7h, MN. 2d, 317, elk, ete. 

Trnitann, N. 1124, 

Trauslations of tho Tig, N. 116. 

) ‘Trasadasyn, MN. 310. 

| ‘Trayl viilya, 4, 8. 11 

| Trea, 43, 87, N. Lal, 2a), Sia, 
a7, Bi. 

Tribe, political unit, division, 17. 
‘Tribes of the Aryans, N. 51; 
af tho Duaypus, MN. a2. 

Trita, BH. T. Aptra, N. 112e. 

Triumph, songs of T., Ta. 

Tugra, $1, NW. 15, 

Turva, NH. All. 

Turvaca, 15, N. los. 

‘Tarviti, 4. 

Tvaster, 38, 41, N. 101, 144, 188. 

Twilight, NM. 171. 


Union in the met world, 41, TO, 
N, 2620 

Uneacrificing, 44, 47, N. 164, 100, 
ete. 

Upalekha, MN. 77. 

Upumogravas, N. 64, Bb, 

Upanigad, 6, 8; list, mamber, pour 
poss of the 1, M. 16 

Urvegi, M. ara f. 

Usas (cf. Darn), 28, 12-1 (x. 
1-202}, O7, 50 (IN. 228), MH, 
MN. 286. Dispote of TU. with 
Indra, NW. 105. 


Vola, vollor, MN. LT. 
Vadhryngva, N. Bi. 
Wadi, NM. 1. 
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Vaigya, N. 875. N. 8; AV., N. 18; 8Y., MN. 
Vaigvamitra, N. 7d. g. VW. repented, 23, MN. Siac; 
Waitinsasfitra, N. 230, 5. crowded out, N. 83 2. 
Vie, N. d7Ge. Yeatnan, 60, 6. BT. 
Vaja, N. 127. Vibhvan, N. 127. 
Viijasanayi-Ganh., N. 10, 9; Léa, | Vistory, 10, TS 

4; 10; Bia, 45 24, 4 Vijayanagera, 0. 


Vala, 42, N. Wa, 

Valnkhilya, N. 72. 

Virondevn, 21, 85, N. 7. 

Vinaprastiia, N. 15. 

Vandana, 51, N. 170. 

Vanga-Br., N. 14a, 2. 

Vira bhdr, N. 6. 

Varlety in hymns and concep 
tons, 24 £., 24. 

Vartika, N. 187. 

Varuna, 20, 24, 20, 60, 61-40 (N. 
ong ¢, 241-264), 70, TH, N. 142, 
q60, 874. Eyes of V., N. 241. 
¥. and Indra, #3, 62, N. 114, 
249, V. and Mitra, 69-81, Tl, 
NH. 225-240, 241. V. and Yama, 
60 £., NM. 276, 

Varankot N. 18, 

Vasistha, 21, 75, N. 336. 

Visigtha, N. 73.—N. 25, 

Vietospali, N. foe. 

Vasu, N. 114, 11. 

Vaca Agvya, N. dl. 

Viskala, N. 72 

Wata, Vayu, 33, 48, 72, N. T2. 

Vayya, 63. 

Veda, 2 ff.; Bee Atharea-, Rig, 


Voedirthayataa, N. 33. 

Vodice civilization, 11-20; V. be- 
lief, 82-24; V. homes, 12 f.; V. 
period, 11, N. 88. 

Verses interpolated, 22, N. 79a, 
Sie. Index of first linea, BV., 


Village, 13, 17, 10, Tl, MN. 59. 
Vilu, NM. 149. 

Vimada, 0, N. 178. 

Viplg, 12°, 79, N. 89. 

Vigpala, 61, N. 180. 
VWigvakarman, 6), N. 371, 374 
Vigvimitra, 21, 70, N. 78. 
Vigve devas, #4, 74, N. 316. 
Visnn, 4, 60, 86, N. 26, 218-215, 


Vigpu-Dharmastiza, N. 25; V.- 


Purana, MN. 26. 
Vitasti, 12, WN. 8). 
Wivasrant, Gf, N. 260. 
Vika, N. 187. 
Vreirant, 80, 

Vrtra, 40, 48. 
Vylikarapa, 6, N. 16. 
Vyiisa, N. 75, 


Wanderer, 40, 63 (the ann, 23). 

War, 10, 48 £, 78 £. 

Warmth, cosmogonie fores, 1). 

Water, waters, 13 £., 91, 40, 41, 
03, 05, 60,00, 6. 246. WW. loosed 
by Indra, 41; guided by Va- 
runa, 03. W. as original mai 
ter, 87 £ 

Way, of the gods, Td, N. 283.— 
N. 211 (see Path). 

Weapons, 19; W.song, N. 63. 

Wearing, 14, 58, 58. 

Wicked, place of the W. in the 
other world, Tl, N. 287, 287 a. 
Widow, 16, 77, N. 51; right of 

inheritance, remarriage, burn: 
ing, N. 51, 823. 
Wife, 15, 16, 75, 77, N. 47. 
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Wind, 37, 98, 40, 52, 63, 64, N. 
248, 872. 


Wina, 14, N, 261. 


Winged steeds of the Agving, 50, 


41, N. 180. 

Winkiog of an eye, 60, O4, 04. 
Wistom, Wise, 3, 60, 90, ats, 
Song of W., 65, N. 5, 875 

Wish, 20, 70, N. 06, 

Wolf, 52, N. 187, 

Woman, 10, 71, 85, N. J51. 

Word, formation, 23, N. 61. 
Play on words, 23, NH, 634. 

World, worlds, 28,43, $0, 40, 6, 
2 £,65,.N. 04, 157, 104, 214, 
244, ote.) W. af the righteous, 
06, G0 (se0 Abode, Aightecus). 

Writing, 20, N. Hi. Texts com- 
niitted to W., N. TT. 


Yadu, 45, N. 108, 41. 
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Yijuavalkya, &, NM. 14a, 4; 28, 79, 
ate. 


Yajurveda, 4, N. 10. Black Y., 
N. 10; 140, 8; 20; 280, 3; M4, 
& White ¥.,.N. 10,2; 14a, 4; 


ma, ff, 70, 78, M200, 275, 276, 
270, 250, 374. Yama's dogs, 09, 
N. 274, 2740; his bright realm, 
70. ¥. ond Yaroi, N. a75a. 

Yami, pee abore, 

Yamuna, 12 

Yiska, 7, 10, M. 18, 28, 

Yaryivatl, 80, N. o58. 

Your (ef Auwuma, Sear), d7, 
40, 82, 80, N. 231, 372. 


| Tapa, N. 120. 


Zeus anil Tera, N. bie. 
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Eypohor, 42°. 
drip, alfrip, N- 118, 
‘Asda, M. 112d, 
“Asorleye, K. 89. 


Zdpalpos, N. 89. 
Zoic, 83, N. 1124. 
Ties i, 5. 


dpa déper, N. 95. 


geot warpiior, Ne 2860. 
"Te, i, 145, 

"Tvite, NW. 39. 

‘luiipys, “Tapdrge, N. 89, 
Kipfipor, N. 274 a. 

whos dgthrav, N. 95, 
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Twpontani, N. 504. Mille, N. 05. 
Dexierarum junetio (p. 75), N. | Pontifex, N #15. 

#29. | Ratas, MN. 02 

Tieapiter, 34. Somi, N. 05 
Flimen, N. 83. Sepelio, N. 2844. 
Gaina, ogo G., tu Gain, N. O24. Soxagenarii de ponte, N. 50 f. 
Glebam inicere, N. 0. Sindua, N. 20. 
Arbeit, N. 127. Tansend, N. G5. 
Handert, MN. 45. Watter, N. 147. 
Monsch, 26, N. 18. Wotan, N. 132, 
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